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ave your night’ sleep—Restful! 
fow. ‘evetything in the ‘Bathe’ away those fatigue poisons with Faint 
night's refresh. The opened will det: them out. 


‘aetivity. Rub the velvety lather into» 
payour overactive from’, the pores'and aids th 
bath 407 equalize thie) circglation and Fairy is absoltely ‘pure soap. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 
FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept.I , 239 West 30th St., New York City 
| Ienclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and ....c for which 
' please send me, postage paid, the bath towel which I have, 
marked below with an X in the square. 
Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 
35c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts.Worth of 
Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; Super quality. 
6Sc. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. Choice of [_]} Ser 
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olden years 


Free sample package 


Write for sample package, and 
book of recipes, free, Psat many 
dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. 


Try Wheatena Bread 
It is delicious! 


| cup Wheatena 

3 cups boiling water 

% cup lukewarm water 

1% yeast cake 

5 cups white flour 

3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melted lard 

1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over 
Wheatena, stir well and cool. 
Dissolve yeast in the % cup 
warm water, add to Wheatena, 
also | tablespoon of the sugar 
and | cup of the flour. Beat well 
and let rise one and one-half 
hours. Then add rest of the 
flour and sugar, lard and salt. 
Knead ten minutes after dough 
is on the board and let rise until 
double in bulk. Keep dough in 
kneading soft as possible. Greas- 
ing the hands will facilitate the 
work, Mold into loaves, fill pans 
\% full and let rise until double 
in bulk. Brush melted butter 
over top. Bake 45 minutes 


Begin whole wheat today! 


Start the youngsters from the very first on the road to 
continued health and happiness. 

Begin with Wheatena the whole wheat cereal with the 
delicious nutty flavor—as their first solid food. Not only will 
they love it, as do millions of other healthy, robust youngsters, 
but it is so easy to digest and so nourishing that it will lay the 
foundation for sturdy bodies and rugged health all through the 
years. This is why baby specialists recommend Wheatena right 
along for infant feeding. 

Wheatena furnishes the very elements that build firm bone, 
sound tissue, and sturdy muscle—the needed vitamines, the 
tissue-building proteins, the bone-making mineral salts, the 
energy-producing carbohydrates, and the right proportion of 
bran—the natural regulator. 

Let the whole family add golden years with this natural, 
whole wheat food that has such a delicious nutty flavor. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for you. 
the yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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Politics 


E LISTENED, as boys, to the weather- 

beaten mink trappers who had traded with 

the Indians. They could spin yarns about 

unbroken forests and yowling wolves and 
smoke curling from tepees. We throbbed with envy. 
The experiences they dwelt upon with loving exaggera- 
tion could never be ours. It seemed to us that we were 
condemned to dull existence against commonplace 
backgrounds, 


Now we know that we were permitted to take part 
in some of the most spectacular and blood-curdling 
episodes of our national drama. For we were involved 
in politics when it or they meant a glorious combination 
of religious frenzy and civil war. 


A lot of snipes and nose-dabbers think that nothing 
much happened in this old world of ours previous to the 
invention of junior proms, radio sets, track meets, 
basket ball, close-up dances and comic strips. They 
think that all of the excitement began about day before 
yesterday and was especially arranged for the Herbies 
and Mandies. They haven't been anywhere yet 
and what they have seen is nothing to brag about, 
but no matter how long they linger or how many 
times they go to the movies they never will find any 
kind of public entertainment with the zest of private 
warfare added, such as we had in the days of the old- 
time rally. 


What is a political meeting nowadays? A _ stock 
model of the 1924 campaign orator arrives on the after- 
noon train wearing a blue serge suit. He is met by a 
committee of two from local headquarters and taken 
in a taxi to the Occidental where he rests up until it is 
time to appear at the Grand Opera House. 


Anyone watching the auditorium fill up would not 
Suspect that a nation was in peril and that those nice 
people slinking down the aisles were supposed to be 
galloping to the rescue! The premises are pervaded 
by a prayer-meeting respectability. The speaker of the 
evening is introduced by a deacon who is financially 
important but otherwise just a piece of dress goods. 

@ mispronounces the name of the speaker. In the 
ensuing address there are references to what may be 
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Once a -Massacre 
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‘done for the farmer and our obligations in Europe. 


Those who break into applause are stared at wonder- 
ingly by the people in front of them. Insipid! 


A political demonstration demonstrated something 
in those days when war-clouds still brooded in the sky 
and it was the fashion to kill the hell-hound who didn't 
agree with you. A rally began at blood-red dawn with 
the booming of guns. The tumult and the shouting 
raged throughout the day and far into a night which 
glared with serpentine lines of torches. 


Brass bands and decorated hay-racks—shrieks of 
ecstasy—dust and the whinny of nervous horses—linen 
dusters, buggy whips and wailing babies—hot odors 
and muffled profanity surging out of the curtained 
saloons—eyes dry-hot with fanatical fury—deputies 
with tin stars dragging farm hands to the calaboose— 
the high-pitched cackle of hysterical women—rural 
glee clubs chanting from elevated perches—the mingled 
odors of humanity, peanuts and Connecticut wrappers— 
bunting, badges, white plug hats, clumsy lithographs 
of candidates with whiskers. 


When that great apostle of light, who was to address 
the multitude, stepped from the accommodation train, 
the drums thumped, the fifes squealed and tie mob 
roared. All those perspiring and mussed-up men and 
women lifting their eager faces in that swaying crowd 
had driven into town for the express purpose of seeing 
the bowie knives thrust into the vitals of the hated 
enemy. 


A rally was a saturnalia of choking passions. Men 
fought with their fists and rolled around on the wooden 
sidewalks. Main Street was a battle-field. The oppo- 
sition was a nest of poisonous reptiles, ready to be 
trampled out by those consecrated of Heaven for a 
patriotic duty. 


Hip! Hip! Horray! Yow-w-w! Whoopee! 


Those were the happy days of yore, when every 
partisan was smeared with gore. And if you didn't go 
through a campaign in the Middle West in the seventies, 
you are still in the kindergarten of politics. 
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In the good old college days, when the Freshman class hoped to be graduated in ‘89, the State University was a 
one-horsepower cradle of learning * * * The hands that rocked the cradle and the boat were those of the 
prankish fraternity boys * * * Initiations were in the swaddling clothes period, and the modern dignified ritual 
(cut out that laughter!) was still to be concocted * * * Seniors wore high hats, coeds wore pompadours and profs 
wore an air of horror when undergrads patronized the vicious billiard table * * * Lodgings ran as high as $2 4 
week, and hiring a dress suit and a hack for the Prom cut in heavily on the Old Man’s mortgage money. 
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AND NOW LOOK AT THE PLACE! It’s full of buildings and endowments * * * Jim Jiggitt, the cleverest 
alumnus that ever thought Homer was a four-base hit, proudly put his X-mark under a $5,000,000 check for the 
dear old “U" * * * Jim made his pile by inventing a lawn mower equipped with used safety razor blades (‘Your 
Lawn As Smooth As Her Cheek") * * * Nobody is pledged by a fraternity unless he has a foreign-made car and 
can drive it seventy-two miles an hour while necking gracefully * * * The profs have discovered Karl Marx, and 
the stewdents have discovered Dr. Slick * * * Prescriptions not to exceed one pint at a time. 
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O SEE Miss Bobby Comet emerge each week-day 

morning from that sunless black hole which was her 

bedroom was to behold each day a miracle performed. 

Compared with it the trifling business of the butterfly 
and the chrysalis was humdrum. It seemed incredible that any 
human process could have produced from this dim cavern a 
creature so blond, so slim, so marcelled, so perfumed. Yet 
eight-thirty each morning, six mornings in the week, saw the 
magic achievement. So palpably the work of overnight fairies, 
you were not’ surprised to learn that this elfin being regarded 
food with repugnance. 

“T don’t want any breakfast, ma. I’m late as it is.” 

From Mrs. Henry Comet: “Now you swallow a hot cup of 
coffee, late or no late. Come home at night and there’s no living 
in the house with you, and no wonder. Not a thing on your 
stomach all day.” 

“Eat lunch, don’t I?” 

“Lunch! Ice-cream soda and a hunk of Danish pastry, if you 
call that lunch. Lookit how your skin looks! Old as I am I 
wouldn’t insult my insides by any such stuff, day in day out-——” 

“Oh, all right, all right! Bring on your cup of coffee, then. 
I never heard that was so good for the complexion . . . Ugh! 
Lookit that kid stuffing soft boiled egg into her. Makes me 
sick. 

That kid (being Miss Jeannette Comet, aged nine, known in 
the Comet household as Din, a corruption springing from her 
own infantile inability to pronounce her given name) regarded 
her fastidious elder sister with wide eyes over the upturned rim 
of her milk cup. She put down the cup to retort with scorn as 
wee | as the decoration of her egg and milk rimmed mouth 


The author of Big”? 


If you don’t, 
you should— 
She’s part 
of the backbone 


America 


would permit. “Is that so! Then don’t look at me then, Miss 
Smarty.” Perhaps it should be added that Jeannette’s name, 
with its double consonants and its final vowel, represented Mrs. 
Henry Comet’s last frantic clutch at romance. 

To this Miss Bobby Comet, sipping her coffee with wry face, 
paid only elegant indifference. The very crook of her little finger, 
aloof as she held her coffee cup, registered contempt. Elegant 
aloofness was the keynote of Miss Bobby Comet’s manner. 
Yet, five minutes later, on her way to work, as she descended 
the outer steps of her home (a walkup flat) in West Sixty-sixth 
Street, New York, you saw with certainty that, elegant and aloof 
as her manner might be, Miss Bobby Comet herself was only an 
imitation of the Real Thing. A flawless imitation, a perfect 
imitation -but an imitation. 

How, seeing her, you knew this, it is difficult to say. If, by 
some feat of ocular gymnastics, regarding her with one eye, 
you could, at the same moment, have turned the other eye on any 
young lady of about Miss Bobby’s age and manner emerging 
from her home in, say, East Sixty-sixth Street, New York, you 
might have been hard put to it to have discovered just wherein 
the difference lay. Understand that East Sixty-sixth Street is an 
address. West Sixty-sixth Street is merely a street. Between 
the two, east and west, lies only that narrow green oasis known 
as Central Park. It might as well be a continent. Yet West 
Sixty-sixth is never more than ten minutes late in adopting the 
style, dress, and manner of East Sixty-sixth. 

So you saw Miss Bobby Comet on her way to work garbed 
as was the whole modish feminine world of the moment. Smart 
slim dark tailleur (ready-made, hers); beige silk stockings so 
sheer as to seem no stockings at all; gay vivid scarf; mann 
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“If I could have had this, time I was 
married, I'd have thought 1 was in 
paradise, began Mrs. Comet. “This 
dump!" said Bobby contemptuously. 
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blouse; tiny cloche hat pulled well down over her ears. A uni- 
form. Every two weeks she had her hair shingled by Emile, 
of the Plaza. It cost her one dollar and a tip. Every week she 
had it marcelled. She did not begrudge the money. Regularly 
she earned twenty-five dollars a week—sometimes thirty, 
frequently thirty-five, what with the system of commissions and 
prizes used by the manager of her office. Miss Comet was em- 
ployed in the Classified Telephoned Want Ad department 
of a New York morning newspaper. She always spent the twenty- 
five, or thirty, or thirty-five down to the ultimate cent. Usually 
she was in debt for a fur coat, a crépe dress, a too-smart hat. 

From her wage she contributed four dollars a week to the 
family budget; generally was late with it and always had to be 
asked for it. Sometimes—but rarely—she brought home a 
blouse, a pair of silk stockings, some bit of finery for her mother, 
or a toy for Din. These she would present carelessly, almost 
roughly. “Here, I’m sick of seeing you going around with those 
old socks of mine, full of runs.” There was something shame- 
faced in her giving, as in their receiving. It was their fear 
of displaying fondness—emotion. 

Forty-nine girls, besides Bobby Comet, were employed in the 
big bright want-ad room. And they, too, were imitations. 
Their presence, and hers, in a business office, was one of the most 
absurd and paradoxical sights to be seen in a fantastic and ridicu- 
lous age. Their clothes, their faces, their voices, their bodies, 
their very postures were amusingly incongruous viewed in these 
surroundings made up of telephones, desks, pads, pencils, files, 
blackboards, racks. 

Up one aisle and down the other the manager walked like 
an overseer eyeing his slaves. Yet there was nothing of serfdom 
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Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


in their manner or glances toward him. They were capable, 
independent, industrious. They knew their business. Now and 
then, in a dull moment, they tossed each other a word of conversa- 
tion. It was always reminiscent of the night before, and bristling 
with the masculine pronoun, third person, singular. Their talk 
in the wash room at the noon hour would have made the occu- 
pants of a west-bound Pullman smoker turn pale. 

To present Miss Comet, sketchily, would be to present the 
other forty-nine, or nearly. She was twenty; not too pretty; 
wise, hard, knowledgeable, slim, cool, disdainful; a lovely painted 


_ mouth; eyes that stopped you dead at the entrance, though the 


sign on them read “Come In.” Imitation pearls round her 
throat; a heavy scent of Ambre Antique at eight dollars the 
ounce; telephone receiver at ear, pencil in hand, pad on desk, 
lips close to mouthpiece. 

The room buzzed and hummed and crackled with talk. The 
girls’ voices were, for the most part, rackingly nasal. They 
articulated with such care as to render their syllables almost 
grotesque: 

“Astorierr Thuh-rrrrrreee--uh--levun.”’ 

“Well, can you lemme talk to the owner of the gasolene 
station.” 

“No, madam, I am not trying to tell you——’ 

“Thirty-fi’ cents a line 4 

“Well, I’m sawry you didn’t get any satisfaction. Don’t you 
want to——”’ 

“Tf you have a vacancy again——’ 

“ |. . the largest circulation of any newspaper in New 
York 

“T said Astorierr Thuh-rrrrrreee—uh—levun!” 
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In the year and a half during which she had been employed in 
the Classified Want Ads Bobby Comet had cultivated a soft, 
lilting, honeyed tone, yet businesslike, withal. It was one of 
her most valuable trade assets. “Prospects,” hearing it, rarely 
slammed up the receiver in the middle of one of Bobby’s sugared 
speeches. That voice, and a certain soft insistence, added up 
the extra ten a week in commissions and prizes for her. True, 
she uttered the same cockney New Yorkese to which the other 
girls gave speech. They all said verse for voice, and earl for 
oil, and woild for world, and burled for boiled; when they spoke 
of ersters they meant.the succulent bivalve; and the winged 
creatures in the park trees were boids to them. It was a trick 
of speech characteristic of Bobby’s class and type, born and reared 
in New York. If you had charged her with this linguistic 
peculiarity she would have uttered emphatic denial of its pos- 
session. 

“My verse! What’s the matter with it? I don’t pronounce 
my woids different from any other goil. You got a noive!” 

There was something likable about Bobby Comet’s hardness. 
Perhaps it was the amiable frankness with which she confessed 
it. For the code of Bobby’s life might be summed up in the six 
words with which she commented on her mother’s existence, 
and condemned it. “They'll never get me that way.” This as 
she saw her mother at her duties about the five-room flat—daily 
duties in endless repetition; dish-washing, mopping, cooking, 
sewing. Tied to the house by a hundred dull tasks. To Bobby 
her mother represented the thing against which she was fighting— 
the fate to which she told herself (though not in just these words) 
she would never submit. Lower middle-class drabness; child- 
bearing, penny-counting. 

Not that Mrs. Henry Comet was a drudge. Not she! True, 
she was a morning slattern, careless as to hair and apron and 
shoes. But in the afternoon you were likely to see her blossom 
in Sixty-sixth Street on her way to the “L” station and her 
shopping in the gayer shades of beaded crépe, and in a taffeta 
hat and strapped pumps and beige stockings (discarded as too 
faded by her daughter). 

There was nothing pathetic about Mrs. Henry Comet, seen 
from the surface. A plump woman, nearing fifty and looking 
less than her age. 

Between the two—mother and daughter—existed, unknown 
to either of them, a certain enmity. Neither would have recog- 
nized or acknowledged it. But to Bobby this middle-aged 
unlovely woman represented the thing she must not become. 
And to the middle-aged unlovely woman Bobby was the creature 
she would never again be. So when Bobby said, almost ven- 
omously, “Believe me, they’ll never get me that way,” there 
sprang up in Mrs. Comet a resentment mingled with a protective 
maternal fear for what was inevitably in store for this cool, 
remote, disdainful young thing with her slim ankles and her 
bobbed hair and her assurance and her cruelty and her soft red 
lips, like a puppy’s. 

“Yeh, I’ve heard that smart talk before. You’li wake up some 
day, young lady, and find you’ve gone and made a swell mess of 
it ” 


“Like hell I will,” retorted Miss Bobby Comet, elegantly. 
“T’m no sleep walker.” 

There was another phrase of which Miss Bobby Comet was 
fond: “I can take care of myself.” Simple enough sounding. 
To the uninitiated the words might even smack of a sturdy self- 
reliance. But beneath them was much that was sinister. I can 
take care of myself. A murky saying, as this girl uttered it, 
and one that went fathoms deeper than its mere surface meaning 
would suggest. 

To comprehend its full significance one should be allowed at 
least a glimpse of Miss Bobby Comet between the ages of eighteen 
months and eighteen years. At eighteen months she had been 
known as Barbara, a name she later regarded as lacking in chic, 
and for which she had substituted the briefer and more dashing 
nickname. When Bobby was Barbara, and eighteen months old, 
she had begun to take care of herself. At that time the Comets 
had lived on the fifth floor of a six-story walkup in West Sixty- 
ninth Street. Their present abode in West Sixty-sixth was one 
of elegance and affluence compared to that. 

The Sixty-ninth Street flat had been two blocks farther west, 
which put it definitely in an unsavory neighborhood swarming 
with dark-skinned foreigners, slatternly women, bedraggled and 
unkempt children. Sidewalks and roadway crawled with these 
latter. There were two small Comet children older than the 
infant Barbara—Bess, aged four; Martin, three. Din had put 
in her tardy appearance almost ten years later. The dingy flat 
building cowered in the very shadqrv of the great menacing gas 


tower that reared its huge bulk at the foot of the sordid street 
so near the river. 

Mrs. Comet had no time to take the infant out for an airing 
in the ramshackle old perambulator that had already done 
double duty. So Barbara, in her buggy, had been placed in 
front of the house at the foot of the short flight of dirty steps 
that led to the sidewalk. The boys of the district swarmed the 
street, playing baseball and handball in the middle of the road, 
rollerskating, smoking, committing all manner of devilment. 
Baseballs and hand balls whizzed around the infant’s defenseless 
head. Her eyes grew quick and wary. She developed a genius 
for dodging an oncoming ball as a seasoned soldier senses the 
approach of a shell. 

In this environment, too, she learned to talk surprisingly 
early. Before she was two she had a fluent if somewhat unin- 
telligible vocabulary which, if anyone had been able to translate 
it, would have been found to be made up of odds and ends of 
gutter jargon; the language of baseball and the street; gossip 
between slatternly women in kimonos and run-down slippers 
whose high heels proclaimed them declassed finery. At moments 
the small Barbara would sit up in her baby carriage with its 
soiled pillows and its grimy blanket, and hurl invective at the 
street urchins in baby talk, her absurd rosebud of a mouth 
uttering obscenities in cheerful unconcern. 

Such had been the early environment of Bobby Comet, and of 
Bess, her older sister now married, and of Mart, her brother. 
By the time of Din’s belated arrival the Comets had moved by 
slow degrees from the west side near the river to the west side 
near the Park. The West Sixty-sixth Street flat in which they 
now lived represented a climax in decent comfort. That is, for 
Henry Comet and Mrs. Comet. Bobby designated it as a dump. 
The rental paid was seventy dollars a month. Henry Comet, fore- 
man in a hatband factory, earned twenty-eight hundred a year. 
Mart, the son, who now at twenty-three earned more than his 
father at fifty-four, paid his weekly board and made no com- 
ment, being a silent and somewhat sinister young man who went 
his own mysterious way. Bess, now married and herself the 
mother of two, lived in New Jersey. In Bobby’s eyes her mar- 
ried sister represented the very likeness of failure. 

Bess had liked pretty clothes, had owned them before her mar- 
riage. Yet now she regarded Bobby’s finery with a sort of wonder, 
as though she had forgotten that money could freely be spent for 
such things. Strangely enough, there was little of envy in her 


face and voice as Bobby flaunted before her older sister some ‘ 
wisp of georgette or satin; a new hat; an absurd pair of slippers. . 


“My!” she would say, just a shade of wistfulness tingeing her 
tone, “I’ll bet that took a bite out of your pay, all right.” Some- 
times Bobby, in a burst of generosity, moved by she knew not 
what in the sight of this harried, disheveled woman who had 
been her pretty careless sister of a few years ago, would thrust 
some piece of finery into her hand. “Here. Take this. It don’t 
look very good on me, anyway. I liked it when I bought it but— 
I don’t know.” 

“Me? Where’d I wear it? Cooking?” 

“Lookit her!” Miss Bobby Comet would say scornfully to 
her mother after one of Bess’s rare and hurried visits to the par- 
ental flat. ‘Two squalling kids and another about due and not 
twenty-seven yet. And did you see that dress! I don’t see how 
she can let herself go like that.” 

An expression saddened Mrs. Comet’s plump face. ‘She did 
look pretty fierce, poor kid. She used to be so dressy, too, Bess 
did. Wasn’t a girl in the block could touch her for style time 
we lived over in Sixty-ninth. I don’t know—I suppose——” 

Bobby’s mouth drew itself into a hard line. ‘No sense in 
letting herself go like that just because she’s married. Fred 
earns good money. She looked a sketch.” 

At which Mrs. Comet right-about faced in quick defense of 
her first-born. “Is that so! Lookit the way she’s bringing up 
those kids. Her money goes into good spinach and meat broth 
for them instead of everything on her back. You have a flat to 
take care of and two young ones and you’d soon see how much 
time you’d have for style.” 

“Me? Notachance, lady. They’ll never get me that way.” 

“Going to marry a millionaire, I suppose, soon’s you get 
time.” 

“T might, at that.” 

“T heard they’re tearing each other’s coats off trying to get 
beauties like you to take ’em.” 

“Yeh? Well, marriage isn’t everything, you know.” 

A steely look narrowed Mrs. Comet’s still fine eyes. ‘“Looka 
here, young lady. Don’t you go trying to pull any of that smart 
stuff or I’ll have your father give you the whaling of your life, 
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*"S all right,” he said engagingly. “I'm not broke. You take just what you'd order with your—regular friends.” 


old as you are, and don’t you forget it. And Mart’ll have 
something to say, too. I don’t want no Tiernan talk around 
this flat, and just get that into your head, will you—if there’s 
any room in it for anything besides clothes and paint and powder 
and dates.” 

By Tiernan talk Mrs. Comet referred to the widow, Mrs. 
Tiernan, who lived in the flat next door. Her daughter came to 
see her briefly every week or two. A strangely luxurious figure 
she made as she flashed into this block of cheap flats, laundries, 
bootblack establishments, garages, riding stables, delicatessens, 
basement groceries. The girl came in a great dark silent motor 
car which, with its chauffeur, she invariably left at the corner. 
From heels to chin she was swathed in rich dark mink. Cut 
steel buckles glittered at her insteps. A tiny beady-eyed dog 
poked its quivering nose just outside the furred curve of her 


elbow. Even Bobby could never hope successfully to imitate 
such apparel as this one wore. 

“She sure married something elegant,’’ Mrs. Tiernan would 
invariably explain after these visits. ‘‘He’s a big bug in Wall 
Street and makes money hand over fist and gives her anything 
she lays an eye on before she can as much as name it. Married 
grand, my Ellen—Eleanore.” 

To this statement Mrs. Comet did not even pay the doubtful 
compliment of contemptuous reply. She could even feel a little 
sorry for the widow Tiernan. “Married my foot,” she remarked, 
merely. 

There was about the widow Tiernan’s mouth a loose look 
which accounted largely, perhaps, for Ellen—Eleanore’s befurred 
state. No such look marred the forthright features of Mrs. 
Henry Comet. Which was, doubtless, one reason wy. * aed 
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went minkless. Not that Miss Bobby Comet was a Puritan 
miss. She, perhaps, knew exactly what she meant when she 
said, “I can take care of myself.” Certainly Mrs. Comet 
and Henry Comet knew little enough of the girl’s life outside 
the five-room flat. For that matter their son Mart’s social 
life was pretty much a blank to them as well. There they 
were, the five of them, in a five-room flat. Parlor, front bedroom, 
back bedroom, dining-room, kitchen. Mart slept on a bed- 
couch in the parlor. Mr. and Mrs. Comet occupied the front 
bedroom. Bobby and Din shared the little dark bedroom with 
its single window that stared blindly out at the brick wall of an 
airless court. 

It was incredible that a family living in such almost indecent 
in such physical intimacy—should still be 


able to lead lives so remote and de- 
tached from each other. Each had a 
separate and secret existence into which 
the others did not penetrate. Even Din, 
the elfin late-born, had hers. Din was a 
quiet, almost wistful child given to 
startling frank statements. She could 
play by herself for hours, pale, self-con- 
tained, a trifle malicious. Sometimes 
Bobby thought she hated her. Some- 
times she had for her a feeling of protec- 
tive tenderness that surprised her. 

Take Mart. In some way, at manual 
training school and at night work in a 

‘technical school, Mart had picked up a 
knowledge of the electrician’s craft. A 
few years at a decent technical college 
might have made him a trained and com. 
petent electrical engineer. But the 
Comets had had neither the money nor 
the imagination for that. The boy was 
skilled, uncommunicative, somewhat sin- 
ister, very male. His social life he lived 
quite outside the family circle. Between 
him and Bobby there existed a sort of 
fond feud. 

They addressed each other mainly in 
terms of contumely. 

“What you made up to represent?” 
would be his comment, perhaps, on 
Bobby’s toilette for the evening. 

Any display of emotion he considered 
effeminate. For that matter, there was 
little or no demonstration of affection in 
the Comet family. The children had 
never seen a fond look or gesture be- 
tween the parents. Mrs. Comet now 
met with rebuff when she attempted to 
take the long-legged Din into her arms. 
A caress between Bobby and Mart was 
undreamed of. Yet for one another the 
two had a certain hard and astringent 
feeling of affection. 

Mart ate at home, slept there, some- 
times condescended to a game of ball 
after supper jin the street before the 
house with certain hard slim young men 
of the neighborhood, like himself dex- 
terous, swift, silent. He never took 
Bobby out. It never occured to either 
of them that he should. Mart had a 
quick catlike tread, a gooddeal like an 
Indian’s. He was a marvelous dancer. 
His telephone communications were 
mysterious. His outgoing calls were not 
transacted on the home instrument. 
These he consummated for the most 
part at the corner cigar store at Sixty- 
sixth and Columbus. You saw him lean- 
ing indolently against the glass door of 
the booth, a cigaret waggling expertly in 
his lips. 

But he had frequent incoming calls. 
Mrs. Comet was sometimes exasperated 
by the young ladies who called up, and 
sometimes sorry for them. “Is Mr. 
Comet in? I’d like to speak to him . 

Oh, isn’t he? Are you expecting 
him? ... No. No, T’ll call again.” 

When they asked for Mr. Comet she knew well that these 
high nasal voices were not craving the boon of conversation 
with the sparse dry caustic figure that was Comet pére. They 
wanted Mart. Theirs was little enough satisfaction when they 
got him. Mart’s telephonic conversation was as tight and terse 
as Mart himself. It seemed to consist almost entirely of briet 
negatives. One could just catch the plaintive interrogation of 
the feminine voice at the other end of the wire. Always the rising 
inflection.’ The pleading note. It was met by Mart’s firm 
negation: 

“No, I can’t tonight . . . No, I’m pretty busy this week 

. . No, you better not . Yl give you a ring, maybe, 
later’n the week... No, I tell you I ain't... Well, 
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I can’t help that ...No, I 
might go outa town Sunday .. . 
Huh? ... No.” 

Sometimes there was wrung 
from Ma Comet, out of sheer 
sympathy for the unseen feminine 
pleaders, an objection in behalf 
of her sex. 

“Mart Comet, I don’t see how 
you can talk so stinkin’ to those 
girls over the phone. I’ve a good 
notion to tell ’em, next time they 
call you, that they’ re fools to waste 
their time over a bum like you.” 

“Wisht you would.” 

“Time I was a girl 
they didn’t go chasing 
the fellas like that. 
Telephoning all the 
time, the silly things.” 

“Time you were a 
girl you never heard of 
a telephone.” 

“Well, and if we had 
of, Mr. Smarty, we 
wouldn’t of used it 
crying and slopping 
over no fella—least of 
all no fella like you.” 

Yet she admired 
this son of hers, and 
loved him and was 
secretly gratified at 
his indifference to 
feminine wiles. She 
knew that he would 
marry some day sud- 
denly and _ without 
preliminary announce- 
ment. She dreaded 
that day, yet longed 
for it; never spoke of 
it. Mart was never 
home in the evening. 
None of the family 
knew where he went. 

Miss Bobby 
Comet, too, mys- 
teriously dis- 
appeared almost 
every evening. She 
rarely was called 
for, though some- 
times a yellow taxi 
waited, panting, for 
her in the street. 
Its occupant, hav- 
ing rung the bell 
marked Comet, did 
not come up. It 
was unbelievable 
that Mrs. Comet, 
lower middle-class 
American mother, 
thus allowed her 
daughter nightly 
to fare forth. That 
she should do so was 
typical of her class. 

Bobby, like Mart, ate and slept at home. But unlike him, she 
sometimes stayed home evenings. On these evenings she was 
given to washing her hair, manicuring, doing odds and ends of 
sewing and refurbishing of finery, performing mysterious rites 
before the mirror. Often, as her older sister was dressing for 
the evening, Din would stand in the doorway or perch on the 
bed, watching her as she made up her face in the pattern of the 
day—cream, well rubbed in; powder; an expert application of 
mandarin rouge high up on the cheek bones and near the temples; 
then a dusting of powder again. A scarlet cupid’s bow painted 
on her lips, deceiving no one, and._not meant to. A black line 
marking the plucked eyebrows. Nail rouge and buffer. Powder 
on her throat. A generous spray of periume on hair and arms. 


JAMES 


Sometimes a yellow taxi waited, panting, for 
Bobby. Itwas unbelievable that her moth- 
er thus allowed her nightly to fare forth. 


A dab of it just behind the ears and just above the upper lip, 
for preparedness. Din’s eyes were round and owlish in the little 
face that was losing its baby contours and emerging into adoles- 
cence. She was mathematically aware of every pair of silk stock- 
ings possessed by Bobby. Her information regarding Bobby’s 
pink silk underwear, her bottles of perfume, toilette water, cold 
cream; her mysterious and somewhat grubby array of scissors, 
burnishers, and various red stuffs with which she was forever 
smearing lips, cheeks and nails, was complete. 

To Bobby’s surprise and annoyance she had said gravely one 
evening, after regarding in silence her elder sister in the com- 
plicated art of making up: 

“When I grow up I’m not going to (Continued on page 148) 
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The Strange Other-World Experience of 
eA lice M. Williamson 


Co-Author with her late husband, C. N. 
Williamson, of “The Lightning Conductor,” ete. 


hen 


HINGS which goldfish consider very strange have 
happened to me in my inner life, and began to happen 


when I was a child. 


When I say “goldfish” I mean those of us who think 
of this world in the way that goldfish probably think of their 


globe—as being all there is. 


Goldfish occasionally stare through the rounded glass wall 
of their dwelling as if they vaguely saw some vision beyond. 
But their bored expression seems to say that they hardly believe 
in it, and it can’t concern them in any case. 

Some of my experiences are too intimate, too sacred for print; 


yet there are a few I should like to tell, 
_ in the hope that they may help others 
as they have helped me. 

My belief that by quite simple means 
we can get into touch with our loved 
ones in the Beyond and receive comfort 
and guidance from them has been with 
me all my life. 

Even as a small child I used to find my 
way (or so I imagined) through the Door 
by gazing for a long time steadily into 
mirrors, or into clear, still water, or into 
deep shadows at dusk. Nobody on earth 
advised me to do this, and if anyone had 
known I was doing it I should have been 
informed that I was practising self- 
hypnotism. Perhaps this would have 
been true; yet my impression was that I 
had been told by one of my Friends Un- 
seen how to call the wonderful faces and 
voices. As I grew older, I became very 
busy with my writing, of which I had 
been rather ashamed as a child, and kept 
up no deliberate communication with the 
faces and the voices. That no doubt 
was because no one for whom I cared 
greatly had gone out of my life. 

I got to know, nevertheless, that when 
I had a story under way I could receive 
inspiration so vivid as to be startling, if 
I took a walk alone in the woods, or in 
peaceful country. A Presence rushed to 
me, and solved all my difficulties. If I 
then hurried home and put pen to paper, 
it was almost as though I wrote from 
dictation; and often I did my best work 
in this way. Still, I no longer told myself 
that this seeming Presence was real, not 
born of my own fancy. And it wasn’t 
until the war that I came back into 
active, conscious touch with my old 
beliefs. 

How we all needed such beliefs then! 
How we yearned for them and clung to 
their skirts in desperation! But it was 
just before the war that a story told of 
herself by the ex-Empress Eugénie re- 
minced me ~ith thridiag force of my 
wn lost impressious. 

She said that, during the search which 
British authorities allowed her to make 
for the place of her son’s death, after he 
had been killed in Africa, she and those 
accompanying her on the expedition 
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became at last discouraged. Then one night the Empress woke 
suddenly in her tent, as if someone had softly touched her. She 


smelled a strong, sweet fragrance of stephanotis, though there 


were no flowers near the camp. Stephanotis had been her son’s 
favorite flower and perfume. Once he had jokingly said that, 


if he died, he would make his presence known to her by the scent 


Captain Georges Guynemer, French 
ace, who sent Mrs. Williamson a 
spirit message of his death when 


his plane was shot down in Belgium. 


of his beloved stephanotis. 

The Empress felt convinced that his spirit had remembered 
this talk, and she knew why her son had come. He wished to 
show her the spot where he had died, so that she might have the 
satisfaction of placing a monument there. In the dim moonlight 


that filtered into the tent, she rose and 
dressed. When she was ready, the per- 
fume of stephanotis became faint, as if it 
were being carried to a distance. She 
followed. The fragrance moved before 
her. So she went on and on, for lonely 
miles, fearing no danger. At last the 
fragrance remained close to her. She 
waited, but it did not move. She was 
sure that she had been brought by her 
son’s spirit to his grave. 

At dawn the camp was alarmed by the 
news that the Empress was missing. A 
search party was sent out, scattering in 
all directions, and at last the lost one was 
found calmly waiting. 

She had not wished to stir lest she 
should be unable to rediscover the place. 
Later, inquiries started among the 
natives seemed to make it practically 
sure that the Prince had been killed by 
an assegai at ‘that precise spot. And his 
mother was wholly sure. 

Her faith aroused many memories in 
me. 

I remembered words spoken by a dear 
friend who had passed beyond when he 
knew he must go soon: 

“Tf ever any danger or trouble is hang- 
ing over you, I’ll try to warn you not to 
do the deed which will bring it upon you. 
Maybe I can’t make you see me, or hear 
me, but I’ll think of some way, even if 
it’s a foolish one.” 

After he had gone, several times when 
I was making up my mind to do a tempt- 
ing thing whose wisdom I doubted, a silly 
little stroke of so-called bad luck would 
befall me. I would see the new moon 
over my left shoulder and through glass; 
or I would break a mirror in a vanity-bag, 
or walk under a ladder, or do something 
else which superstitious people consider 
to be a warning. Often the name of the 
one who had gone out of the world wish- 
ing to help “even in a foolish way” 
flashed into my mind, as if he were near, 
laughing and pleased with what he had 
done. 

Maybe our friends on the Other Side 
often have to choose these little ways of 
making us pause, when they wish us well. 
Just because we have all heard of these 
superstitions, we might, shamefacedly, 
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Mrs. Williamson in the uniform she wore in a French Red Cross hospital during the war. Telling of a startling 


spiritual adventure she says: “I lived through three years of a soidier's life before 1 came to myself—the woman.” 


refrain from taking a contemplated step if the bit of bad luck 
happened just then. Of course, the thing itseli—the broken 
mirror, or the moon through glass—could have no effect. But 
what if “they’’ use the implement nearest at hand, to make us 
“think twice’? 

During the first week of war, I began to have a very strange 
experience each night. It never failed to come. 

Bed had always been a magic ship, not just a piece of furniture, 
for me as a child: and now that war was upon the world, this ship 
took me at night, the moment I closed my eyes, to a battlefield. 
I wasn’t asleep. I knew that, in body, I lay in bed at home, but 


a far more real, important Me was among men who fought or 
fell wounded or lay dead or dying. That part of me tried to help 
those who had to suffer as their broken bodies waited hour after 
hour for stretcher bearers; also it tried to question the souls who 
passed. 

Once an extraordinary thing happened. A man who came to 
a convalescent home for officers not far from a hospital where I 
worked, looked at me queerly. ‘Have you been at the front?” 
he asked. 

I said ‘No’; for this was in 1915, nearly two years before I 
did have some weeks of wonderful (Continued on page 120) 
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UST as he was, Captain 
Rodney Teal might 
have stepped right out 
of the pages of some 

story book. He looked like a 
refugee from a list of illustra- 
tions. Still and with all that, 
there was on his part no con- 
scious striving for effect. He 
looked that way because that 
was the way he looked. And 
his general walk and conver- 
sation matched in. He moved 
in the gentle prismatic shim- 
mer of his own local color. He 
was the genuine article, abso- 
lutely. 

On the other hand, Miss - 
Blossom Lamar Clayton was 
what you might call self- 
assembled. 

Hers was a synthetic blend, 
the name being borrowed in 
these quarters, the accent in 
those. As for the spare parts, 
such as mannerisms and tricks of gesture and 
the fashion of dressing the hair, they had been 
picked up here, there and elsewhere, as the 
young lady went along. Almost the only honest 
thing about her was the original background of 
an inconsequential little personality. She was 
so persistent a cadger, though, that only once in a \ 
while did the primary tints show through her pilfered, 
piled-on coats of over-glazing. 

She was living proof of what petty larceny will do for 
a practitioner who keeps it up long enough and gets 
away with it most of the time. She was guilty on 
twenty counts but the trouble was you couldn’t convict her. 
Not with the evidence on hand, anyhow. 

They met—the escaped frontispiece and the human loan 
collection—in Hollywood, hard by one of the larger moving- 
picture plants. It was a first-rate site for such a meeting between 
two such specimens to take place, and highly suitable, because 
out there so many of the fictions are dressed up as facts and 
nearly every fact has a foundation of fiction which lies under it 
and lies and lies and lies. Almost anything can happen in Holly- 
wood. And almost everything does, if you can believe what you 
read in the Sunday supplements. 

To be exact, the trails of these two first crossed in the dining- 
room of Mrs. H. Spicer. They crossed there and shortly there- 
after became more or less interwoven. 
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eA Story of the Making 
of an Old-fashioned Girl 


By Irvin 5S. Cobb 


Miss Clayton had been a guest at Mrs. H. Spicer’s for some 
weeks past now, long enough to be able to describe beforehand 
what would be served for dinner on any given day. In the 
matter of her menus Mrs. H. Spicer was very high-church; 
that is to say, she followed after ritual. This saved mental fag, 
which is a thing to be avoided when one is conducting a high 
grade boarding house mainly patronized by ‘temperamental 
ladies and gentlemen who either are connected with, or who 
hope ultimately to be connected with, what used to be the largest 
single amusement industry in the United States before boot- 
legging crowded it back down into second place. oe! 

A tapeworm would have some advantage over a surviving 
sojourner beneath Mrs. H. Spicer’s roof because the tapeworm 
never can tell in advance what it is going to have for its chief 
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meal of the day, whereas if you were hardy and lasted through 
the second week at Spicer’s, you knew that Monday’s dinner 
would be based on the solid buttresses of corned beef and cab- 
bage, and Tuesday’s on lamb stew with cole-slaw on the side, 
and Wednesday’s on liver and bacon, and so on through to Sun- 
day’s crowning feast, which was signalized by chicken fricassee 
accompanied by a very durable variety of flour dumpling, with 
fig ice-cream for dessert; then repeat again in serial order, as 
named, 

It was Mrs. Spicer’s brag that she ran a homelike establish- 
ment. She said it really was more like one big happy family 
than a mere boarding house; to make it such was her constant 
aim, she said. But Tobe Daly said—behind her back, of course— 
that if this were home he knew now why so many girls left it. 
Tobe was always pulling some comical line like that. 

This, being a Friday, was fish day with rice pudding to follow. 
Miss Clayton, having finished her rice pudding, was in the act 
of rising from her chair to go out and join this same Mr. Tobe 
Daly on the porch when Mrs. H. Spicer brought in a strange old 


She gave him 
most of her 
evenings, and he 
spun his dron- 
ing reminis- 
cences of dusty 
vanished years, 


gentleman. With the air which she 
always wore when presenting a fresh 
recruit to the other members of her 
constantly changing family groups— 
a kind of soothing yet a fluttering air 
—the landlady piloted him to the 
small table for four over in the far 
corner and presented him to the pair 
who still lingered at it—Miss Clayton 
and a Mrs. Scofield—and assigned 
him to the one vacant place there and 
told Katie, the second dining-room 
girl, to bring him some dinner. 

Immediately there was something 
about the newcomer to catch the fancy and set the mind to 
work. There was more than a something, there was a great 

deal. It was not so much that he wore white whiskers and 

wore his white hair rather long. Hollywood is one spot where 
whiskers—a vast number of them—command favorable atten- 
tion and havea money value. The reckless partisan who swore 
never to trim up until William Jennings Bryan had been 
elected president comes into his belated own there. After all 
these long and cumbered years he has at last his place in the 
sun—as a benevolent uncle or a veteran mining prospector, 
or the shaggy but kind-hearted keeper of the lighthouse on the 
coast where the little child drifts ashore in the storm, lashed 
to a mast, or the aged wanderer of the waste lands who in 

Reel Three turns up and in Reel Six turns out to be the long 
lost father of the heroine. Or what not. 

So it was not this new boarder’s whiskers and his long hair 
which centered the collective eye of the dining-room so much as 
it was his tall, slim, almost straight old figure, his ruddy and dis- 
tinguished but rather vacuous face, his high white collar and 
black string tie, his black frock coat with the three upper buttons 
of the waistcoat unfastened so that the genteel white pleated 
shirt bosom ballooned out of the vent, his slim “low quarter” 
shoes. More than these it was his bearing, so courtly, which 
meant so old-fashioned, and most of all it was the sweeping low 
salute he rendered to Mrs. Scofield and to Miss Clayton before 
he sat down and drew up. It was as though he said: ‘As ex- 
amples of fair womanhood I render tribute to you both. Through 
you I honor all the gracious sex of which you two are such shining 
ornaments.” 

You almost could hear him saying it; your imagination told 
you this was precisely the sort of high flown, hifalutin language 
he would use, and use it naturally, too. For here was a type 
come to life, a character bit in the flesh and one oracing, _— 
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26 We of the Old South 


make-up nor rehearsals to play the assigned part. And that’s 
a rare bird to find even in Hollywood where types, as aforesaid, 
do so freely abound. 

He asked Miss Clayton a question or two, and she made hur- 
ried and, one might have thought, confused answers before she 
escaped to the veranda where Tobe Daly, that canny squire of 
dames, was holding space for her alongside him on the top step. 

“Gee,” began Tobe, “did you make it?” 

“Make what?” she asked, settling and smoothing her skirts. 

“The old pappy guy, who else?” 

“He’s nice,” said’ Miss Clayton, still engaged in the business 
of drawing the skirt down over her knees. 

“He’s a freak,” said Mr. Daly. He cocked a shrewd appraising 
squint at her side face. “Say, I was piping it off through the 
front window when the old battle-ax towed him and interduced 
him to you gals, and the way it looked to me you kind of ducked 
soon as he began shooting conversation at you.” 

“Never mind that part of it,” she countered. “Who is he and 
where did he come from? Or don’t you know that part of it? 
All I caught was his name. Teal, something like that.” 

“Teal, huh? Swell name for an old duck, Pll claim. Jimmy 
Hoster yonder was just giving me the low-down on him. It 
seems like Chief Gillespie—you know, director with the Lobel 
outfit—well, Gillespie he piped him off down there in Alabama 
or wherever it was down South that he’s had his bunch on loca- 
tion, shooting stuff for that new costume picture that Winifred 
Desiree and Basil Derby are being featured in. So Gil brought 
him along with ’em when they got back this morning, figuring, 
I guess, on using him in that picture or else in something else. 

“They had him over on the Lobel lot this afternoon and they 
tell me he went big just on his looks. We'l, you got to hand it 
to that Gillespie—he’s some smart picker. If that old boy only 
had one of these here white goatees on his chin instead of those 
mountain goat drapes, he’d be the most perfect Southern Colonel 
ever I saw in the fillums or on the talking stage, either one. But 
he’s the first one ever I saw—you know what I mean, correct in 
every touch—outside of a book or a show shop. I figure quite 
a lot of ’em around here will be wanting him.” 

“J wish somebody would decide they wanted me,” she said. 
“This just hanging round and hanging round gets on my nerves— 
not to speak of other reasons.” 

“Well, ain’t I told you I’m on the look-out for something for 
you? Ain’t I told you all about what I been doing ’specially on 
your account? But with a million of these janes from all over 
the country swarming in here and fighting for every chance that 
turns up, it’s kind of hard making an opening for a new hand.” 

“Tf I could just get on once, even as an extra, I’d show ’em 
something.” 

“If you’d listen to reason, kid, and be good to me”—he sank 
his voice—‘you know, be a real little cozy pal, I’ll guarantee 
you’ll be something better than an extra. A fella likes to be a 
good fella and a good sport and all, and go through for somebody, 
but what I say is he’s due his reward. Now, ain’t he?” — 

The girl seemed not to have heard him; she left his question 
unanswered. 

“He’s nice,” she said, as though to herself. “I'll bet anything 
he’s awfully nice.” 

“Who? Oh, you mean old Uncle Whiskers. Forget him— 
think about me a spell. Why not be reasonable, now, like I was 
just now saying?” He scrooged in closer. 

She edged away, keeping distance between them. Mr. Daly 
caught a flash of her quick grimace. Fron wheedling, his tone 
changed to a rasping one of rising temper. ‘Maybe he’s nice,” 
he said, ‘‘but even so I noticed you sort of run out on him a while 
ago.” He let a little grit of satire sift into the next sentence: 
“What’s the matter—don’t you real Southerners like to get to- 
gether when you get a chance and hold hands and sing Dixie 
Land? Or is it you was scared of something?” 

“Say, look her-r-r-e, you lay off that stuff.” If the truth must 
be known Miss Clayton was a child of Pittsburgh. And in Pitts- 
burgh to r-r-r is human, to forgive almost impossible—if you’re 
a purist in the matter of phonetic details. And in moments of 
stress this native was prone to forget things which laboriously she 
had learned, and revert to the native idioms. 

“Well, then, all I got to say is that if you’re Southern I’m a 
Swede watchmaker.” He shrugged, then got on his legs. “Say, 
little one, if you want to get huffy and act standoffish I’m pretty 
well up on the huff stuff myself. But stick around here awhile 
longer and you'll see how far a head of taffy hair and a doll-baby 
face will get you without you got somebody on the inside of one of 
the big plants to plug your game.” Young Mr. Daly, camera- 
man by profession and skirt-chaser on the side, tipped his hat 


brim the fractional part of an inch. “So long; and think it over,” 

The dusk gathering under the pepper trees along the sidewal 
absorbed his runty but swaggering shape. Left alone Miss 
Clayton put her elbows on her knees and her chin on her fisted 
hands and thought it over. She took stock of herself and her 
prospects, social and artistic, also financial. On the whole she 
didn’t have such a very cheerful .evening sitting there all by 
herself in the chilly dark on the top step of Mrs. H. Spicer’s. 

It was next morning when the California pathways of. those 
two Southerners—the seventy-nine-year-old regular and the 
twenty-year-old volunteer—really met and joined. It started 
at the breakfast table, which they had now to themselves. The 
disgruntled Mr. Daly had come down earlier. Mrs. Scofield 
would come down later. Between engagements in small mother 
réles—not necessarily small mothers but always small réles— 
she was resting, which is a professional term signifying rest- 
lessness. 

Captain Teal had eaten his prunes—Native Sons, Tobe 
would have called them—and was waiting for his bacon with an 
egg, when Miss Clayton entered. At sight of her he instantly 
was on his feet, much to the surprise of Katie, the other dining 
room girl, who thought she knew boarding-house manners bu 
was always willing to learn something; and he made a feath 
bow of greeting in which the paternal was blended with a court 
chamberlain’s best flourish, and drew out Miss Clayton’s chai 
for her. In her inarticulate way Katie perceived that the old 
gentleman was not welcoising his fellow lodger to a place at 
Mrs. H. Spicer’s board so much as he seemed to be welcoming 
her to his own. For the moment, he was the entertainer, Miss 
Clay<on his honored guest. There was a trick about it, someway 

He waited in a silence which throbbed with the pulse of a 
considerate gallantry until the lady had stated her wishes to 
Katie, she choosing the apple sauce in preference to the prunes. 
Then he took up at the point where he had left off on the inter- 
ruption of her flight the evening before. ~ 

“I hardly dared hope I should Have-tHe esteemed pleasure of 
meeting a fellow Southerner—and* 6ne so charming—so soon 
after my advent into this far Western City,” he said. “When our 
delightful hostess mentioned the fact I was agreeably surprised, 
most agreeably. You will pardon me the liberty I take in paying 
you compliments at so early a stage of our mutual acquaintance. 
But between Southerners meeting so far from home there is 
bound to be a bond, as you know.” His antique stilted language 
had a pleasant flavor for the show girl. She wanted to giggle 
and yet she was flattered. “I was on the point of putting more 
questions when something intervened—I believe you were 
called away. Pardon me again, but might I inquire from what 
part of our beloved South you hail?” . 

“From Georgia,” she answered, more or less on a venture. 
Back in New York it usually had sufficed when she announced 
that she was a Southerner. : 

“Why, then, that does indeed] str@tigthen the tie between us,” 
he said. “By birth I am a Carolinian, but my dear mother was 
a Georgian of the Georgians. - She was a Colquit—one of the 
Savannah Colquits.”’ So, in another century, a descendant of a 
Tudor or a Percy might have spoken. “From what part of that 
noble old state do you come?” 

“Well, not from any place in particular,” she parried desper- 
ately. “I mean, not from any regular town, you understand. 
I was born out in the country, on a kind of a country place—a 
farm, sort of.” 

“Ah, a plantation,” he corrected her gently. “In our country 
we call them plantations. But near where? And in what 
county?” 

To gain time she spooned her mouth full of apple sauce. This 
was like filling in a blank for a census taker, only worse. Ina 
panic she cast about in that corner of her mind where her knowl- 
edge of geography should have*been. She thought of Columbus. 
There ought to be a Columbus in Georgia; there just must be. 
There was one in Ohio, she remembered; she played it once with 
a Shubert road show. And one in Indiana, too. She knew a 
fellow from there, a chorus man in the Follies. So she took a 
chance: 

“T was born out from a town called Columbus—about twenty 
miles out, I think.” 

“Oh, Columbus—a lovely and a thriving little city,” he said, 
and she breathed easier but only for an instant. “I know it well; 
I know many of the older families there. If you are from near 
Columbus you must know the——” 

She broke in on him. These waters grew steadily deeper. 

“Well, you see, I left there when I was only just a little thing. 
All I can remember is a big white house and a lot of colored 


The old man practically rammed her down my throat. 


peop—” She caught herself ““—a lot of darkies. My parents 
both died and my—my aunt took me. That is to say, she wasn’t 
my real aunt; just a close friend of the family.” Swiftly she con- 
tinued to improvise. “But I always called her Auntie. She 
moved up North to live and brought me along with her. Her 
hame was Smith.” (That much was pure inspiration, Smith 
being such a good safe common name.) “So that’s where I’ve 
lived most of my life—in the North. I don’t know scarcely 


And she screens great. She's naturally camera-wise. 


anything about my relatives. But at heart I’ve always been a 
very intense Southerner.” 

“T can well understand that,” he said, and the badgered 
fictionist hoped she had steered him back into safer shallows. 
“A real Southerner never ceases to be one. But I might have 
guessed that you had been reared among Northern influences 
and Northern surroundings. Your voice, in speaking, seems to 
betray the fact.” a 
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She experienced a discon- 
certing shock. Until now, 
she had thought practise had 
made perfect. Besides, she 
had studied under what she 
regarded as first-rate school- 
ing. At the outset of her 
stage career, when she first 
decided to be a Southern girl 
because being a Southern 
girl was popular and some- 
how had romance in it, she 
had copied her dialectics 
from a leading lady in a 
musical production, who in 
turn had copied the intona- 
tions of a stage director who 
had been a successful black- 
face comedian. And if a 
man who had been an end 
man in a minstrel show for 
years didn’t know how 
Southerners talked, who did? 
For months, now, barring 
only that nosey Tobe Daly, 
nobody had shown suspicion. 
Possibly Captain Teal read 
the flustered look on her face 
and mistook its purport, for 
he hastened to add: 

“T mean to say that the 
North has contaminated—or 
perhaps I should say, af- 
fected—your Southern pro- 
nunciation. My hearingisnot 
the best in the world but, as 
well as I may hear, it would 
seem that you speak certain 
words with—shall we say, 
an alien inflection. Pardon 
me again—the fault lies with 
my partial deafness—but I 
am afraid I didnot quitecatch 
your name last evening?” 

She told him. 

He bent toward her across 
the slopped breakfast dishes. 
He was as eager and happy 
as a child with a bright new 
toy. That was what he 
would have put you in mind 
of—a bearded octogenarian 
débutant in that pitiable 
state we call a second child- 
hood, but for the moment 
tremendously uplifted by a 
disclosure held to be of the 
utmost importance. 

“Why, my dear child,” he said, “you don’t mean to tell me! 
Where did you get your middle name? Was Lamar, by any- 
chance, your mother’s maiden name?” 

She nodded dubiously. As well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. But she had not hanged herself; in another minute she 
was to find that out. She had soundly strengthened herself. 

“Then we are related, you and I, my dear. Not closely re- 
lated, but even so, there is a relationship. I Suppose you might 
say we are very distant cousins. Now 

“T never was the one to bother much about family.” 

“Ah, but you would have bothered, as you call it, had you but 
known. Why, my dear child, you are related to some of the finest 
and oldest families in the South. Let me tell you who you are.” 

They sat there then, she listening and secretly amused at first 
and on the whole rather pleased with herself, and he all afire 
with the enthusiasm which the aging so often give to trivialities. 
While his bacon grew stiffer and his egg grew limper, each accord- 
ing to its own special chemistry, in the nest of their pooled cold 
greases, he ramified a luxuriant family tree, dowering her with a 
vast wealth of kinspeople whose names she knew she never 
would be able to remember—Waltours, Bullochs, Gordons, 
Telfairs, Hustouns. 

It seemed that among her forbears commonplace persons had 
found mighty few places. They had been statesmen, educators, 


His head back, his parted white whiskers 


railroad builders, gracious belles, warriors, orators, noble mothers, 
racers of fast horses, owners of broad fertile acres, kindly masters 
and mistresses of hundreds of black slaves, and their memories 
were a noble inheritance for her to carry onward with her. Just 
trying to keep track of the main details almost made her head 
ache. 

“My dear young lady,” he was saying as they got up together 
to quit the dining-room, emptied now of all except them, “we 
must see more of each other while we both are in this strange 
city. We who are of the old South will never lack for a congenial 
topic of conversation when we are thrown together. Northern- 
ers might not understand it, but you, with the legacy of blood 
that is in your veins—you will understand. After you, my dear; 
after you, please.” This was when they had gone as far as the 
door into the hallway. “And now then,” he was saying, as they 
passed along the hall, “let me tell you something more about your 
Grandfather Lamar’s estate and domestic establishment. The 
house itself I remember very clearly, as a youth. The Northern 
general, Sherman, burned it. It was white with . . .” 


HAT was the proper beginning of as freakish a companion- 
ship as that habitat for curious intimacies and petty enmi- 
ties, Mrs. H. Spicer’s, had ever seen. Of a younger man, of a 
man who had been indubitable flesh and blood, Tobe Daly might 
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flowing rearward, headlong into battle once more went Captain Teal. 


have been, in a way of speaking, jealous. At least he would have 
been annoyed that an interloper should all of a sudden come 
between him and his desires upon this casual little Doll Tearsheet 
oi the theater who called herself Blossom Lamar Clayton. But 
of a man old enough to be the kid’s grandfather, almost old 
enough to be her great-grandfather—furthermore a pompous, 
stilted, stupid, toploftical old dodo who behaved more like some- 
thing out of one of these old-timey, before-the-war novels than 


.a regular honest-to-gracious human being—well, to be jealous 


of such a man would be just plain downright foolish, that’s all. 
For Tobe an attitude of contemptuousness appeared to be the 
indicated mood. So he rode, as the saying goes, the high horse, 
and only once did he take advantage of a favoring opportunity 
openly to twit the girl regarding her choice of beaux. 

“That will be about all from you,” she snapped at him, using 
backstage language. “I’m picking my own friends these days. 
And you lay off from handing out your little digs at him across 
the table meal times. He may not be on to you—he’s too decent 
and polite himself to suspect anybody else of trying to razz him 
on the sly—but I’m on. So I’m serving notice on you to quit it 
because if you don’t, the first thing you know you'll be in a jam 
with me. I know how to handle your kind. I was raised that 
way. I guess it’s a kind of a tip-off on the way I was raised that 


Thad to wait until I met a man who'll be eighty his next birthday 


before I met somebody who knows how to treat a girl like she 
was a lady.” 

Tobe, drawing off, flung a parting retort at her. 

A kiddo, how did you find out what it feels like to be a 
y? 

“T never found out,” she said.. “I never knew before. But 
I’m taking lessons now.” 

That precisely was what she was doing—taking lessons. For 
her it was a new experience to be on terms of confidence with a 
man holding her in somewhat the affectionate regard which he 
might have bestowed upon a daughter did he have one. Most 
of the men with whom she had come in contact before this, 
coveted to possess her. Here at last was a relationship in which 
the carnal played no part; she somehow sensed that had he been 
in his prime instead of, as he was, teetering toward an onrushing 
senility, Captain Teal, believing her virginal—she grimaced 
bitterly to herself at that—yet would have shown her no fleshly 
side to his nature. In these present environments he was as 
much out of place as Sir Roger de Coverley would be at a Tam- 
many clambake, but the thing she liked about him was that for 
all his age and mental creakiness he nevertheless created out of 
himself an atmosphere of innate chivalry in which he moved 
and by which he went insulated against all unchaste and vulgar- 
izing contracts. Not that she put this (Continued on page 108) 
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Floyd Dell, author of **Moon- 
Calf" **The Briary Bush,” etc. 


F I could live my life over again, I should most of all want to 
change one little incident that happened when I was seven 
years old. It had to do with money. 

I feel, in spite of myself, rather apologetic when I write 
down that word “money.” We are all taught to be ashamed of 
our interest in money. But if I have learned anything in my 
thirty-seven years of living, it is not to be ashamed of what I 
really feel. And so I am going to confess that money is to me— 
as I believe it is to everybody—one of the most important things 
in life. 

Perhaps it is not so important to women and girls—I cannot 
say. But it is terribly important to 1.en and boys. And for this 
reason above all others—that when we have money in our pockets, 
we can seek their society freely and fearlessly. That is what 
we want money for—to spend on them. That is its spiritual 
importance. 

The spending of our money on girls is an outward and visible 
token of our inward secret wish to serve them. We are, if the 
occasion should arise, ready to die for them; but the occasion 
seldom arises, and so we buy for them instead . . . 

When I was seven years old, a little girl came to live across the 
street. She had golden curls, and her name was Margaret. She 
was older than I, and I was very much in awe of her. I had never 
been particularly interested in little girls, but I became shyly and 
desperately interested in golden-haired Margaret. 

I went over to see her almost every day, each time taking with 
me, as an excuse, one of my treasures to show her—an Indian 
arrow-head or a beautifully colored pebble or a picture-book.° 

Sometimes there was another little boy there, a hateful little 
boy, who was older than I was and arrogant with his superior 
years. 

One day he brought Margaret some candy, the kind that has 
little mottoes printed on it. She took the gift with enthusiasm, 
and neglected the picture-book I had brought to show her. I 
went home, a little forlorn but filled with determination. J was 
going to bring her some candy, too! The difficulty was that candy 
cost money. 

Up to this time, money had been a matter of no immediate per- 
sonal interest to me. We were very poor, because the woolen 
mills, where my father worked, were shut down, and he had to 
support the family on odd jobs. My mother raised chickens, and 
I would carry the eggs downtown and sell them for her. I never 
teased her for pennies, because I knew how poor we were. So I 
did not think of asking for money at home. I had to earn it, some- 
how. Perhaps there was something I could do for one of the 
neighbors to make five cents. 

One of our neighbors had a garden. He worked all day in a 
harness-shop, and hurried home to weed and hoe his garden before 
supper. That afternoon, when he came home, I wandered into 
his yard and watched him digging potatoes. His wife called him 
to come and wash up for supper, and he started reluctantly for the 
house. Then I summoned up my courage and said to him, “Mr. 
Stover, wouldn’t you like to have me finish digging your potatoes 
for you tomorrow?” 

He —_ amused. He didn’t know how serious a matter it was. 
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He asked me why I wanted to dig his potatoes. 1 told him ] 
wanted to earn some money, and he laughed. I didn’t tell him 
about the little girl’across the street—perhaps he would have 
thought that was funny, too. But he asked me how much ] 
wanted. 

I said, “Five cents.” 

He laughed again. ‘All right,” he said, “‘see that you have all 
the rest of the potatoes dug up when I come home tomorrow!” 

I was very happy; so happy that I ran across the street and told 
Margaret that I was going to bring her some candy day after 
tomorrow. She said, “That will be nice!” 

All the next day, under a hot midsummer sun, I worked in Mr. 
Stover’s potato-patch. It wasn’t a very big patch, but it seemed 
acres broad tome. All day I struggled with a huge garden-fork, 
routing out the potatoes from their hiding-places in the earth, 
and putting them in a big pile beside the patch. Perhaps it wasn’t 
such a big pile, really; but it seemed like a mountain to me at the 
day’s end. I sat beside it, very tired and very proud, waiting for 
Mr. Stover to come home from work. 

He came home and looked at my pile of potatoes and seemed 
much pleased. He praised me. He said I was a fine little worker. 
He patted me on the head . . . But he didn’t say anything 
about paying me. . 

I hung around, awkward and embarrassed, waiting. He went 
back to the house, and I followed him, thinking that he was going 
to get my money for me. I waited outside the door for him. But 
when he came out, it was with a basket on his arm, and he went 
to his bean-patch and began to pick a mess of beans for supper. 
Anxiously, thinking that he had forgotten, I trailed along, and 
stood at his elbow, waiting for him to remember. But he didn’t 
remember . . . And at last, in shame and confusion, I went 
home. I knew I ought to ask him for the money; but I couldn’t— 
I just couldn’t. I had done the work, and he knew it. What 
could I say? 

But I did tell my father about it when I went home. I suppose 
I wanted my father to collect my bill for me. He would knew 
what to say to Mr. Stover! I told him my troubles with com- 
plete confidence that he would understand the justice of my 
cause, and help me get the money . . . But my father didn’t 
understand. He didn’t know, to be sure, how important it was 
for me to have my money right away: he didn’t know about the 
rash promise I had made to the little girl across the street. All 
he saw was his little boy over-anxious about five cents, and 
apparently accusing a good neighbor of dishonesty. 

He said to me: “Oh, you'll get your money all right—you 
needn’t worry about it!” 

Impatiently he said it, and—it seemed to me—scorniully.. It 
was as though he were convicting me of—of greed, of I hardly 
knew what: treating me as though in wanting my money I was 
revealing myself as a low and despicable character. It was unjust! 
And because I loved my father and wanted him to love and 
admire me, it hurt. I defended myself, in my own mind, against 
the scorn of my father’s tone. I had a right, I said to myself, to 
that money! I had earned it, hadn’t I? But I couldn’t say these 
things to my father. He ought to have known them, I thought. 
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A little boy of seven expects a 
t deal of wisdom from his father. 

He wasn’t going to help me; that 
was clear. If I wanted to get my 
money that night, so as to buy the 
candy for Margaret tomorrow, I 
would have to go back and confront 
Mr. Stover at the supper-table .. . 

And what I wish, of all things in my 
life, could have been different, is here: 
I wish my father had said to me, “Mr. 
Stover ought to have paid you; it was 
thoughtless of him not to. But I am 
sure that he simply forgot. You have 
a perfect right to remind him. Go 
and tell him you have come for your 
money—and tell him I told you to, 
if you like. He will give it to you, 
and if he doesn’t, I will. Don’t be 
afraid.” 

But he didn’t say that to me; and 
the idea of going back to Mr. Stover 
and demanding my money, after what 
my father had just said, was hateful 
tome. It would have proved that I 
was the greedy little boy that my 
father despised . . . I couldn’t go 
back. Instead, I said proudly to my- 
self, “I don’t want that old money. 
I don’t care if I never get it!” 

It wasn’t true. I did care about 
that money, because of what I in- 
tended to use it for. But I tried hard 
not to care. I tried hard to put it 
out of my thoughts. But, because the 
money was all mixed up with the 
little girl across the street, I had to 
put her out of my thoughts, too. That 
was why it was so hard. 

I cried myself to sleep that night. 
In the morning I woke up, happy for 
a moment with the thought of going 
over to play with Margaret. And 
then I remembered that I must not, 
could not—ever again. I would be 
too ashamed. 

All that day I hid in the house, for 
fear she would see me, and call to me. 
My mother wondered anxiously why 
I didn’t have any appetite for my 
meals; if she had known, doubtless she 
would have given me the money. 
But the whole thing was too painful 
totalk about. It was a hateful secret, 
to be forgotten as soon as possible. 
Only, the trouble is—there’s a part of 
the mind that never quite forgets such 
things. They are wounds that fester 
inthe darkness . . . 

A few days later, Mr. Stover re- 
membered. He stopped at my house, 
called me, took out a pocketful of 
change and handed me a dozen 
pennies. He was over-paying me. No 
doubt he thought he was being gen- 
erous. But I did not thank him. I 
hated him. I took the money with 


averted face. It seemed to burn my 


fingers. It was hateful to me. After 
he had gone, I went out into the wood- 
lot behind the house, and threw it as 
far as I could. It was more money 
than I had ever had; but I did not want it—now . . . I never 
played with little Margaret again; nor, for many years, with any 
little girl . ; 

And though, as a young man, I had long since forgotten with 
my conscious mind that painful incident of my childhood, I had an 
odd attitude toward money: I despised it. I thought myself an 
idealist on that account; I did not know that I was only a hurt 
child, a child in whose mind there was.the ache of an old wound. 
The getting of money was all mixed up in my emotions with an 
obscure hatred. When I saw, in my favorite poets, the desire for 


Floyd Dell used to scorn money. Now he's human enough 
to want all he can get for Mrs. Dell and their son. 


money described as “lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain,” that 
seemed to me just and accurate. 

I repeated to myself the words of Tennyson: ‘Who but a fool 
would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his word?” It was a 
matter of cheating or being cheated—a dirty business, and ] 
wanted to have nothing to do with it. 

Accordingly, I had also an odd attitude toward work. I was 
not ambitious, as other boys were. To work for the joy of it, in 
some ideal commonwealth of the future—that would be splendid, 
but working for money—faugh! Yet (Continued on page 130) 
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The Story So Far: 


| EE PURDY was the center oi 
a hidden drama. Some- 
body was trying apparently 
to drive him away from the 
Enchanted Hill, the New Mexican 
cattle ranch where he lived with 
his tubercular sister, Hallie. 

Into the midst of the drama 
stepped Gail Ormsby. She had 
just inherited the Box K ranch, 
whose manager, Ira Todd, was 
Lee’s bitterest enemy and was at 
that moment in the hospital as 
an indirect result of a quarrel 
with Purdy. Knowing nothing 
of this, Gail accepted Lee’s hos- 
pitable offer to stay temporarily 
with them. She was greatly at- 
tracted by her host’s refinement 
and charm and daring spirit. 
She allowed Lee to take charge 
of her ranch, which, like his own, 
was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

But she had stepped into a 
hornet’s nest. Ira Todd, in the 
hospital, told her so circumstan- 
tial a story of Lee’s villainous 
past that she could not but be- 
lieve it; and Lee admitted the 
main facts. So Gail, deeply dis- 
illusioned, prepared to leave 
La Cuesta Encantada. 

She was first witness to a new 
act in the drama. Purdy had 
been a major of aviation, deco- 
rated for bravery in the war, and 
still kept several planes. Out- 
side his hangar that night Gail 
saw one of his men, Joaquin, cold-bloodedly kill a prowling 
stranger, and Tommy Scaife, Lee’s mechanician, take the body 
off in an airplane. Now as it happened, Joaquin was justified; 
the stranger had already crippled one of the planes in such a way 
that it was a miracle that not only Lee, but Gail as well, had 
escaped death when they rode in it the previous day. But this 
Gail did not know. 

Before going to bed, she bitterly accused Lee of complicity in 
the murder. She also begged him to spare the life of Ira Todd, 
whom Tommy had sworn to kill; but Lee assured her he intended 
to kill that animal himself. 

The next day Tommy Scaife learned at Bear Tooth’s rancheria 
that Forest Ranger MacDougald had been murdered. Having 
seen a mysterious buckskin horse and a column of smoke from 
his airplane, he decided to set out on horseback for the glade 
where - suspicious horse had been seen grazing. 


vet 


Tommy captured his man, a drug-debased Mexican, and the 
story he told Purdy in Gail’s presence convinced the girl that 
her host had good reason for some of his acts which hitherto she 
had thought so lawless. 


HEN the last peanut had been distributed to the 

squirrels and the little mendicants had departed for 

home, Lee Purdy stood up, glanced critically at the 

sky as if making a weather forecast, turned to go 
into the house and started, surprised, to see Gail still sitting 
watching him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t intend to ignore your presence. 
I grow a bit absent-minded when I’m thinking hard.” 

“T’ve been waiting here for you to say something.” 

“T haven’t anything to say.” 

“Most men would, under the circumstances. I had expected 
to be scolded and had made up my mind to accept the scolding in 
good part.” 

“Why should I scold you?” 

“Because I haven’t been a good sport. I have employed the 
old feminine weapons to force my will upon you. I have preyed 
upon your goodness of heart; I have sought to arouse your 
chivalry by urging my helplessness and dependence upon Mr. 
Todd. I was low enough to ask a favor of you, whom | ieared 
and despised—and I had not scrupled to conceal my feeling. 
toward you.” 

He smiled tolerantly. “I must claim the privilege of forgivimg 
you, if I desire, Miss Ormsby. And I see naught unreasonable 
in admiring one who despises me. At least you were frank and 


ae and I always admire those qualities in any human 
ing. 
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“I was low enough to ask a 
favor of you,’ Gail said. you 
whom I feared and despised.” 


Illustrations 


by 
Dean Cornwell 


“T am sorry I was so horrid to you last night.” 

“T’m glad you are sorry.” 

“Aren’t you a little bit sorry you—ah—rough- 
housed me?” 

“Not at all. You earned your rough-housing! 
I'm only sorry you make rough-housing neces- 
sary. 

“There is a hard, cold, inflexible quality in 
your nature, Major Purdy.” 

“T flatter myself I’m not a human oyster. Still 
I try not to be cruel, overbearing, tyrannical or 
unjust.” 

“T must say I haven’t cbserved those qualities 
in you.” 

“Perhaps then I may hazard the hope that, 
even though you despise me now, I am in a fair 
way to earn your respect ultimately. I’m a 
patient man. I know how to wait.” 

“Did you really make up your mind, following 
your unfortunate encounter with Mr. Todd in 
the restaurant, that you must kill him unless he 
complied with your ultimatum?” 

“T did,” he replied sadly. ‘Once in a lifetime 
such decisions must be made by men whose fate 
is not so fortuitous as they themselves could 
desire. I shall take no joy in the job; indeed, I 
imagine I shall feel, when the issue is finally 
joined, as I felt toward a dog I once was forced 
to destroy. He was an ordinarily good dog but 
he would kill calves.” 

“Well, I release you from your promise to 
spare your enemy for two weeks.” 

He was amazed. ‘“Thahk you,” he replied 
gravely. “That isa great relief to me.” 

“You appear to be engaged in a war not 
entirely of your own seeking,” the girl went on. 
“Tt isn’t fair of me to handicap your defense un- 
less at the same time I handicap your enemy’s 
attack.” 

He nodded affirmation. ‘You are going to 
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plead with Todd to accept my ultimatum in order to spare his 
own life?” 

“No. It has just occurred to me that I haven’t the slightest 
right to ask him to do something that may be in direct con- 
travention of his private code. I begin to think that the doctrine 
of personal responsibility is a sound one and that in the issue 
between you and Mr. Todd I can have no possible interest. 

“So you have decided to remain neutral?” 

She nodded. 

“Would you prefer that I emerge victorious, Miss Ormsby?” 

“That is not a proper subject for discussion now.” 

“Have you any other reason for giving Todd and me per- 
mission to riddle each other?” 

“Yes,” she answered bravely. “You would cut much too 
ignoble a figure in the role of a skulker.” 

He arched his eyebrows in pleased appreciation. “It appears 
to me you'll soon be back where you were before you had your 
illuminating interview with Todd,” he suggested slyly. 

She shook her bright brown head. “I am helpless and ignorant 
of my own business affairs. I require help and advice and I can 
trust neither of the two men who have offered it.” 

“You have a curious habit of letting the tail go with the hide, 
Miss Ormsby. Please permit me to advise you once more. Under 
no circumstances trust me, but continue to trust Ira Todd until 
you catch him out of bounds.” 

“Why do you not wish me to trust you, Major Purdy?” 

“That is not a proper subject for discussion now,” he flung 
back at her, without resentment. 

Her eyes were wistful. “But it would please you to have me 
trust vou, wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course it would. But until that day when you shall come 
to me voluntarily and ask me to 
help you and advise you I prefer 
to play a lone hand.” 


He sat there with 
a rifle on his knee. 


“I wonder if that day will ever come?” Gail said, 

“Quien sabe! Something tells me that my unknown enemies 
are desirous of acquiring your ranch also and that their purpose 
can only be served by acquiring both ranches simultaneously; 
therefore, it seems to me that, to this extent at least, your for. 
tunes are linked with mine; that when the blow falls on me it 
will fall on you. If I succeed in disposing, successfully, of my 
enemies, I think I will have, automatically, disposed of yours,” 

He reached forth, impulsively, and, with that maddening, 
debonair smile of his, touching her hand gently, added: 

“Then, perhaps, you will know whom to trust.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


WEEN Jake Dort parted with Lee Purdy outside the door 
of the hospital room in which Ira Todd lay considering the 
various aspects of the unpleasant hole into which he had pre- 
cipitated himself, there was tumult in the soul of the range boss. 
While calling upon the sheriff, to be sworn in as a deputy, he had 
heard, from this authoritative source, the details of Todd’s 
encounter with Purdy in Chan’s restaurant. 

Later, as Jake crossed the street to the office of the justice of 
the peace to swear out a writ of attachment on the Box K caballado 
he met a man who had been present during the episode and from 
him confirmed the tale which the sheriff had told him. There- 
after the issue was, to Jake Dort, as clear as if he beheld it already 
consummated ; following his brief interview with Purdy there was 
absolutely no doubt in Jake’s mind but that there was, as he ex- 
pressed it to Ira Todd a moment later, “‘blood on the moon.” 

“You must ’a’ been jingled, Iry,” Jake declared, “otherwise 
you wouldn’t have spit in Purdy’s face an’ give out that rotten dig 
about his sister. That's something you’ve got to answer for.” 

“Well, I did have a couple under my ‘belt,” Todd confessed, 
“but drunk or sober I would have acted ‘the same. I’m out to 
run that skunk out of this country and 
I might as well supply my own excuse.” 

“Iry,” Jake: pleaded. “Your head 
needs fixin’. You sure do need to con- 
sult a phrenologist. You got your 
orders from Purdy an’ if you don’t obey 
‘em Purdy just naturally ain’t got no 
choice ’ceptin’ to enforce ’em in # 
usual way. An’ they tell me he’s the 
fastest, coolest, straightest wing shot, 
with either hand, in the hull state of 
New Mexico. Iry, you aimin’ to com- 
mit suicide?” 

Todd laughed nervously. “Don’t 
you worry none about me, Jake,” he 
soothed his foreman. “I’m tellin’ you 
this Purdy’s a windbag. . I don’t say he 
might not start something in the heat 
of anger, but if I give him a couple of 
days to cool down he’ll be mighty glad 
forget that affair 
jp “the restaurant. 

Reckon. I’. .get out 
‘ of this hospital and 
ride baek> to. the 

ranch with 

Jake’s. wil 

brows went up. Fe 

stared for half a 

minute at his chief. 

“Looks to me like as 

if “you’re runnin’, 

Iry,” he announced 

coldly. 

“Well, what do 
you expect me to do, 
Jake? Lie around 
this hotel until the 
first day I get out 
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and have Purdy or one of his killers beef me at a time when I’m 
not physically able to give myself an even break? When I’m 
fit to hold my own, Jake, I’ll come back to Arguello. Don’t you 
worry none about that.” 

“Well, you’re either crazy or a sight better shot than I know 
you are,” Jake declared. “What you done to Purdy wasn’t no 
credit to you, Iry, and there’s folks in this town mighty free to say 
they hope he busts you for it and that right soon.” 

“He swallowed what I had to say an’ what I did to him,” 


| Hallie 


Todd blustered. But Jake was not to be put off by any such 
argument. 

“Tf a man done to me what you did to Purdy,” he replied, 
“T’d know then an’ there that sooner or later I’d have to kill you. 
Bein’ unarmed an’ not havin’ any of my own friends present I’d 
swaller your dirt myself—not because I was: afraid, but because 
any time I’d make up my mind I had to kill a man I’d name the 
time an’ the place myself! Iry, for the last time I’m tellin’ you. 
You take program from Purdy or before long you'll sas feet 


said, 
he 


In hysterical 
Spanish and En- 
glish the killer 
began babbling 
confession. 
**Who hired 
you?’ demand- 


ed Purdy. 


from some flowers you can’t smell. Iry, I’m tellin’ you!” 
“When I need your advice, Jake, I’ll ask for it,’ Todd 
countered. 

Jake’s red face glowed a darker red. “So you’re goin’ to send a 
killer out after Purdy, eh?” he queried. 

“What makes you think that,” Todd demanded quickly. 

“Well, you’re runnin’ away from this hospital right after Purdy 
put the buck up to you, and ten minutes ago you was askin’ me 
to kill Purdy for you or give up your gun so’s you could do the job 
yourself, although you knew Purdy wasn’t heeled. Iry, it occurs 
to me all of a sudden that you got an orange stripe runnin’ clear 
through you. You won’t take program from Purdy an’ you won’t 
fight him an’ you’re plumb yellow, so the only way out for you is 
to hire some skunk to beef Purdy before he beefs you.”’ His bale- 
ful eye appraised Todd. “Iry,” he continued, “you an’ me’ve 
been friends a good many years an’ I must say I’ve been happy 
ene Sores you, but I’m free to tell you that if Purdy was a 


friend o’ mine I’d tell him to come an’ git you before your killer 
could git him.” 

“You must be drunk, Jake,” Todd growled without anger. He 
climbed out of bed, prowled around the room on trembling legs, 
seeking his clothing, while Jake sat and glared at him like a 
malevolent old dog. Half an hour later the two men, in a hired 
automobile, were en route to the Box K ranch. They rode in 
silence, although several times Todd essayed to strike up a con- 
versation on some commonplace subject. Jake resolutely de- 
clined the bait, however, and slipped deeper and deeper into a 
mood of melancholy. 

As they drove into the yard of the Box K ranch, Pete Howe 
strolled out to meet them. “Hello, Iry,” he said. “What's hap- 
pened to your head?” 
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“T’ll tell you tomorrow morning, Pete. All I’ve got to say to 
you tonight is that Jake is still foreman of this ranch.” 

“I guess that settles the argyment,”’ Pete returned pleasantly. 
“If it’s all the same to you, boss, I reckon I’ll have my time in the 
morning.” 

“You ride over to La Cuesta Encantada and ask Miss Ormsby 
for your time,” Todd flung at him. “Jake’s put a plaster on the 
caballado to protect his claim, the bank account is overdrawn and 


the cattle are mortgaged. You collect the best way you know 


how, Pete.” 
“Well, you know mighty well I. won’t pick on that girl 
or it.” 

Pete returned to the bunk house; Jake Dort repaired to his 
quarters, and after dismissing the driver of the car Ira Todd went 


to his, closed the door behind him and for the first time in 
his life—locked it. 
During the night he was awakened from a troubled slumber 


_ by the roaring of a motor and the weird shrieking of a siren. He 


struck a match and looked at his watch. It was a quarter of one. 
What.under the canopy did Lee Purdy or his man Scaife mean by 
hovering over the Box K ranch at such an hour? With wildly 
beating heart Todd crept out of bed and possessed himself of a 
rifle; then, sitting in the darkness on the edge of his bed, he 
awaited the arrival of his enemy. 

Presently a knock sounded on the door. ‘“Who’s there?” 
Todd challenged hoarsely. ‘Speak or I’ll let you have it.” 

“Tt’s Jake. Purdy or his man Scaife has been flyin’ over the 
ranch an’ dropped a message for you. It’s lyin’ out here. Come 
cut an’ take a look at it, Iry.” 

Ira Todd came forth and Jake led him to the group of cowhands 
who, clad in their underclothes, clustered around the battered 
body of a dead man. 

“He had a sack tied around his head,” Jake explained, “but I 
cut that off’n him. None o’ the boys here know him, although 
Pete Howe says he saw the feller playin’ pitch in the card-room of 
the Arguello hotel this afternoon, with three other strangers.” 

Jake flashed an electric torch on the gory face of the dead man 
and Todd shuddered and clutched the foreman’s arm. In the 
moonlight his face was ghastly; he appeared about to a so 
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Jake and Pete Howe assisted him back to his bed, where the fore- 
man dismissed Pete, lighted the kerosene lamp and sat regarding 
his superior officer. 

“Well, I was right after all, wasn’t I?” he said presently. 
“You’d sent your killer after Purdy already, so no wonder you 
could afford to be spunky—or crazy—I dunno which. An’ I 
wasn’t far off the target when I called you yaller, becuz you are 
valler! You’re scared silly right now an’ I’m here to tell you, 
Todd, you got good reason to be. That flyin’ man was Tommy 
Scaife an’ he’s the feller, most likely, that captures your killer. 
Mebbe he makes the feller talk some before bustin’ him through 
the head with a six-shooter. Anyhow, I’m layin’ you ten to one 
Lee Purdy or Tommy Scaife will be callin’ on you inside of twelve 
hours. It don’t make no difference now whether your man killed 
Purdy or not. We know Scaife is alive an’ kickin’ an’ while 
Scaife’s in that interestin’ condition your life ain’t worth the price 
of a bartender’s mistake! 

“Beef Scaife an’ you got Hallowell to reckon with. Beef 
Hallowell, damn your dog’s heart, Iry Todd, an’ you got me!” 
Jake’s mighty fist smashed down on the table and the kerosene 
lamp fairly jumped. “When Purdy or one of his men drop in 
you'll come out an’ meet ’em, an’ you'll be wearin’ a six gun, 
sabe? Nobody here is goin’ to protect you an’ if you won’t come 
out an’ fight like a man I'll set this here shack afire an’ drive you 
out.” 

Jake tossed Todd’s six-shooter on the table and stalked out and 
back to his bed, where he sat for an hour, with his bruised face in 
his hands. 

“T got to see her an’ him,” he kept mumbling to himself. “I 
can’t have ’em think I’m playin’ all of Iry’s dirty game. I’ve 
played enough of it, but here’s where I quit. He gets me all het 
up with the notion Purdy’s a crook, an’ when the Chink slams 
him over the head I’m that onreasonable I don’t stop to ask ques- 
tions but organize that fool necktie party of Iry’s friends. Iry 
cheers me on. He hopes there’ll be some shootin’ on La Cuesta 
Encantada and mebbe Purdy gets killed. I reckon Iry don’t care 
much what happens to me. He puts me up to blockin’ the girl’s 
plans by attachin’ her caballado . . . well, I can’t play the game 
with the yaller pup. I ain’t no doctor of divinity, but if ever the 
necessity rises I aim to kill my own snakes or get bit to death 
atryin’ . . . Quite so, Mr. Dort. There’s something rotten in 
Denmark an’ I ain’t goin’ to be a party to it.” 

It was daylight before Jake fell into a troubled sleep. When the 
sun streaming through his tiny window awakened him, he dis- 
covered that Pete Howe had saddled his horse and ridden from 
the Box K an hour previous. 

Throughout the day Jake Dort sat in front of the bunk-house 
and scanned the sky in the direction of La Cuesta Encantada. He 
was certain Purdy or Tommy Scaife would call to exact the settle- 
ment and he chafed at the delay, for until the issue should be 
decided Jake felt that he could not, with entire legal propriety, 
remove the grim horror that still lay sprawled in the ranch yard. 
Moreover, its presence there was making him nervous. 

About noon Todd emerged from his quarters, saw Jt, and 
recoiled as if he had been struck, but presently, gathering his 
waning courage, he disappeared into the ranch kitchen and 
cooked himself some breakfast. Upon emerging from the kitchen 
he called to Jake to get a couple of the boys and bury /2. 

“Can’t, nohow, Iry,”’ Jake growled back. ‘That reminder’s 
got to be left there for the coroner. We dassen’t tech it.” 

“Then spread a tarpaulin over it,” Todd commanded. 

“Well, might do that,” Jake replied—and did it. At half-past 
four he despaired of a killing that day, so he climbed into the 
ranch car and departed without telling anybody whither he was 
bound. Todd, still very weak and uncertain in his movements, 
had gone back to bed. He longed, with a great longing, to leave 
New Mexico that day, but Jake had taken the only available 
means of transportation for the present, and it would be some 
days before Todd could hope to straddle a horse and make a run 
for it. Meanwhile, there was nothing he could do save await the 
arrival of Lee Purdy or Tommy Scaife. He must cross his 
bridge when he came to it, and (his hopes not yet all fled) after all 
it might not be necessary to cross it! 


CHAPTER AX 


INCHITA, entering the living-room where Purdy and Gail 

sat, made two announcements. Dinner was served and a 

stranger awaited in the patio, desirous of an interview with 
Senor Purdy and the Sefiorita Ormsby. 

Purdy stepped across the hall to his office, possessed himself of 

a pistol, and returned to the living-room. ‘Tell him to come in, 
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Conchita,” he ordered, and stood watching the door with some. 
thing of the alert interest of a terrier at a rat-hole. 

Jake Dort entered presently. 

Dejection sat on the big foreman as prominently as a parrot 
sits on its perch. His bruised face presented now a worse appear- 
ance even than it had the day before, and the ear which Joaquin 
had so delicately notched was done up in a dressing absurdly too 
large. Jake’s entrance was devoid of the old belligerent swing: 
his glance was on the floor; he appeared broken in spirit as he 
saluted them both respectfully and stood, twirling his hat in his 
big hands. Purdy begged him to be seated, so Jake accepted and 
sat scratching his head as if in great perplexity. 

“Major Purdy, sir,”’ he said presently, ‘I want you should 
know that my duties as range boss of the Box K ranch haye 
always been confined to ranch duties, with the exception of that 
fool necktie party I headed here day before yesterday. I want 
you should know I’ve never mixed in Iry’s private affairs an’ 
what’s more, I don’t intend to.” 

“T understand your position thoroughly, Jake, and I believe 
every word you say. With reference to the incident which has so 
disturbed you, Tommy Scaife will explain that to you at dinner,” 

Jake grinned horribly. “I reckon I’d better keep away from. 
that mess hall of yourn, Major,” he replied. “I’m right un-. 
popular in that quarter.” 

“Not at all, Jake. When you leave here, see Tommy, square 
yourself with him, and tell him I said he was to square you with 
Joaquin and take you in to dinner.” 

“Thanks. Miss Ormsby, I got something to say to you, if you 
please, ma’am. It’s to your interest to listen to me, if so be you'll 
let me talk.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dort. Proceed.” ; 

“Just as I leave the Box K this afternoon, I meet Henry Menefee 
of the Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation. He’s headed for 
the Box K to see Iry Todd, but when I tell him Iry’s too sick to 
be seen he says he reckons he’ll drive over to San Simeon an’ see 
you at Jim Presbery’s place. I’m some curious to know how come 
Henry Menefee to know where he’s likely to find you and what he 
wants to see you about, so I tell him you’re here, an’ he turns 
around an’ trails right up here behind me. He’s outside 
now a-talking to Tommy Scaife.” Jake paused, looked keenly 
at Gail and then at Purdy. “I reckon you don’t have to see 
Henry Menefee if you don’t want to,”’ he suggested. 

Fell a silence. Gail realized that Jake, in his subtle way, 
desired to give her a hint of impending danger. 

“Do you think he’s called to serve papers, Jake?’ Purdy 
queried. 

Jake shrugged. “Times is pretty hard in the cattle business 
an’ with them fellers it’s always a case of safety first. They been 
foreclosin’ on others in this county:”’ 

“Mr. Menefee has not come here for that purpose,” Gail stated 
confidently. “He has agreed with Mr. Todd to renew the 
mortgage on the cattle and I dare say he is calling to secure my 
signature to a new note.” 

Jake and Purdy exchanged almost imperceptible glances. 
“Who told you all this, ma’am?” the former asked. 

“Mr. Todd, at the hospital yesterday afternoon.” 

“TJ reckon there must be some mistake, ma’am. Henry 
Menefee’s office is over to Albuquerque an’ he wouldn’t come this 
far just to get you to sign a new note. He’d send the note by mail 
an’ ask you to sign it an’ mail it back to him.” 

“But Mr. Todd showed me the telegram,” Gail persisted. 

Jake subsided, but again he cast a swift, sidelong glance at 
Purdy’s face. Evidently reassured by what he saw there, he 
stood up to go. “Well, I reckon you know your own business, 
ma’am,” he decided. “There ain’t no more to say, ’ceptin’ I’ve 
come to the conclusion I don’t want no attachment on your saddle 
stock to protect my claim for wages. I’ve done forgot that 
notion, an’ it wasn’t no credit to me ever to think of it.” 

“Why, naturally you would release the attachment after Mr. 
Todd had paid you,” Gail countered coolly. 

“Try ain’t paid me nothin’, Miss Ormsby.” ' 

‘“‘Why—why he told me he had borrowed some money, on his 
personal credit, from a bank in Sante Fé; that he had given you 
the ranch payroll with instructions to pay off the hands.” 

“T ain’t seen no payroll, ma’am, and I want you should know 
I’m declinin’ to protect my claim for reasons best known to my- 
self. x urthermore, Iry ain’t been to Santa Fé lately. Ih 
him tell Pete Howe to collect from you. He told Pete he didn’t 
have no money for him, that the ranch bank account was over- 
drew an’ the ranch credit strained to the limit, so I reckon, ma’am, 
you must have misunderstood Iry.” 

“T did not misunderstand him at all.”’ (Continued on page 172) 
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R. ALEXANDER POPE, who slung some wicked 
ink in‘the good old days of 1700, once set the book- 
worms agog with a bedtime story he laughingly 
called “Essay On Man.” Don’t feel unduly illiter- 

ate if you haven’t read this novel—the movies will “adapt” it 
in time as a super-production and you'll probably view it from 
your comfortable loge seat under the title, “Sweet Sixteen,” 
or some similar Hollywood label. 

But all films aside, in the second episode of Al’s “Essay On 
Man” he made the following wise crack: 


“Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree!” 


Well, the above is not only satisfactory proof that Mons. Pope 


had solved the mysteries of rhyming, but also that he stood by. 


Fve’s sorrowful discovery that no man is perfect! Instead of 
Adam being himself upon receipt of that noted pippin from his 

ing girl friend, that clown prorptly made apple-sauce 
out of the Garden of Eden and threw the fig leaf makers into 
bankruptcy. His male descendants are still looking for the best 
of it, and there’s been no falling off in the demand for apples, 
according to the reports that reach me/ 

Lhope you won’t get the crazy idea from this that I’m an old 
maid or a man-hater, because, really, nothing aside from Con- 
fess could be sillier. Honest to Dawes, any one who likes the 
Wonger sex any better than J do shouldn’t be allowed at large, 
to fooling! But I can take my boys or leave ’em alone, if you 
know what I mean. 


However, to get back to perfection in men—well, honestly, 
you might as well look for Ethiopian mayors in Georgia! There’s 
a catch to the best of ’em and a girl is lucky indeed if she can 
find out what the catch is, previous to bowing her comely head 
and mumbling the fatal, “I do!” 

In case my face awakes no memories, as Rip Van Winkle 
jocularly remarked to his wife, I’m Gladys Murgatroyd, the 
voice with the smile at the Hotel St. Moe, an inn that wouldn’t 
dare be anywhere but in the port of New York, really! In the 
course of an hour, a baker’s hundred masculines pass a given 
point in the lobby. 

I’m the given point and from my throne on the busy telephone 
switchboard I’ve made quite a close study of our natural pro- 
tectors in the past two years—without learning any lessons of an 
eyebrow raising nature. I’m too careful for that, thank you! 
As I captured first, second and third prize in a beauty contest 
just before retiring from public life to enter the phone service, 
not a few boys have strutted their stuff for my amusement. I 
wouldn’t fool you—I’ve never had to do anything alone that I 
didn’t choose to, if you follow me. 

Well, the net result of my studies has been that not only are 
our eternal pursuers not perfect, but we don’t want them to be, 
honestly! Young men, let me give you a tip—a man who even 
appears to be perfect is just a blank cartridge from a feminine 
point of view! It’s your very imperfections that attract us, get 
me? No girl ever stays long in love with any “model young man” 
—on the contrary, when she marries she wants one whose slightly 
incomplete ingredients will allow her to add some touch of = own! 
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Perfection is more apt to stir up suspicion than passion. As 
a gleaming example of that statement, let’s take the case of 
G. Dawson Lawson and Bertha McManus. Tune in and get this! 

Until she suddenly went Mah Jong, Bertha McManus was one 
of my playmates on the St. Moe switchboard and was known as 
“Big Bertha” far and wide. By a strange coincidence, Bertha 
was both! As Hazel Killian, my beautiful but hard-boiled room- 
mate maliciously remarked, nobody but the owner of a circus 
could properly appreciate Big Bertha, who would have to bend 
in half to pass under Brooklyn Bridge, and sagged the scales at 
two hundred pounds, with her blond hair bobbed and her 
earrings off. Bertha was lots of girl, she was for a fact! Dame 
Nature, however, had relented at the last minute and staked 
Big Bertha to an exceedingly pretty face, a complexion that 
would discourage a rose, and velvety cuticle you’d love to 
touch—if there wasn’t so fearfully much of it! 

But to get to the point, as the pencil-sharpener says, Big 
Bertha’s unreasonable burliness by no means murdered her 
romantic yearnings or put a damper on her lifelong ambition— 
viz., i.e. and to wit, to become a movie star! Broiling canine! 
Can you picture this coy two-hundred-pound charmer being 
made love to by Valentino, for instance? Well, none of the 
movie companies had any desire to picture it, either! 

Both me and Hazel, herself a film flapper, thought the gigantic 
Bertha’s yen to bask in the Kleig lights a slightly maniacal desire 
in her case. If Big Bertha ever had any of what the directors 
call “sex appeal,” well, her appeal had long since been denied! 
Why, this Amazon’s huge bulk would throw public sympathy 
to the villain in any situation and no male since Hercules could 
qualify to play opposite her as a hero—either in real or reel life! 

Big Bertha gloomily admitted the truth of the above as she 
daily observed the Johns gulp and stagger away dazed when me 
or Hazel tossed ’em a charitable smile, and then saw these same 
Humpty Dumpties appear panic-stricken and scurry for cover 
when she hopefully vamped ’em. 
Dwarfed by Bertha, even Jerry 
Murphy, the man-mountain house 
detective, and Pete Kift, the cynical 
bell captain, scorned her amorous 
advances and indignantly refused to 
step out with her, as I frequently 
coaxed ’em. 

“T’m laughin’ from you!” says the 
chivalrous Jerry. “I don’t wish no 
part of ’at baby. If she sat on a guy’s 
lap, she’d founder him!” 

“Bertha’s the makin’s of a great 
side show,” adds Pete, another gallant. 
“T only wish my future was half as 
big as her waist!” 

But, honestly, I was genuinely sorry 
for the lovelorn and unkissed Bertha, 
who craved an affair and barred no 
Caucasian! 

Hazel happened to be honoring me 
with a visit at the board, making the 
usual hopeful male attendance there 
twice as heavy, when Big Bertha re- 
turned from her annual two-weeks-off, 
to do what she would with. 

“Hello, Bertha!” greets Hazel cat- 
tily. “You look a full half-ounce 
lighter than when I last saw you!’ 

“Much obliged!” smiles Bertha, 
jabbing a plug viciously in the board. 
“That mole on your cheek still shows, 
don’t it?” 

Honestly, this pair should have been 
called Barnum & Bailey: Every time 
they get together there’s a circus! 

“Where did you spend your vaca- 
tion, Bertha?” I asked to prevent 
violence. 

“On the vast reaches of Long 
Island,” says Bertha curling her lip 
at Hazel. “And that ain’t ali—I 
been working in a moving picture!” 

“With that figure of yours?” laughs 
Hazel merrily. “Stop clowning!” 

“What do you know about movie 
figures?” demands Bertha slightly 
steamed. 


Big Bertha’s exceedingly chubby arms 
around his neck choked off the rest. 


“Plenty!” sighs Hazel wearily. “(Let me give you an exampk 
of film arithmetic; twice three is sex, two and two is——” 

“‘Listen—don’t get new with me!” interrupts Bertha peevishly, 
“T’ll sneak in your room some night and put concrete in your 
beauty clay!” 

“Speaking of truffles, what did you do in the picture and what's 
the name of it, Bertha?” I ask hurriedly. 

“She’s probably been playing the lead in those Plastigrams|” 
giggles Hazel. 

“I took the part of an extra in ‘Love Au Gratin’ with Gloria 
La Gishmadge,” says Bertha, ignoring Hazel. “I just happened 
to be the type the director wanted. Laugh that off!” 

“Catch me a glass of water!”’ busts out Hazel. “T love that. 
Ile must have used you instead of a set, Bertha, or else you 
doubled for Pike’s Peak!” 

“Sour grapes!” says Bertha calmly. “You’re sore because they 
can’t use you no more. I don’t see how you manage to dress like 
you do, without working!” 

“Don’t speak out of turn, or you'll win yourself some 
grief!” flares Hazel angrily. “I’m getting by on what | 
saved!” 

“Well, I wish to Gawd I could save one of them guys!” sighs 
Bertha—and as usual, they parted about as friendly as two 
boxers breaking from a clinch. 

One reason that Hazel felt unusually feline that morning was 
the fact that her first daring attempt at assembling a scenario 
had been a horrible bust. While waiting to be called to the 
camera, Hazel had ripped off a little gem entitled “Women Give 
Too Much!” and threw it at the handiest studio. It shot back 
so swift that, really, the ink was still wet and the following con- 
ment put Hazel ablaze: 

Dear Madam: 

We have read your scenario, ““Women Give Too Much,” and 

heartily agree with the sentiment, as this was a gift we did not ask for. 

Your story is impossible from every 

angle and would not make a picture if 
placed in a frame. 

Yours truly, 
M. O. Ron, 
Scenario Editor. 


Aren’t men terrible? 

But to get back to Big Bertha: 
that two weeks grazing at a movie 
studio was just giving a tiger blood, 
honestly! If our heroine was eager 
Wh to cavort before the camera pre- 

4! uh viously, why, she was simply foam- 

il ing at the mouth to do so now! She 
kept the phone wires hot to the 
agents daily, squandered all her 
evenings and pennies on movie 
theaters and haunted the casting 
directors when she wasn’t on duty 
at the St. Moe switchboard. Net 
and gross result: nothing stir- 
ring! 

One day, after noon rice, as the 
Chinese quaintly remark, Big Bertha, 
acting like her famous namesake, 
exploded a sensation in our midst. 
She waddled in with flushed face, 
gleaming eves and heaving bosom— 
in other words, Bertha 
was a photograph of 
thewildest excitement! 
“VYou’re trembling 
Me like a jelly!” I ex 
claimed, and _ really, 
that was a_ perfect 
comparison. ‘How come?” 

“It’s hard to believe!” she says. 
half to herself and kind of dreamily. 

“What—the Arabian Nights?” I 
asked her impatiently. “Snap out 
of it and tell me what’s happened 
to you!” 

Big Bertha gave a start and 
blinked at me. : 

“Hold everything!” she whispers. 
“Gladys, I—I just been left a— 
a hundred thousand dollars!” 

Frigid cat! 
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““D—d—don't you think fat people has feelings like anybody else?" boohooed Bertha, wiping her Kleig eyes. 


“Let me see it!” I manages to say, on the verge of a swoon. 
_“T only got ten dollars of it with me,” says Bertha sarcastically. 
“Are you cuckoo? Would I be apt to walk around the streets 
of New York with a hundred grand? You must think I’m a 
sixteen-year-old bond messenger from Wall Street!” 
_ Well, boys and girls, when I recovered from this astounding 
information and got back to normalcy, I decided to take Big 
Bertha in hand. Not that J had any unclubby designs on her 
gelt—it’s a hobby of mine to supply my own nourishment— 


but I wanted to protect her from a pushing around by the horde 
of fortune hunters, synthetic sheiks, cake eaters and human 
wolves who infested the glittering lobby of the gorgeous St. Moe. 
I knew that the hungry pack would bear down on Bertha en 
masse, once they got wind of her bankroll, and all Bertha would 
get out of her legacy would be tears, instead of the laughs long 
denied her. So acting upon my valuable advice, Big Bertha kept 
her good luck a secret and remained at the switchboard while 
trying to adjust herself to the ownership of important wee: 
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In the meanwhile, I had managed to get a Mr. Thomas Brown 
a job as press agent for the St. Moe by using my influence with 
the manager—who claims J could influence him to do anything! 
Thomas was a young newspaper man till he met me—after that, 
he was just young. He lost his last billet as a reporter on the 
Evening Wow through printing an exclusive story, furnished him 
by your little girl friend. It was a sensational account of an 
elopement and would have put Tom over, if it hadn’t turned out 
to be all moist. You see, one of the gay elopers happened to be 
the owner of Tommy’s paper. Oo la la! 

However, in an unfortunate moment I happened to tell Tommy 
all about Big Bertha and her ..illion dimes, and Tomasso licked 
his lips joyfully, his busy mind on the old front page again. 
Honestly, life itself was just so many sensational headlines to 
this boy! Less than twenty-four hours after I laughingly called 
his attention to Bertha, Tomy declared himself in. 

“Good morning, Miss McManus I’m Tom Brown,” he smil- 
ingly: greets her at the switchboard. 

“What an odd name!” returns Bertha, a bit flustered. “What’s 
your racket?” 

Thomas gave her his card to read. 

“Eh—I was kind of wishing I could—eh take you out at 
lunch time today and wheat cake you,” he continues winningly. 

Big Bertha eyes this snappy youth adrairingly. 

“You can go right into the next wish, brother,”’ 
she says, “because ‘iat one’s granted!” 

Ain’t we got fun? 

The very next morning, the bulk of the New York 
papers flaunted page one articles all about: 


“PHONE GIRL LEFT $100,000 STICKS TO JOB!” 


That started something! 
With her secret out, Big Bertha began to get 
more attention from the adjoining sex than she 
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could handle—to her candid delight. Practically immediately 
she became the center of attraction at the St. Moe, being posi- 
tively besieged by eager applicants for the exacting portfolio 
of husband, whose ages ranged from eighteen to eighty-five, 
Her daily mail would have made a correspondence school cut its 
throat, really! 

Reduced through unemployment to dining off the marble-top 
tables, Hazel called Bertha “dear” and clung to her like a geor- 
gette bathing suit after a plunge. Hazel was half dead from envy 
of Big Bertha, but my financially embarrassed chum gamely 
stifled her feelings and yessed the rich Bertha lavishly, in a 
praiseworthy effort to do herself some good. However, Bertha 
wasn’t putting anything out—for the present, anyway. 

The hotel rmarfager, the haughty roo. . clerks, Jerry Murphy, 
Pete Kift and the rest of the help entered the tourney with a vim, 
spraying Big Bertha with confectionery, flowers, near-jewelr, 
and other gifts. Ilonestly, before Tommy Brown had told the 
world about her doubloons, I don’t think Big Bertha had ever hal 
a good tiie in her life, and she rust have thought necking 
parties were hangings. But now it was all different! Every night 
she was bounding around with a strange Romeo and the fun 

vaxed fast and furious. 

For no reason whatsoever, Big Bertha suddenly hauled off one 
night and threw a formal dinner and dance in the world-famous 
Blue Room of the St. Moe. She rented our hostelry’s radio- 
broadcasting jazz band, and this particular evening of mirth must 
have ruined a couple of thousand one-dollar bills, really. Incased 
in what was certainly a daring decolleté for a big girl, Bertha 
was Queen of the May and points adjacent for ¢hat evening, at 
least! 

Well, in a couple of weeks, plain clothes men in the St. Moe 
lobby had picked up a dozen bull-blooded crooks and con men 
of international reputation, drawn to the wealthy Bertha like 
Iowans are drawn to Ilollywood. The owners of the hotel be- 
came frightened by the droves of undesirables Big Bertha’s 
presence was attracting to their property, so they released 
Tommy Brown for having that newspaper story printed about 
her. Their next endeavor to uncrowd the lobby was to re- 
spectfully ask Big Bertha to begin traveling from hither to yon. 

The day Big Bertha did her fade-out from tke St. Moe, I took 
it on myself to give her some more advice, feeling that as she’d 
now be more or less away from my helpful influence—ahem!— 
she’d need it. 

“Bertha,” I says, “now that you’re out in the open with that 
bankroll of yours, you want to watch your footfalls! Unless 
you’re a Dumb Dora indeed, you must know that all this sudden 
attention you’re drawing is the bunk, and all these Johns wish 
is a fair shot at your sugar—and nothing else! Honestly, if J 
was you, I’d shoo ’em all away immediately.” 

Big Bertha loosed a sorrowful sigh. 

“Gladys,” she tells me mournfully, “every word you say is as 
true as Holy Writ—but, I crave a flock of boys around me and 
if the figure in my gown won’t get ’em, then the figure in my 
bank-book will have to!” 

Don’t you love that? 

Out of the mass of clever young men who were striving with 
might and i iain to build up Bertha, one stood out like a splotch 
of ink on a sheet in the guest-room. This gentleman of the new 
school answered to the high sounding name of G. Dawson 
Lawson, and according to the bas-relief lettering on his business 
card, which protruded a foot, he was a “Promoter.” Really, 
that last was a statement crammed with the naked truth, for 
this fellow certainly had Big Bertha promoted to within an inch 
of her wealth! 

Hon. Lawson was polished and well dressed, as sleek as a seal 
and just as oily. I pegged him as a total loss the moment I first 
saw him, and Hazel likewise gave him the bird. We graciously 
presented Bertha with permission to bring him up to dinner at 
our flat one night, and he Ritzed and four-flushed us all till me 
and Hazel had to either dash out into the great outdoors or else 
give this big blah a sofa pillow shower! So we took the air, 
pleading headaches, and Bertha nearly fainted with delight at 

being left sub rosa with 

this false alarm. 
Bertha claimed this Well, G. Dawson Law- 
was re- son hung around Big 
ducing her weight. Berthalike King Georgie 
hangs around Bucking- 
on ham Palace. Honestly, 
he simply fired the gir!’s 
stitutes; : shadow and took over 
the job himself! He sold 
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himself well, apparently, as Bertha’s 
description of him was that he was 
“just elegant”—which was a slight 
tip-off on Bertha’s mental equip- 


Not only did G. Dawson Lawson 
drag the delirious Bertha to dinner, 
the races, dances, theaters, movies, 
ball games, prize fights, divorce and 
murder trials, but he also led her on 
shopping expeditions. He supervised 
her painstaking selections of gowns, 
negligées, shoes, wraps and hats with 
remarkable -andunseemly- tastefor 
aman. Asa handkerchief was about 
all the wearing apparel Big Bertha 
could get without having it custom- 
built, these purchases ran into con- 
siderable ducats, for which Hazel 
and I firmly believed Lawson col- 
lected a handsome royalty from the 
merchant princes. 

This egg likewise had big Bertha 
accumulate a boyish bob to her 
hitherto untrammeled tresses, sent 
her to beauty parlors, and gave her 
daily menus of what to wear and 
when to wear it. An expensive 
surgeon tastefully sheared off a 
couple of Bertha’s chins, because M. 
Lawson declared they didn’t look 
dressy. The results were astonish- 
ing, really, and the now smartly 
groomed Bertha with her $100,000 
bankroll was rapidly becoming some- 
thing to think about. Heavens, how 
she put on dog! 

But, honestly, in spite of the 
fact that G. Dawson Lawson had 
made a glittering butterfly out of 
this nice, fat caterpillar, he was still 
static to me! I didn’t trust him. He 
was foo perfect—and when a man’s 


flaws aren’t on the surface, my motto 


is beware! I cautioned Big Bertha, 
but that was a typical case of frit- 
tering breath away. 

She wouldn’t listen to a single 
exclamation mark against her heavy 
boy friend. She’d been out with 
him under all conditions and re- 
gretfully declared she was none the 
worse for the experience, as Mon- 
sieur Lawson was always a gentle- 
man and never got out of line. Then 
again, he was giving her lots of 
service and he had such marvelous 
taste in everything—headwaiters 
openly admired him, he glided a 
brutal ballroom, etc., etc., and even 
etc. To get right down to it, Big 
Bertha thought Lawson was the 
aardvark’s camisole, really! 

About this time, Bertha’s undi- 
minished movie complex gave Lawson 
a great idea and he began to lead 
trumps. This two-handed promoter 
decided to fulfil Big Bertha’s longing 
to become a screen star, and shortly 
made his first bid for bulky money. 
A trifle gun-shy, Bertha admitted 
that was a good thought, but 
unfortunately she’s held to an allow- 
ance for a few weeks, she explains, 
till her recently embalmed relative’s 
estate is all settled. 


This must have been something more than a slight disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Promoter, but it didn’t kill him off. He managed to 
put the bee on Bertha for a prelimin ary five thousand pesos, formed ments, 
afilm company with himself president, treasurer, studio, business 
and production manager and rented studio space on Long 
Island. He was then all set to commit “BERTHA McMANUS 


H. C. Witwer 


“I think mostly of you,” 


he whispers to Hazel. 


” 
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PRODUCTIONS.” This versatile 
go-getter also supplied Big Bertha’s 
first starring vehicle, concocted by 
himself and labeled “(Her Husband's 
Wife!” Scouring the market for a 
first-class super-director, Lawson 
managed to persuade himself to take 
the job. 

About half a mile of “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife” was filmed, and then 
Lawson filed an application for more 
jack to finance the rest of the picture. 
The man of a thousand talents 
thought it should run to about 
twenty reels before cutting, as he 
was still full of nobby ideas. He 
airily remarked that an additional 
fifty thousand lire would tide him 
over for a while, at a rough estimate. 
Big Bertha thought fifty thousand 
was rough indeed, but she promised 
to have the money within a week. 

Really, I don’t know what Lawson 
told the rest of the actors, who never 
saw any of Bertha’s original five 
thousand donation to art, but I’m 
satisfied his stuff must have been 
good, because they all agreed to pack 
their I. O. U.’s and accompany 
Bertha to Hicksap, N. Y., on 
“location.”” Lawson had generously 
written Hazel into “Her Husband’s 
Wife,” getting the inspiration from 
high-class eye work the thrilling 
Hazel tried out on him, and as my 
girl friend’s two hundred a week was 
being promptly paid direct by 
Bertha, Hazel went gladly. It was 
very nice of Bertha to take care of 
Hazel’s wages personally—and very 
clever of Hazel to have insisted upon 
that clause in her contract! 

As I had a vacation due about 
then, and both Hazel and Bertha 
pleaded with me to join the party, 
I did so, with the noble determina- 
tion to gum up any plans Lawson 
had to put over a fast one on Big 
Bertha! 

Well, the metropolis of Hicksap 
appeared to consist of a farm, a 
post-office, a general store and a 
gas station, as far as IJ was ever 
able to find out. The population 
could have all made the daily rounds 
of the above public buildings to- 
gether in the same flivver, really. 

The scenes we went up there to 
shoot took place on the farm, which 
made an instantaneous hit with Big 
Bertha. But Hazel couldn’t seem 
to cuddle up to it. 

“Torrid Rover!” says my accom- 
plice. ‘What a fearful slab this one 
is! Why couldn’t this sequence 
have been laid at Palm Beach? 
Where’s the best hotel?” 

“In New York!” says G. Dawson 
Lawson, “but don’t worry, the 
farmer will put us up comfortably 
here. The fresh milk and eggs and 
the healthful air will soon make you a 
new woman!” 

“You talk as if I was a sanitarium 
refugee!” says Hazel indignantly. 
“What does the yokel who operates 


this trap think he’s going to nick us for the room and cakes?” 
“The company will take care of that—I’ve made all arrange- 
says Lawson smilingly. 


“You think of everything, don’t you?” sneers Hazel. 
Lawson looks hurriedly around, and sees Big Bertha is out 
of hearing. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 
Author of «The Shoreless Sea” —whose first short story for an American magazine begins on the opposite page— 
Tells How She Wrote a Novel at 16 


T THE age of six, recovering from scarlet fever, | had the brilliant idea of making up a story of my own. 
It was an elaborate fairy tale and it intrigued me so much that I went on writing, off and on. 
The real taste for writing came to me after August, 1914, when I was eight. Daddie, a major in the 
Royal Irish Regiment, had been sent to France. He was killed at Mons the day after my birthday. 

Mummie and I took a small flat in Brighton, where we lived until 1918. At school I failed miserably in mathe- 
matics, but covered myself with glory in literature and essay writing. Between the ages of eight and twelve I wrote fairy 
stories, numerous plays (always had a weakness for the drama!), and reamsof poetry. I got out magazines, of which 
I was Editor, Contributor and Printer, and which usually failed ignominiously after the first two numbers or so. 

In 1918 we moved to the country, and thence to Horsham, a little country town in Sussex. I was now thirteen, a 
rather tom-boyish little girl with long legs and long pig-tails. I went to school at Heathfield House. Here I wrote a 
real long book in which | and my four best chums figured as the five heroines. An instalment of the book, “Five in 4 
Caravan,’ was written every night and taken to school next morning, where it was passed round among the other four. 
I gave them Adonises, I even gave them children! And I always got my own way, for if one of them annoyed 
me | had only to say, “You look out, or I'll kill your husband in the next chapter!’ to gain instant docility. 

In August, 1922, just before I was sixteen, I went away to spend a holiday at Salcombe, South Devon, where the 
idea for “The Shoreless Sea’ came to me. I started it in November, and finished it in March, 1923. Afterwards, 
when the book had gone to a publisher, I had that awful I-know-it’s-all-rot-and-I-wish-I-had-burnt-it feeling: 

However, to my hectic joy, it was accepted. 

Now I am working very hard on my next book, and I’m very anxious to travel—especially to go to New 
York, where several scenes of my new book are laid —MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES. 
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oA love story by a 
-year-old Novelist 


THIS 


Illustration by Charles R. Chickering 


T WAS a glorious morning. Helen felt it as she stood dress- 

ing in front of the cracked, discolored looking glass. One 

of those mornings when the whole world seemed to be 

standing on tip-toe, waiting like a happy, excited child 
for something to drop into its eager hands. Something—one 
didn’t quite know what, but without doubt it would be gloriously 
breath-taking and quite absurdly radiant. Oh, anything might 
happen on a day like this! 

She hummed a little tune as she did her hair, and then laughed 
at herself. 

Absurd child! Absurd feeling of happiness! And yet—on 
amorning like this . . . 

“Dancing time is when the diddle de doo—dum— 
Can’t you hear their diddle doo melodee . . .” 

She waltzed over to the cupboard where she kept her shoes. 
With her hand on the latch, she dallied pleasantly with the 
vision of what she would like to see behind that neatly curtained 
door. Rows and rows of shoes, suede and crocodile, and—O-oh, 
shining patent. The darlingest pair of patents with scarlet heels. 
All marshaled in orderly rows, as if marking time, all stretched 
out on glittering trees, suave and sleek and unwrinkled. 

After all, there was only one pair. Never mind. Nev-er 
mind. They had been good once; that was something. Some- 
thing of their first fine careless jauntiness still clung to then. 
They were a pair of Parisian aristocrats in reduced circumstances, 
that was it. Come here, dears, and let me give you a rub up. 

“Dan-cing time is any old time for me . 2 

There were two large holes in the soles of the Parisian aristo- 
crats. Oh bother. Where’s the cardboard? 

She waltzed over again to the dressing table, and did something 
dever with an old box lid and a pencil and the scissors. Hey 
presto! A neat little pair of cardboard soles to go inside the shoes. 
It wasn’t very comfortable to walk on, but it saved one’s stock- 
ings. Damn! There was a hole in the heel of her right stocking 
already. The last pair of nude silk ones oh dear! Well, she 
couldn’t stop to mend it now. She was late already, and there 
might be a chance that Mr. Klumph — Why, on a morning like 
this anything might happen! 

How that old pale gray rep suit of hers had worn! It looked 
almost as good as new, except that the embroidery was begin- 
ning to fray, and it was the weeniest bit shiny down the skirt. 
But it had—well, it had an air. Klumph liked his girls to be 
smart. Where was her hat? It didn’t satisfy her. She rum- 
maged in a drawer, brought out a bunch of cherries, pinned them 
at the side. A-ah, that was better! Always one for a bit of color. 
She rummaged for a lip-stick, and made up her lips to match the 
cherries, No rouge on the cheeks—pale. Pale and interesting 

king. Those dangling, provocative cherries seemed, in some 
absurd way, to lend depth and sparkle to her eyes. Now for her 

es. They were slightly soiled, and the left one was split 
actoss the palm, but it didn’t show, luckily. Her little black 
moire vanity case jingled importantly. She shook its contents 


out on the table. A bus ticket, a minute powder-puff, an agent’s 
card, one slightly damaged threepenny bit, two sixpences, a 
shilling, and five coppers. Two and eightpence. And she owed 
two weeks’ rent. Oh well, one’s run of bad luck couldn’t last 
forever. If Klumph hadn’t got anything for her she’d go on to 
Rosenbaum & Daker’s, and see if there was anything doing 
there And she had heard that the Flicker Film Company . . . 

Oh, on a morning like this . . . 

She waltzed downstairs, and through the narrow hall, which 
was heavy with a mingled aroma of fried fish and linoleum. 

Mrs. Finch, the landlady, materialized like a fat jinnee from 
the shadows round the kitchen stairs. She was a grim individual, 
with an appearance which was a cross between a female warder 
and a dyspeptic camel. She was also afflicted with a peculiarly 
aggressive sniffle. 

Just now she was all female warder; the camel part of her had 
evidently sheered off into some dim oasis of her brain. Not a 
word said she, but planted herself in front of Helen, and gave 
a perfectly gigantic sniffle. Oh, a perfectly awful one. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Finch! Isn’t it a lovely morning? 
I’m just off to see a manager about a sim-ply won-derful part 
which he’s got for re in the West End—”’ 

“Ho!” ‘Extraordinary the amount of feeling which can be 
packed into one syllable. And yet again—“Ho! And about 
time, too, /’if I may say so, Miss Stanley. For weeks past you’ve 
been always just h’off to see some gent ’oo’s going to give you a 
sim-ply won-derful part. That’s what I ’ave to complain of. 
You’re always just h’off, but the job never comes h’off.” 

It was an epigram. Mrs. Finch repeated it twice. She felt 
softened. Ter late husband used to say that she allus ’ad a 
nippy tongue in her ’ead. 

“The job never comes h’off”—well, if that wasn’t smart! And 
it had just rolled off her tongue, slick as melted butter. Helen’s 
admiring laughter completed the softening process. 

“Oh, Mrs. Finch! Oh, Mrs. Finch, you are a treat! How do 
you ever think of it?” 

“You get h’on with you now,” said Mrs. Finch. Thus must 
Jove have looked when keing coaxed not to throw any more 
thunderbolts and things for a Lit. A wonderful sight . . . 

“Oh, you do make me Jaugh! Tell me, Mrs. Finch, how is your 
rheumatism today?” 

The female warder vanished, and now it was a dyspeptic camel 
who stared at Helen with mournful camel eyes, and made snif- 
fling, camelly noises. 

“Q-o-oh. O-oh, me dear, don’t ask. It gets me somethink 
awful, just ’ere——” 

With some difficulty she indicated the fifth of a row of little 
knobbles which, running down her fat back, discreetly hinted 
through the coarse stuff of her dress at rigidly corseted respecta- 
bility. 

“When I bent down this morning to pick up the mouse trap, 
it sent an ’orrible twinge through me, just ’ere, and I sez to 
Amelia, ‘Amelia,’-I sez to ’er——” 
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Oh, it was a camel speaking all the time! The most 
beautiful camel, with its expression of mournful alooj- 
ness. Helen wanted to give it a date, or a iettuce leaf, 
or whatever it was that camels ate. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Mrs. Finch. You poor dear. 
Why ‘don’t you rub it with embrocation?” 

“D’you think that would do it any good, dear?” 

“Oh yes. Oh, sure to——” 

She must get out. Out of this stuffy fried-fish-and- 
linoleum hall into the shining air of the darling morn- 
ing. Quickly, quickly .. . 

“You try it. Don’t forget, now. Well, I must be 
off. I’m late. Ta-ta, you funny old thing.” 

For a moment the camel aroused itself from its 
calmly fatalistic contemplation of the embrocation- 
soaked infinite. - 

“And you'll let me ’ave my rent as soon as possible, 
won’t you, dearie?”’ 

“Why, of course I will. So long, Mrs. Finch.” 

The door banged, and the camel swayed majestically 
kitchenwards, to the accompaniment of slow music 
from creaking corset-bones and flapping slippers . . . 

Oh, the beautiful, beautiful morning! 

Down the road stepped a slender, shadowy-eyed, 
smiling-lipped girl, fashionably dressed in a pearl-gray 
three-piece suit, with a cluster of brilliant cherries 
dangling at one side of her pale, interesting looking 
face. As she hurried along the sunshine flashed on her 
slim, twinkling, silk-sheathed ankles and smart patent- 
shod feet. She swung her vanity case, and it jingled 
reassuringly. She looked as if she were worth—oh, 
any amount. Certainly more than two and eightpence! 

At the corner of the road she boarded a bus bound 
westward. It bore her away from mean looking houses 
and dingy squares to an atmosphere of comfortable 
prosperity and gay colors and noise. Sitting on top of 
the bus, she looked down at it all, hugging herself with 
pleasure. She was tip-toe with expectation. Klumph 
would have something for her—or the Flicker Film Co. 

“Let me see, my dear. Have we your photo among 
our files?” 

“Yes. Oh yes. I sent it ages ago!” 

“A-ah . . . Yes, you photo re-markably well. 
Well, be here in evening dress at nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

She would be there, of course. In her pink chiffon— 
no, in her black. It had an air. And half way through 
the morning 

“The star has broken her leg. The picture is going 
to be held up for weeks. The delay will cost Mr. Moovy 
thousands.” 

Now it was Mr. Moovy’s turn to speak. 

“Who is that girl? No, that pale, distinguished looking girl 
in black. Helen Stanley? She’s the very image of poor Mamie. 
Miss Stanley, will you double for Mamie Glucose in the rest of 
the scenes which we’ve got to shoot for this picture? After 
that, of course, will come a starring contract for you.” 

Then come these noble, these exquisite words, “Sign on the 
dotted line, please . . .” 

Oh, dear! Well, one never knew. And on a morning like this, 
you know. . . 

She hopped off the bus, and hurried up a side turning to the 
offices of Mr. Klumph. 

From there she went on to Rosenbaum & Daker’s, from there 
to the Flicker Film Company, then on to Dodge & Scuter, and 
on again to the studio of Comet Films, Ltd. At all of them she 
met with the same reception. They were like so many verses of 
a comic song, all ending with the same refrain. The refrain was, 
“Nothing for you today, dear!’ 

The only differences were that Mr. Klumph looked like a fat 
white cat, and Mr. Rosenbaum like a thin black one; that she 
met Topsy Moxon at Dodge’s, just back from playing in a musical 
comedy which went bust in the provinces; that the clerk in the 
casting office at the Flicker studio was impertinent, and the 
Comet people held out a vague promise that they might want 
twenty well dressed ladies and gentlemen for some society stu 
one day next week. ; 

But the refrain ground its weary jingle through them all, 
“Nothing for you today, dear . . .” 

Oh dear! Well, of course it was a blow. But the morning 
was so lovely that even that couldn’t take the bloom off her hap- 
piness altogether. After all, something always turned up. One’s 
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bad luck always _ broke, 
And it would have been 
worse if it had been in the 
winter, what with fires and 


all. 
She would turn into 
Lyon’s and have a nice hot cup of tea. And abun. Oh dear, 
how she would like to be going to the Savoy, with someone really 
nice, to have a perfect lunch. Perfect lunches didn’t often come 


» her way, but she knew what she would order. Everything very 


light and delicate, but—oh, perfect. Grilled trout, faintly 
browned, a little asparagus, a tiny cutlet and green peas, with 
strawberries and cream to finish off. Perfect .°. . 

Well, of course, after that it was rather a come down to the 
cup of tea, but it was hot and strong; it refreshed her. 

Lyon’s was full, although it was not yet the luncheon hour. 
The noise and the heat pressed down upon her; she watched the 
people listlessly. A young man passed her table. He reminded 
her a littlk—not much—of Roy. Something in his build and walk. 

She crumbled her bun slowly, making dabs at stray crumbs 
with her finger tips. Her thoughts wandered down a vague blind 
alley of memory. Roy had been nineteen, dark and slim, with 
sensitive hands which he used a lot when he talked. How he had 
talked, about all the splendid things which he was going to do 
one day. He was going to do everything worth doing in the 
world; write a glorious sonnet, a wonderful book, a play or two 
in the style of Bernard Shaw. Helen could ‘just see him sitting 
opposite her, talking, talking, gesticulating, leaning forward 
once or twice to catch hold of her hand as if to draw her into this 
wonderful secret of his. 

‘Words are the loveliest toys in the world, Helen. You cat 
play with them, add to them, experiment with them—they 
never break. And the glamour of them! You can build a rail 
bow-tinted stairway to the stars with words, carpeted with 
lyrics, held up by sonnets, with all sorts of dear little triolets 
and rondels and ballads hopping up and down them.” 
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Absurd Roy! Darling Roy! Her heart suddenly gave a 
little ache, all for him. He had listened so patiently to her 
dreams of becoming a great actress some day. And inen he ran 
away to London. Well, you couldn’t blame him. You couldn’t 
expect Roy, with his brilliance and ambition, to remain in a 
poky little provincial town much longer. And he hated being a 
clerk. So off he went to live in an attic and be an author. It 
seemed beautifully simple. 

He kissed her good-by. When he was gone she cried and cried. 
Her nose was red for a week. He wrote several times, and then 
his letters gradually fell off. Finally, they stopped altogether. 
A year later Helen followed him to get a job in the chorus, but 
she never heard from Roy again. And all that was five years 
ago... 

The waitress slammed the bill down by her side. Helen ske- 
daddled up the blind alley of memory again. She fumbled in 
her bag for a powder-puff, and surveyed the tip of her nose in a 
small square of mirror with some interest. 

She still looked pale and interesting. The cherries still dangled. 
Absurdly, the sight of those bobbing cherries cheered her up. 
Come, come, the morning wasn’t over yet! And it was a Jove of a 
morning. Why had she sat in this stuffv shop so long? 

She almost ran to the desk, paid her check, and stepped 
jauntily forth into the street once more. 

She felt gay and expensive and extravagant. There was a fat 
flower woman with a basket full of roses. She bought one—blow 
the expense!—a deep scarlet bud with velvety curling petals, 
and pinned it in her coat. 

There was absolutely nothing to do. This afternoon she might 
tramp round to the Arrow Film Agency, and see if there was 
anything doing—but all the rest of the morning she would go and 
sit under the trees in the park . . . 

Ouf! how cool it was, and green, and leafy! Lolling on a green 
chair she pretended that her whole world was made up of 
scarlet rosebuds, and silk stockings, and jaunty hats with im- 
pertinent cherries dangling from them. Into that beautiful, 


plan things together? You were to 
be a great actress, I a great writer.” 


beautiful world such 

things as landladies and 

A. B. C.’s and imperti- 

nent clerks did not 

come. They were the 

circus she was watching 

from the grand box, 

with faint curiosity and 

amusement and total aloofness; they were not of her world, but 
they amused her—oh, quite a lot. 

Lazily, she criticized the hat of a girl who was passing. It 
didn’t suit her, but the ospreys were rather lovely. A long, raking 
Alsatian came loping up to thrust its damp nose into Helen’s 
hand. Darling doggie! She said “how d’you do” to him very 
politely, and he raised a blasé paw, then suddenly remembered 
an appointment and went off in a hurry. 

As she smilingly watched him go a young man strolled past 
her chair. It was Roy. 

Funnily enough, Helen didn’t feel a bit surprised. She knew 
something lovely would happen on a morning like this. But 
her hands went out to him, as if unable to behave themselves, 
although the rest of her was keeping calm and cool. 

“Oh Roy!” 

“Helen!” 

It had happened, the lovely thing. 

All of a sudden the morning wasn’t a morning at all, but a baby 
paradise which had strayed away from its mamma by mistake, and 
got lost in Hyde Park. Helen and Roy found it. They thought 
it was the darlingest baby Paradise they had ever seen. In one 
second, as they stood looking at each other, they had cou -ted 
all its toes, and rumpled its curls, and covered it with kisses. 

Then Helen said, ‘‘Let’s sit down.” And Roy said, “Yes, 
let’s.”” Such trite words as these do the gods put into our mouths 
at great moments. Bad stage-managers, the gods are. 

Through the shining curls of the baby paradise Helen looked 
at Roy. He had changed. His face (Continued on page 122 
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Calling him **Mr. O YOU think your 
Wood” doesn't irri- husband brags too 
tate Johnny Weaver much? Or is there, 
asit might have once. among your acquain- 

tances, a certain person who is, 
on the whole, pleasant enough, except that he has one grievous 
fault—he “blows his own horn’ too much? 

Don’t be too harsh in your judgment of him. He is perhaps 
the victim of a psychological quirk which can be straightened 
out. Even the worst “Show-off” might be helped by the right 
treatment. What is required is patience, tact and sympathy. 

So, at any rate, it seems to me, when I examine my own case. 

I was a bore and a pest. There seems to be no doubt about it. 
My friends, who refused to desert me despite everything, told 
me so at the time; and now that they have pronounced me, if not 
cured, at any rate vastly improved, they are always slapping me 
on the back and saying heartily, “You C-rtainly were awful!” 

It was a matter of the jolly old Inferiority Complex. You 
see, when I first broke away from Chicago and injected myself 
not only into New York, but into the profession of writing, it was 
a plunge into an unknown sea, in which I was not at all sure I 
could swim. Thrashing about, as it were, dog-paddling desper- 
ately, vividly conscious of the difficulties before me, I felt that it 
was necessary to keep telling myself that I was capable, that I 
was sure to succeed, that I was making progress toward my goal. 
The annoying aspect of it all was that I kept telling myself all 
these encouraging things aloud. 

Looking back on those days, I am more and more convinced 
that it was myself I was talking to. The unfortunate persons 
who happened to be within hearing were really only sounding- 
boards, from whom my shouts of self-encouragement bounded 
back. I’m sure I had no real intention of boring them. 

When I would meet Art. X., for instance, and begin a mono- 
logue with the words, “Say, I’ve just finished a short story, and 
it’s a knockout,” etc., etc., etc.; or when I would buttonhole 
Elsie F., and commence, “Yes, I’ve written three new poems 
this week—by the way, I have them here,” and then read every 
line with anxious gusto, ignoring her attempts to escape, I was 
sim ly boosting up my own ego, fearful the while that I really 
wasn’t any good, that my stories were mediocre, that my poems 
were duds. 

Even when I did sell some of my products, even when I read 
reviews of them which approved, I acquired no more confidence 
in myself. I had seen “flashes in the pan,” and how could I 
be sure that I wasn’t one of them? Consequently, I kept up my 
policy of telling the world that I was a comer—and more and more 
of my acquaintances fled at my approach. 

These were the circumstances and the phenomena of those 
days. Back of it all was the fact that there was nobody who 
made me feel that I was acceptable for myself, no matter what 
I accomplished, no matter what my gifts or lack of gifts. I 
except, of course, my family; but family really doesn’t count. 
It is apt to be prejudiced, either for or against: in this case, 
for. 

What I needed was some girl who would love the essential 
me, who would listen to my experimental discussions, who would 
calm my fears by patting me upon the back and saying, “There, 
there, what does it matter?” when things weren’t right, or, when 
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I Don’t Think I Do Any More 3 ‘ 


Wife Cured 


By John V. A. WEAVER 


Author of «In American” and of the comedy “Love and Leave 


I did produce a piece which was satisfactory, would remark iam 
a matter-of-fact tone, “Why, of course! Now do better still.” 3am 

In other words, I needed someone whose approval of me waaay 
assured, to whom I need not feel the necessity of continually 
justifying myself; I needed someone with wisdom and undem 
standing and sympathy. I needed the right sort of wife. 

Almost every really fine woman has, I -have observed, the 
attitude of a mother toward the career and activities of her 
husband. Be the man never so strong, masterful or magnetic iti 
his personal relations, he is, to her tenderly watchful eyes, mud 
of a little boy when he sets forth to do battle for fame or moneys 
To her, as he strides about among his fellow-men, prating of 
“options,” “contracts,” “deals” or, in the case of a writen™ 
“manuscripts,” he is nothing more nor less than the precocious 
lad, all dressed up in tin armor or the old damask curtain, oF 
with feathers in his hair, playing that he is a knight or a pirate 
or an’ Indian. She keeps a straight face and agrees that he # 
certainly an awe-inspiring object; and if he stubs his toe oF 
barks his shin, she is on the spot to comfort him and pat him 
back into restored balance. She is the always dependable refugem 
to which he may return from the pathetic carnival he calls life. 

sg judging from my own experience when I married Peggya™ 


It is her influence which has accomplished what my friends 
say has been accomplished: i.e., a néw attitude toward others and 
toward myself. They tell me that, much to-their astonishment, 
I am not forever blowing bubbles of self-praise, justifying my 
activities loudly to reluctant listeners, going into profound dok 
drums over mishaps or prophesying immense glories to comé 
They maintain that I take successful pieces of work with @ 
quieter satisfaction, that I remain calm over a failure. In short, 
they express the belief that I am becoming something like what 
is known as a “regular person.” oath 

It seems to me, upon close retrospection, that the first real 
step toward my “reformation” occurred about two years ago, 
shortly after our engagement had been announced. 

I was dining with Peggy, and she had been’a trifle silent during 
the meal. I was about to question her, when she introduced the 
subject of her pondering, herself. f, 

“T was talking with a friend today,” she began. “And she 
said something that hurt me a little. Not on my account—on 
yours. I know her very well, you see, and so I suppose she felt 
she could be perfectly frank. She happened to remark, ‘Is this 
Weaver man as clever as he says he is?’ ” 

“Cat,” I replied. 

Peggy smiled. ‘Yes and no,” she answered. “It never O¢- 
curred to me before that you do say things about your work— 
to other people—which might lay you open to such criticisms. 
Now, look here. You know I believe in your abilities—you 
know how much I admire what you write. Don’t you?” 

“And that’s honestly all that matters,” I concurred, “if you 
believe in me——” 

“That’s it exactly,” she interrupted. “If you really care about 
me, and you know I think your pieces, on the whole, are good, 
and that I’m perfectly certain you’re going to do better and 
better as time goes on, why do you try to impress these ot 
who, after all, can’t possibly care as much for you as I do?” 

“‘Am I being bawled out?” I questioned. (Continued on page 102) 
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A stage celebrity whose incognito is Mrs. 
J. V. A. Weaver—turther disguised in 


the gingham of her Connecticut farm. 
Photograph by Arnold Genthe 
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“The cause of most of the feminine rows I am called upon to settle in Court.” says 


WHY You 


INDICATION was all that the young woman sought 
in bringing her troubles to Court. 
Her moral character was on trial—had, in fact, 
been on trial for weeks in her neighborhood. And 
filling the Court-room as spectators were groups of eager-eyed 
women, the very ones who had been acting as Judge, Jury and 
Prosecuting Attorney in the tribunal of gossip. 

Weeding out the mass of extraneous issues we uncovered a 
story that might serve for a movie plot. 

The young woman, a comparative newcomer in the 
community, was known to be engaged to the young man 
who called regularly every Sunday, Wednesday and Friday 
i Late one Thursday night, a neighboring busybody 


saw the girl on her porch kissing a strange man good by. 

That was enough! It doesn’t require a vivid imagination to 
picture the orgy of gossip that followed. 

Fortunately, the girl’s friends and fiancé knew that the 
“strange” man was strange only to the neighborhood tabbies, 
being in fact the girl’s own brother from Philadelphia. But they 
all agreed that the ugly suspicions must be laid by the heels 
forthwith, since as is usual, with constant retelling, the charges 
had grown far beyond the original kiss. 

The girl’s innocence was proved absolutely. Seemingly, not 
a leg was left which doubt could possibly totter on. 

But legal exoneration for a woman, as this girl was to learn, 
is a far cry from social vindication. 
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Judge Kochendorfer, “is simply womans passion for minding other people's business!" 


In the corridor outside the Court-room the girl’s friends 
gathered to congratulate her and, incidently, to crow over her 
enemies. The latter were gathered about the defendant who 
stood near-by smarting from her ordeal. 

Presently, one of the enemies, an intelligent looking woman, 
sniffed theatrically, sneered broadly and said in a tone to carry 
through the corridor: 

“Well, sometimes things can’t be proved; but there’s an old 
and true saying that ‘where there’s smoke, there’s fire!” 

That case, in the minds of the neighbors, was then and there 
reinstated for trial. And if the affair runs true to form that girl’s 
character is now being hammered harder than ever. 

“Why is it,” I once asked a well-known woman writer, 


By the Hon. J. Kochendorfer, 
City Magistrate, New York City 


“that women can’t seem to get along with each other?” 

This woman is active in politics, a leader in several woman’s 
movements, and her success rests largely on her keen insight into 
feminine psychology. 

“Rivalry!” she replied instantly. “First when a woman is at 
the rumantic age and is jealously guarding her male admirers 
from other women; next when as a mother she defends her 
children from the children of other women; finally when 
as a matron she guards her social position from feminine 
encroachments.” 

This is convincing—as far as it goes. But while undoubtedly it 
discloses the animus in many feminine rows I have helped to un- 
ravel, it is far from explaining every case. (Continued on pose 106) 
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Rita Weiman, author and playwright, in her 
“soriting clothes” at her home in New York. 
52 Photograph by Campbell Studio 
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HEN I was a child and any discussion arose among 
my little friends relative to their respective dreams 
of a Prince Charming, I used to say with superior 
air, “Oh, I’m never going to marry.” Then under 
é my breath I’d add fervently, “I hope it won’t come true!” 
Which merely ‘proves the popular male 

theory that woman begins posing at an early 
. “age and never gets over it. 

- However, the fact remains that I’m not 
© married—not yet, that is—and some of you 
pty call this poetic justice. 

© ~' I suppose in this article, as in a court 

“a bf law, I must swear to tell the truth, the 
| * ‘Whole truth and nothing but the truth, and 
* Since I hope to contribute future writings to 
this particular magazine, I have here to 
4 admit that I’ve been twice engaged. No, 
> ‘rally—not more than that—because I still 
~ hold to the old-fashioned idea that when one 
=. becomes engaged, one should seriously con- 
becoming married. 

«©The first time, it was all wrong because I 
absurdly young and absurdly in awe of 

» the man in the case who happened to be 
fifteen years older and fifteen years colder 
thé girl. ‘That meant a breach of under- 
=:standing ntither could bridge. And eventual 

No love, of any. kind, can be built 
pon fear. I make this statement without 
reservation, without equivocation. Be- it 
«Parent, lover, husband, teacher, God! The 
+ instant fear: steals into any form of devotion, 
F_ it has an octopus-way of reaching out long 
etentacles and ~strangling every other im- 
pulse. One might call it an executioner 
Standing, grim and formidable, on the 
‘scaffold of human happiness. 

s, The second time, everything was so propit- 
vious that John and I—that, of course, is not his name—strolled 
serenely into a Fifth Avenue jeweler’s one day to look at wedding 
‘mings: The clerk brought out a tray of platinum ones of the 
Popular design and slimness. He selected one, slipped it on my 
Winger. It reminded me for all the world of a rheumatism ring 
"my grandfather used to wear. I had climbed on his knee one 
‘day and asked him what it was for. 
answered, ““we wear these to ward off disease.” 

y. And suddenly that whole monotonous tray of platinum rings, 
vithout individuality or variety, looked like links in a chain 
stfetching into infinity. Without a word, I turned and fled 
eout of that shop so fast that John was too amazed to follow. 

> Eventually he caught up with me. And from the tolerant 
= Smile in the;eyes that looked down into mine, I knew he under- 
etood just’ what had happened. 

=. Bondage! ~Monotony! Three hundred and sixty-five days 
> F a.year! Twenty-four hours each day. It was appalling to one 

who had been free as the air and happy as a bird in her freedom. 

And the curious part of it was that I did not for a moment 
imagine John would not measure up. It was myself I doubted. 

I was as panicky as the aforementioned bird caught in a trap. 

My sense of humor utterly deserted me. I saw the years stretch- 
ing ahead and myself, like so many others, failing hopelessly in 

the most complicated and delicate job a woman can shoulder. 
Marriage, like my grandfather’s rheumatism ring, as insurance 
against old age—was that what I wanted? Marriage as mutual 
ndage—that was hideous! What would John and I make of 
it? And what did I want? At the moment, I wanted to get 
‘away more than anything else, not because of John, but because 


Rita Weiman's chum and 
ardent booster for her stories 
and plays—her father. 


“When we grow old,” he had _ 
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Because— 


I was ashamed to have him gage the extent of my cowardice. 

Fate has an odd way of handing us:situations which on the 
stage or in fiction would be considered grossly exaggerated. 
Therefore; Fate’s twisted lips and smile, so strangely like a grim- 
ace! That very afternoon, I was having tea at the Ritz when the 
other man to whom I had been engaged 
appeared in the doorway. And I did not 
even khow him. His facé.was familiar—] 
tried to trick memory into placing it. And 
when sharply, shockingly, I realized who he 
was, it was with a sort of horror that two 
people who had been so close could grow so 
far apart. True, a number of years had 
lapsed since we had last met, but the 
revelation still came as a shock. 

I had not even recognized him. And yet, 
we might have been married. It seemed so 
strange, so ludicrous, so sad. Was that all 
this closest of humanities really amounted to?, 
The swing of a pendulum—the flash of an 
eye—the flicker of an eyelash—and two 
whose lives might have been pledged could 
pass each other by while one wondered who 
the other was. 

All about me were friends, men and women 
making the best of a bad bargain, or making 
the worst of no bargain at all. Paying huge 
premiums on insurance-policies that yielded 
no dividends! That was how most marriages, 
so-called, eventuated—the rude awakening 
of love’s dream. 

How many women, presumably happily 
wed, had come to me with the whispered 
warning: ““My dear, you don’t know how 
lucky you are. To be self-supporting, inde- 
pendent of a man”—and no printed page 
can record the contempt with which the 
last word was uttered—“T’d give ten years 
of my life to be in your position.” 

How many men had confidentially informed me that their 
wives did not understand them! The world seems over-populated 
with misunderstood husbands. 

I made a survey, a list of both. Its length was incredible. 

Was it necessary for twp more to join the great majority? 
We were useful citizens, more or less, in our present status, free 
and unfettered. Had I—the petted darling an only child alw. ays 
is—the right to risk making a perfectly nice man, not to mention 
myself, ‘miserable by finding my job bigger than I was? 

They say putting on a play is the worst sort of gamble. Well, 
I’ve “sat tight” while one_of my brain-babies was torn limb 
from limb, put together again all out of joint, torn apart once 
more and ‘patched up—a, poor maimed, hopeless cripple—only 
to be thrown in the discard evehitually, too mutilated ever to be 
resurrected. 

I’ve been a first rate gambler when it came to my work. 
I’ve staked years of good times against the possibility of grasping 
the butterfly of success. I have so loved the task of weaving 
tales that the fortune of youth and flirtation, of frills and 
beaux, was a small thing to chance on the lottery of literary 
recognition. 

But marriage? I was most emphatically not willing to be a 
loser in that most hazardous gamble of all. 

“Every woman who writes needs the experience,” 
woman novelist once told me. 
few years—three, two, even one. 
divorce him.” 

But somehow, I couldn’t be a party (Continued on page 116) 


a famous 
“Get married—if only for a 
Then if it doesn’t work out, 
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the 291h—I’ve tried my best to fit in, but I’m 


never going to like this case. I can’t even see that-a 


The leopardcub, trained nurse is needed here. What they could get 
whining and along with much better, it seems to me, is a night watch- 
cringing, licked man and a Swiss rubber rolled into one. 


I thought, when Doctor Platner first called me, that it was 
going to be a nice long surgical case, and that five or six weeks in 
the country would clear up what was left of my antrum trouble. 
I’d always understood that Platner did nothing but surgery. I 
never dreamed he was carrying me out to a “nervous” case, 

’ though I must confess that I was just a little dazzled when I 
found my patient was to be Verlyna Visalia, the great Verlyna 
Visalia. 
She’d left the speaking stage, I think, before I came to New 
York for my training, and oddly enough I’d never even seen her on 
the screen. But I’d never cared much for that Babylonian type 
of movie which her managers starred her in, though I’d seen her 
photographs often enough in the magazines and read enough 
stories about her in the Sunday papers. And I’d had a glimpse 
at that rather awful portrait of her which stood in a Fifth Avenue 
window and interfered with traffic until her new manager got 
the court order to have it removed. Nor can I altogether blame 
the manager, in view of the fact that she’d more than once been 
spoken of as the most beautiful woman in the world. 
Another thing that’s kept me meeker than usual is the thought 
of getting enough money together to pay for my island up on the 
Muskoka Lakes. For fifteen years I’ve wanted that island with 
' the bungalow on it. But I never dreamed that I’d have to come 
to a walled-in country place like this, where the wind moans 
through the pine tops and the iron gates make you think of a jail. 
I never really dreamed that within an hour’s run of New York 
you could find a sepulchral old place like this, tucked away 
between wooded hills and so shut off from the outside world that 
the starlings and blackbirds made me think of Poe’s ‘“Raven’’ as 
I first drove in under the dripping trees on that rainy autumn 
afternoon. | 

I didn’t like the look of the place and I didn’t like the look of | 
Ichikama, the old Jap servant who soft-footed about from room 
to room and needed almost a major operation to get a word out 
of him. And I didn’t like the imperiously moody manner of my 
patient any more than I liked the heavy Oriental 
perfumes that hung about her room and made me 
think of a harem. 

I’ve got more used to them by this time, but 
I felt at first that some day they’d anesthetize 
me and I’d go under babbling about Agrippina 
and Lilith. And I had a suspicion or two of my 
own. It wouldn’t be professional, I know, to say 
what those suspicions were. But I couldn’t keep 
from wondering why a man of Doctor Platner’s 


first one welt 
then another. 
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By ARTAURER 
The Love Story of a Spoiled Beauty 


Illustrations by Henry R. Sutter 


standing was taking care of my patient in the manner he did, 
motoring out from the city through mud and rain, placating her 
when she had one of her outbursts, and making it obvious that 
he preferred being alone with her for a while every visit. 

It didn’t take me very long, though, to find out I was on the 
wrong tack there. It wasn’t anything as cheap as that. Then 
{ switched to another suspicion and began to think that Miss 
Visalia was a drug addict. Heaven knows, there’s enough of 
them about these days. And I’d learned to spot ’em, back in the 
hospital, as quick as a bank cashier spots a counterfeit. But my 
theory simply wouldn’t hold water. 

I learned that much, and a few things more, by the time I’d 
given my patient her first sponge bath. What a trained nurse 
can find out during that bath, indeed, is much more than the 
world imagines. Nor can I stick to the idea that my patient’s 
being kept here to take any kind of cure. She’s under no restraint 
that I can sec. She has no drugs—she has asked for none. She 
doesn’t even look ill. She’s not ill. And I can’t see that there’s 
anything wrong with her mind except that she can become a 
trifle temperamental now and then, as any other over-flattered 
stage star is apt to do. 

Yet in some way she’s not entirely normal. She can’t be. For 
no normal woman shuts herself away from the world as though 
she’s taken the veil. And no normal woman is ever weighed 
down by her deadly kind of languor, which leaves her sometimes 
as though she were trailing a Scotch mist about her. She just 
lies and rests and idles about day after day like a woman con- 
valescing from a hard operation. 

I help her dress and she moves slowly about the room as though 
she were only half awake. And she smokes. She smokes more 
cigarets than are really good for her. Sometimes she talks and 
sometimes she sits up in her day bed, hour after hour, without 
moving or saying a word. Yet she impresses me at such times 
as being so warm and sleek and comfortable that she makes me 
think of a boa constrictor that’s just eaten its monthly rabbit. 
But there’s always something expectant in her slightly oblique eyes. 
She seems to be waiting for something. Just what it is I’ve no 
way of deciding. And she plainly resents any intrusion on her 
moods. She’s as imperious, in fact, as one of the royal family. 
Or I ought to say, one of the Borgias, for I feel sometimes there’s 
a wide streak of tyranny in her make-up. 

But Verlyna Visalia is beautiful. And I think 
that portrait painter was stupid to try to make her 
ugly on canvas. She’s so lovely that I’m begin- 
ning to understand how people can forget to resent 
being bullied by her—and I noticed last night 
that even Doctor Platner could eat crow if the 
occasion arose. It’s a tropical night sort of beauty, 
and I can’t help feeling that possibly pretty big 
fires may burn under the crust of her quietness. 
Perhaps they’ve even broken 
out, for there’s history in her 
face, though it’s history, 
just now, with the blinds 
drawn. 

A woman like that, 
though, must have been 
loved by more than one ran 
in her time. And her body 
is as beautiful as her face. 
I know something about 
such things. And she is 
vital, for her body seems to 
have none of the tiredness 
which creeps so often into 
her face. It makes me think 
of her, in some way, as a 


She was terrible 
in her rage. She 
lashed the yellow 
haunches; flayed 
the animal's head 
with its glower- 
ing green eyes. 
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magnificent anima!—when I really ought to be thinking of her, I 
suppose, as a rather neurasthenic woman who isn’t sleeping 
quité as well as she might be. . . 

For Verlyna Visalia is always more unsettled as night comes on. 
She insists on having a light burning and wants me in the room 
with her. And she cries out, now and then, in a nightmare. But 
I’ve never caught anything coherent in what she says. 

The most amazing-thing about her, however, is her vanity. 
It’s as open and ingenuous as a child’s. I’ve seen her sit for an 
hour studying her own face in a hand mirror. And whatever 
may have happened to her in the past, she must have found quite 
enough to feed that vanity on. For even here she has an odd 
stream of gifts sent in to her—books which she scarcely ever 
opens; baskets of fruit and brocaded boxes of chocolates which 
she tosses aside; armfuls of American Beauties with stems so long 
they have to come in what look like cardboard coffins. She opens 
them and glances over them listlessly and then forgets about 
them. I’ve noticed, by the way, that there’s never a card 
enclosed. 

This afternoon, though, a different sort of gift was sent to the 
house fer her. And I’m not surprised that it’s shaken a little of 
the lethatgy out of the lady. For it came in the form of a neatly 
woven hamper laced with rawhide. My patient regarded it 
indifferently enough when Ichikama put it down beside the 
Belgian grapes on the bed table. She didn’t even make an effort 
to open it until, as I was braiding her wonderful double rope of 
hair for the second time, we both heard a muffled whimper from 
inside the hamper. She stared into space with wide open eyes 
for amoment or two. Then she asked me in that curt manner of 
hers to hand her the box. 

She had quite a little trouble in getting the fastening of the lid 
free. But when this was done and she’d lifted the lid back, she 
stared so long down inside the hamper that, without quite 
thinking, I leaned over and had a look for myself. 

All I saw there was a cat curled up in some fine moss covering 
the hamper bottom. It lay asleep between a rubber hot water 
bag and a baby’s feeding bottle half full of milk. I was used to 
queer things in that house, but it impressed me as rather a 
foolish gift. I thought so, at least, until I saw my patient reach 
down and lift the cat out of the hamper. 

I began to realize then that it wasn’t an everyday sort of cat. 
It was a fluffy little four legged baby with pale amber-green eyes 
which watered at the strong light. It must have been very 
young, for it still carried a hurt and helpless look and doddered 
on its uncertain short legs when my patient put it down on her 
Venetian coverlet. She leaned over it, studying it intently. She 
even stroked the pale yellow fur closely freckled with darker 
spots and laughed a little as it meowed weakly, like a hungry 
kitten. 

“What is it?” I asked, making no effort to hide my dislike for 
that frail and Wwebbly thing of mottled fur. 

“Tt’s a darling,”’ she said as she held it up against the warm 
hollow of her'throat.- I don’t know why, but it gave me a slight 
feeling of nausea. 


Sunday the 22nd—I’ve been finding out things about my 
patient. She’s not nearly as exotic as I imagined. Her family 
name, in fact, is the extremely commonplace one of Fink, though 
she insists that her mother was Roumanian. She manufactured 
the Verlyna and took the Visalia from the California town in 
Tulare County where she was born. She’s to be excused for this, 
I suppose, for a Hattie Fink could never have become the woman 
of mystery that Verlyna Visalia has been to the world. 

Yet there is mystery about her. Last night I heard her call 
out the name of Julio Patoso in her sleep. And I’ve been wonder- 
ing just who Julio may be. I’ve been giving her sponge baths 
every night about nine merely to tire her out and make her 
sleepy. She calls it her dry cleaning. I discovered, the first time 
I did this, that she had a small scar on her breast. It rather 
looks like a knife wound. At any rate I can still distinctly see 
the mark of the stitches. It’s on the left side and disagreeably 
close to the heart. And I can’t see how it was ever put there for 
medical purposes. 

So last night I found the courage to ask, as casually as I could, 
how it ever came there. She looked down at it and massaged it 
with the tip of her finger. Then she explained that it had been 
done with a trick dagger in some of her picture work. The 
Spaniard who played the calif in one of her haremesque con- 
coctions forgot to press the spring in a quarrel scene when he 
kills her for her unfaithfulness, so that the blade failed to slip 
harmlessly up into the handle. It was an accident, of course. 

Then she went off into one of her brown studies and I felt it 


Cat 


wouldn’t pay to put any more questions to her. Whatever it was, ~ 
I imagine the lady could always hold up her end in a quarrel scené, 
She has a temper like a wildcat, as I discovered this morning when. - 
she let out at old Ichikama, who stood as serene and unblinking 
under the lash of her temper as one of his painted ivory Buddhas; 
The only thing that moves him is this new cat thing about the 
place. He’s plainly afraid of it. i 

Miss Visalia, I find, has decided to keep the animal which came 
in the wicker hamper. She fondles it and holds it against her 
skin and has even perfumed its woolly carcase and tied a 
ridiculous ribbon bow about its neck. She calls it her “Kitty.” - 
But it’s no more a kitten than Iam. It’s really a two or three 
weeks old leopard cub. I suppose its new owner gets a sort of © 
theatrical enjoyment out of having such a thing for a pet. 

At first, when I.saw her cuddling it to her bosom, I thought‘it © 
was the play of a kind of suppressed maternal instinct on her 
part. But I don’t believe she loves that animal as much as she’d 
like to have you believe. For yesterday I saw her lie and stare 
at the cub and blow cigaret smoke into its face. She would 
laugh when it wrinkled its nose and sneezed and wiped at its 
face with its clumsy little paw. It would even try to strike at her 
with its harmless padded foot. For that she would roll it on its 
back and rumple up its chubby body until it whimpered. It may 
not be cruelty, but there’s something about it I don’t altogether 
like. And following Ichikama’s example, I’m not greatly taken 


- with this idea of having a leopard cub about the place. 


This afternoon when Miss Visalia sat so intently studying her 
pet I had a good chance to study her own face. She has a profile 
so clean cut that it looks metallic. Yet the lines, oddly enough, 
impress me as neither hard nor heavy. Her nose is so short and * 
straight that it brings back to me some half forgotten picture of . 
Cleopatra. There’s something that strikes me as sort of half 
barbaric and half oriental too in the equally short and slightly ~ 
out-curving upper lip. That part of her face has an air of half ~ 
defiant levity which doesn’t altogether go with the bitter curye + 
of her mouth and the morose brooding of her wide-set eyes. Be 

But it’s the eyes themselves, I think, that are the most remark-~ 
able of all. For they’re eyes that change quickly, both in coloring. 


and character. They seem to have the power of turning at a * 


moment’s notice from a sort of opaque amber to a cloudy hazel, ~ 
a hazel with a touch of raw gold in its inner textures. At the cen- _ 
ter of this amber and hazel, when the lady’s a bit stirred up, the, 
pupil gets large and glows like a cat’s. And when she slumps ~ 
back into her lazier moods I always feel there’s something feline, 
about both her body and her face. She seems catlike in her lithe ~ 
sleekness, without either the softness or the cruelty of the cat. ~ 
Yet she’s so self-immured and lazily fastidious abcut herself 


and so indolently watchful and unapproachable that I begin to, - 


feel she has something in common with the cat family. Perhaps 
that’s why she’s so taken up with this leopard kitten of hers. She 


seems to carry the sarre sleepy warning of quiet ferocities, of 


unexpected vitality in indolence. And she could show her claws, ++ 
I imagine, if the reason for doing so arose. 


Sunday the 15th—Doctor Platner is plainly opposed to his” 


patient’s having a leopard cub about the place. But when he 


suggested its rer-oval Verlyna Visalia so completely lost control of | 
herself that he had to withdraw his objections. And he did not. 
care to meet my eye on his way out. I wish, though, that he’d_ 


been a little firmer in his stand. I don’t care much for life in a; ; 


menagerie. And my patient is really making this a menagerie. 

There’s something almost voluptuous in her delight in that 
tumbling and scampering bundle of fur. She coos over it when 
she gives it its bottle of milk. She carries it about in her arms 
and talks to it. She seems to love its soft and fluffy coat, its 
helpless clumsiness, its tumbling awkwardness. And it’s sleek 
and soft and playful enough, coaxing for affection and still full 
of impishness. But I can’t help thinking what it will some day 
grow into. 

Even during the last few weeks it has changed. It is less a ball 
of fur and it now likes to bite at one corner of the bedspread. 
Once, too, I saw it give a feeble imitation of a snarl when its mis- 
tress cuffed its ears. And today, when it was put down on the 
floor, I noticed for the first time how it fell to sniffing and nuz- 
zling along the door cracks. That gave me a stirring in the roots 
of the hair which I’d find it rather hard to explain. It seemed to 
carry a suggestion of jungle wildness. 

Yet the illusion of this young animal being merely a house cat, 
a little bigger than most house cats, seems to die hard. Its mis- , 
tress, as she fondles it, keeps repeating “Poor little kitty!” And . 
she even lets its uncertain soft tongue lick her arm and her bare 
shoulder, shuddering with a sleepy-eyed delight as she feels that 
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Visalia stood by the window staring straight before her. Kneeling at her feet with his arms about her knees was my great surgeon. 


touch on her skin. And I find it hard to fight back a feeling of 
revulsion when I find the little beast asleep in the crook of my 
patient’s arm, curled up against her breathing side exactly as a 
sleeping baby lies against its mother’s breast. She has, I notice, 
begun to call it Sheava. And Sheava, I’ve also noticed, can purr 
like a cat. Yet this morning I saw the little beast standing up 
beside the bed doing its best to sharpen its baby claws on the 
hardwood post. It disturbed me in a foolish sort of way, just as 
my patient’s growing habit of pacing up and down her room 

ins to get on my nerves. More than once, lately, it has made 
me think of an animal in a cage. 


Tuesday the 24th—I’ve been asking myself, the last few weeks, 
whether I’m a trained nurse or an assistant zoo keeper. Every 
day now Sheava, besides its milk, has to have two lean mutton 
chops, which it mangles disagreeably between its sharp voung 
teeth. It is slowly losing its round and pudgy figure and every 


week seen's to get leaner and more restiess. It has acquired the 
habit of nosing about the room corners and sniffing about the 
docrs, which have to be watched and kept latched. It can also 
raise itself on its hind feet, elongating its supple body as it 
investigates chair seats and window sills. 

It also has a liking for dark corners. from which it watches you 
with intent green eyes. Sometimes at night these eyes are all 
that I can see in the darkness. A few days ago, when I had to get 
Sheava out from under the bed, the little beast resented my 
interfering with its solitude and crouched back with its hair 
bristling, making catlike sounds at me. My patient laughed 
when it spit at me. Then she at once got out of bed and dragged 
her pet forth by the nape of the neck, cuffing it soundly for its bad 
temper. 

But it was the thing that happened yesterday that got most 
on my nerves. A chimney swallow in some way fell down into 
our unused fireplace, and from there fluttered out about ” room. 
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Sheava had been curled up asleep on the foot of its mistress’s 
bed. But an odd change took place in it the moment it caught 
sight of that bird. It slunk into a corner and crouched there, 
with its amber-green eyes glowing and its little tail stiffened out 
like a hunting dog’s. 

It cowered there with its hindquarters rocking softly from side 
to side, waiting and tense and so ferocious looking that Verlyna 
Visalia laughed as she lay watching it. She even started to talk 
baby talk to it, until I somewhat solemnly reminded her that a 
bird in the house was considered a bad sign. That seemed to 
sober her, and her face clouded as she watched the flying swallow 
strike flat against one of the window panes. Then the stunned 
bird flew low across the room towards the other window. But it 
never reached that window. Sheava sprang.and struck up at it 
with a lightninglike paw, striking the poor thing down with its 
hooked claws and springing on it exactly as a cat springs on a 
mouse. The next moment I could hear it being crunched, 
crunched horribly, between those strong young jaws. I had to 
get out of the room. 

The thing made such a disagreeable impression on me that I 
decided it was about time for me to do something. So I waited 
until Doctor Platner came. I stopped him downstairs and told 
him I couldn’t see much use of my staying on the case. He has 
an amazingly well controlled face, but I could see a change creep 
into it as he asked me why I wanted to leave. I found the courage 
to tell him that I didn’t feel it was a case calling for the services 
of a trained nurse. 

He asked me, almost sharply, why I said that. I replied quite 
as acidly that there didn’t seem to be much the matter with my 
patient. And at that he came out of his shell. He asked me to 


I've seen her sit for an hone study- 
ing her face in a hand mirror. 


Cat 


sit down and I noticed, in the strong sidelight from the library 


window, that his face looked older than usual. He almost 
pleaded with me to stay. He also protested that I was quite 
wrong about his patient. There were certain features of the case 
he couldn’t very well go into, but Miss Visalia had been under a 
great strain.and he knew of no one who could take care of her as 
discreetly as I could. I was needed more than I imagined. And 
if I’d be loyal to him in this matter he’d see to it that I—well 
that I got less tiresome cases in the future and enough of them to 
keep me as busy as I wanted to be. 

He was so in earnest about it all, and he was so generous in his 
promises about looking after me in the future that when he 
actually put his hand on my shoulder and asked me to stick it out, 
I weakened and told him I would. Then he-surprised me for the 
second time by shaking hands with me and telling me I’d never 
be sorry for my decision. He is a great surgeon, I know, but fora 
few minutes there I saw him with the mask off. 

That talk, however, has left me more than ever perplexed, 
There’s a twist or two in this situation which I can’t make out. I 
can’t understand the mysterious strain under which this beautiful 
and indolent eyed patient of mine has been placed. And I can’t 
understand Doctor Platner’s exceptional personal interest in that 
patient. I’ve been wondering if even great surgeons, after all, 
are only human, and if he’s learned to agree with the others who 
once called Verlyna Visalia the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 


Monday ine 13th—Its ammost a month now since I gave 
Doctor Platner my promise. And I’m sorrier than ever I did it. 
For I’ve found out a thing or two since then. Nurses usually do 

find out a thing or two when they’ve been on a case 

as long as I’ve been on this one. But a smoke screen 

had been kept over everything so neatly that I was 

nearly startled out of my skin yesterday afternoon— 

Sunday—when I opened my patient’s door and saw 

what I did. She was dressed in one of her absurd 

ashes-of-roses negligées and stood by a window star- 

=e ing straight before her. Kneeling in front of her with 

: his arms about her knees and his head bowed as 

meekly as any stage Romeo’s was my great surgeon. 

There was such abandon and such adoration in his 

attitude that I found it hard to believe this cool-eyed 

man of affairs could ever be so carried away. He did 

not see me as I stood gasping in the doorway. Nor 

did the lady herself, for the first moment or two. And 

during that moment or two I got an impression of her 

face which I’ll never forget. It wasn’t a look of surrender 

that I saw there, and it wasn’t a look of triumph. It 

impressed me as a look of hunger, or perhaps 

I ought to say of hunger being satisfied. It 

reminded me of a purring animal being fed 

on something for which it stood waiting 

and famished. I don’t like to say there was 

cruelty on that face with the staring, ab- 

stracted eyes. And it wasn’t exactly hard- 

ness. But the kneeling figure seemed to 

be giving everything, and the standing 
figure seemed to be merely accepting it. 

Being beautiful, she was permitting a 
man to worship her beauty. And she was 


round and caught»sight of me. There 
wasn’t really a sound or a movement from 
her. She merely signaled me with her 
eyes. And that signal said to get away. 
So I backed quietly out of the room and 
just as quietly closed the door behind me. 
I don’t know why it was, but I had the 
ridiculous feeling that I was backing away 
out of a man-eater’s cage. 
Since then, I notice, my patient has 
been quietly studying me. 
She has made no direct 
allusion to what took place. 
But she has complained that 
men are cruel and has de- 
clared that nothing, after all, 
can be more selfish than love. 
Then she asked me as naively 
.: asachild if I had ever been 9 
“Jove. I told her as steadily as 
I could that my life had been 


cool enough about it all when she looked 
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She f and it, but I 


don't believe she loves that animal as 
much as she'd like to have one think. 


altogether too busy for romancing. She rather humiliated 11e by 
accepting that in perfectly good faith, remarking that women 
like that were always the happiest in the long run. 

Then, remembering apparently that I’d already taken a step 
or two into the privacy of her life, she swung the gate a little 
wider and confessed to me that she’d recently gone through a 
very unhappy affair. It had burned up the best of everything 
that was in her and had left nothing but ashes. And it had been 
tragic, as well, to others. Then she looked at me with her 
abstracted and slightly oblique eyes and remarked that I was, of 
course, Anglo-Saxon, and that I probably wouldn’t understand. 
But she warned me to be very guarded with men of the Latin 
race. They took such things so seriously. And they could hate 
quite as fiercely as they loved. 

I listened meekly enough. But I can’t help wondering who 
the mysterious Latin may have been. I was even tempted to ask 
if his name was Julio Patoso. Instead of that, however, I 
followed another plan. I waited until Doctor Platner’s next 
visit and when he asked me the usual questions about my patient 
I stated that she hadn’t been sleeping very well. 

“T heard her call out the name of Julio Patoso,” I truthfully 
enough informed him. And I watched his face asIsaidit. He 
keeps that face pretty well under control, but for a mozaent and no 


More I caught the cloud that flitted across it. The name, what- 


ever it may have stood for, carried a distinct ressage to him. 
And the sound of it couldn’t have been pleasant in his ears. Ile 
merely said, however, that he’d leave a sedative for his patient. 
I was bold enough, at that, to ask if it wouldn’t be better 
ee everybody if the leopard cub were taken away from the 

use. 
“Yes, for God’s sake get rid of it,” he cried out with quite 
unlooked-for intensity. 

“That,” I reminded him, “will not be an easy thing to do, 
Doctor.” 

He let his eye meet mine. 
«, _ know it,” he acknowledged with a frustrate look on his face. 
‘And that’s the satanic cleverness of the man.” 


“Of which man?” I asked, startled and altogether at sea. 
“Patoso, of course!” he snapped out as he turned away. 


Sunday the 26th—If I can’t quite understand what Doctor 
Platner was driving at, I’ve at least come to understand that 
Sheava is not to be got rid of. Verlyna Visalia grows more and 
more attached to that pet of hers, which she has fallen into the 
habit of teasing in an entirely new way. She lifts it up on the 
bed and confronts it with her polychrome wall mirror. The cur 
bristles and snarls and strikes at its own likeness in the looking 
glass. It even grows canny and cowers back and tries to out- 
maneuver its 1uirrored image by striking at the back of the 
frame with its hooked claws. 

I hate to see the thing soft-footing it through the rooms, with 
its amber-green eyes on everything that moves, ready to stalk it. 
It seems more restless at night, and I’ve even got to dreaming of - 
a silent and padded figure with a mottled back staring out of the 
darkness at me and weaving its lithe body snakily about one 
corner of my cot. I tried to explain to my patient that all 
animals in captivity need quiet and darkness for sleeping and that 
Sheava would be much better put away somewhere for the night. 
But the imperious lady on the bed wouldn’t hear of it. “Sheava’s 
my guardian spirit!’ she foolishly asserted. 

Sheava may be her guardian spirit, but I notice a less 
mysterious one had been added to this ménage. A sullen giant 
named Howden has been installed here as a watchman. He 
prowls about the grounds by day pretending to be a gardener. 
At night he closes and locks the big (Continued from page 132) 
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Winston S. 
Churchill 


HE fighting on the Indian frontier had scarcely closed 
before the rumors of a new campaign in the Sudan 
began to ripen into certainty. The determination 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government to advance to 
Khartum, crush the Dervish power, and liberate these immense 
regions from its withering tyranny, was openly avowed. 

Even while the Tirah Expeditionary Force was being de- 
mobilised, the first phase of the new operations began; and Sir 
Herbert Kitchener with a British and Egyptian force of about 
20,000 men had already reached the confluence of the Nile and 
the Atbara Rivers, and had in a fierce action destroyed the Army 
of Mahmoud, the Khalifa’s Lieutenant, which had been sent to 
oppose him. There remained only the final phase of the long 
drama of the Sudan—the advance of 200 miles southward to the 
Dervish capital and the decisive battle with the whole strength 
of the Dervish Empire. 

I was deeply anxious to participate in this. 

But now I began to encounter resistances of a new and formi- 
dable character. When I had first gone into the army, and wanted 
to go on active service, nearly everyone had been friendly and 
encouraging. 

I had been on three campaigns. I had written articles for 
“The Pioneer” and the “Daily Telegraph” which had been widely 
read and variously criticised. I had written a book on the Mala- 
kand Field Force which had been glowingly reviewed, which had 
been studied by ministers, and quoted and countered in parlia- 
ment. I was no longer under the shelter of my father’s name 
and his many friendships; I was outside thz harbor under my own 
steam. 

I now perceived that there wire many ill-informed and ill- 
disposed people who did not take a favorable view of my activi- 
ties. On the contrary they began to develop an adverse and even 
a hostile attitude. They began to say things like this: 

“Who the devil is this fellow? How has he managed to get to 
60 


itchener 


these different campaigns? Why should he write for the papers 
and serve as an officer at the same time? Why should a subaltern 


praise or criticise his senior officers? Why should generals show _ 
him favor? How does he get so much leave from his regiment? | 


Look at all the hard-working men who have never stirred an 
inch from the simple round and common task. We have had 
quite enough of this—too much indeed. He is very young, and 
later on he may be all right; but now a long period of discipline 
and routine is what Second Lieutenant Churchill requires.” 

Others proceeded to be actually abusive, and the expressions 
“Medal-hunter” and “Self-advertiser” were used from time to 
time in some high and some low military circles. 

At any rate quite early in the process of making my arrange- 
ments to take part in the Sudan campaign, I became conscious 
of the unconcealed disapproval and hostility of the Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army, Sir Herbert Kitchener. 
to join that army, although favored by the War Office, was 
refused, while several other officers of my service and rank were 
accepted. The inquiries which I made through various channels 
made it clear to me that the refusal came from the highest 
quarter. 


I could not possibly hope to overcome these ponderous 


My application . 
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Illustration by 
Forrest C. Crooks 


obstacles from the cantonments of Bangalore in which I lay. As 
I was entitled after the Tirah Expeditionary Force had been 
demobilised to a period of leave, I decided to proceed without 
delay to the center of the Empire and argue the matter out in 
London. 

Here I will make a digression and offer a piece of general advice 
to young men, many of whom will find themselves, in whatever 
sphere of life they enter, at a certain stage exposed to the same 
resistant atmosphere as now enveloped me. Do not be in too 
great a hurry to take “No” for an answer. The world very 
readily says “No.” Negatives grow on every bush; the woods are 
full of them. But if you have got anything in you at all, you can 
brush through these brambles; and if you cannot brush through 
them, it may well be that you have got nothing in you at all. 

For Youth is a conqueror, and the poor old tired, busy World, 
if it cannot drive Youth away by a scowl or a snarl, is nearly 
always ready to come to terms or to put up with what has got 
to be. Therefore I say to Youth, ‘Assert yourself. Don’t 
be put down. Don’t be turned from your course. Push hard. 
Keep on pushing. Run every risk. Use every means that honor 
allows, in order to obtain the opportunities you require.” And 
in the army remember that although senior officers snub their 
juniors for seeking adventure or stepping off the beaten track, 
they do not really in their hearts think any the worse of them 
for their efforts. 

On reaching London I mobilised whatever resources were 
within my reach. My mother, though not wealthy, was a lady 
who all her life had been at the center of what was then a real 
“Society.” She had access to everyone, and everyone would 


Every time the stern- 
wheeled steamers 
paddled their way 
to a landing stage, ] 
scanned the crowd 
with hunted eyes. 


come to her. She devoted the 
whole of her influence to 
furthering my wishes. 

Many were the pleasant 
luncheons and dinners at- 
tended by the powers of those 
days which ‘occupied the two 
months of these strenuous negotia- 
tions. But all without avail. The 
obstacle to my going to Egypt was at 
once too powerful and too remote to 
be within her reach. She even went 
so far as to write personally to Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, whom she knew 
quite well, on my account. He replied 
with the utmost politeness that he 
had already more than enough officers 
for the campaign, that he was over- 
whelmed with applications from those who had what would 
appear to be far greater claims and qualifications, but that if at 
some future time opportunity occurred, he would be pleased, 
etc., etc. 

We were already at the end of June. The general advance of 
the army must take place early in August. It was not a matter of 
weeks but of days. 

But now at this moment a quite unexpected event occurred. 
Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, whose political relations 
with my father had not been without their tragic aspect, hap- 


_ pened to read my book on the Indian Frontier War. He appears 


to have been not only interested but attracted by it. 

One morning at the beginning of July, I received a letter from 
his Private Secretary, Sir Schomberg Macdonnell informing me 
that the Prime Minister had read “The Malakand Field Force” 
with great pleasure and would very much like to discuss some 
parts of it with me. Could I make it convenient to pay him a 
visit one day at the Foreign Office? Four o’clock on the Tuesday 
following would be agreeable to him, if it fell in with my arrange- 
ments. I replied, as the reader will readily surmise, with ‘Will 
a duck swim?” or words to that effect. 

The great man, master of the British world, the unchallenged 
leader of the Conservative Party, a third time Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary at the height of his long career, received 
me at the appointed hour, and I entered for the first time that 
spacious room overlooking the Whitehall Parade in which I was 
afterwards to see much grave business done in peace and war. 

There was a tremendous air about this wise old statesman. 
Lord Salisbury, for all his resistance to (Continued on page 133) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


O EVENT in the 
N frivolous history of 

Palm Beach had 
ever shocked and as- 
tounded its pleasure-mad 
inhabitants so much as the 
sensational murder of Eugene 
Cassenas. This despicable 
social butterfly had for many 
years been a bright and 
sinister figure in the van- 
guard of Palm Beach’s social 
life, and yet he had many 
enemies, men and women 
whom he had ruined. Any 
one of a dozen people might 
have killed him. 

Especially was the naive 
and lovely Helen Ripley 
among the suspects, and had 
it not been for the protective 
generosity of Mrs. Wellington 
Wiswell, social leader of 
Palm Beach, she would have 
had to face certain disgrace. 
An ambitious young archi- 
tect, lured by the suave 
scoundrel to the famous 
watering place, Miss Ripley 
had been led to believe that 
Cassenas intended to marry 
her. 

On the very night of 
Cassenas’s murder, after his 
terrible quarrel with General 
Gary whose daughter 
Cassenas had also promised 
to marry, Helen had gone 
to a midnight rendezvous at 
Seminole Lodge,: there to 
encounter Cassenas_ trans- 
formed to a drunken beast 
from whom she fled in terror. 

The following morning 
Helen had to endure the 
merciless interrogations of 
Detective Wolters and the 
evangelist, Thaddeus Work- 
man, an ex-wrestler and ex- 
detective who had volun- 
teered to help discover the 
murderer. Helen thought 
at first that a certain Mr. 
Terry might be guilty. He 
was the first to tell her of 
Cassenas’s reputation, and 
she had heard him actually 
threaten Cassenas and ac- 
cuse him of dishonor and 
crime. 

Mrs. Wellington Wiswell’s 
championship of Helen had 
been invaluable. The very 
day after the murder she 
invited the frightened girl to 
be her guest, and defied ma- 
licious me by deliberately 


Dressed to represent 
a French courtier, he 
had an air of most at- 
tractive recklessness. 

stared at Helen. 


The 


leasure 


Tdlustrations by 


taking this girl who was involved in a 
criminal tragedy and in scandal under her 


powerful wing. 


Meanwhile the energetic Reverend 
Workman had plunged into the work of 


investigation. 
he went for evidencé he encountered 
Kildare, Cassenas’s valet. To the evange- 
list’s surprise Kildare told him that he had 
a copy of the knife with which his master 
had been stabbed. 

“Why,” said Kildare when Workman 
had expressed his astonishment, “last year 


At Seminole Lodge where 


Mr. Cassenas bought half 
a dozen knives that were 
all alike. He gave five of 
them away to people here 
at Palm Beach. With one 
of them he was killed.” 

When Workman ques- 
tioned the fiery General 
Gary, he learned that the 
dagger given by Cassenas 
to Gary had been stolen. 

There was no clue to the 
thief. 

Then Terry astonished 
him by frankly admitting 
that Cassenas had called 
at Terry’s home, drunk 
and terrified, at half-past 
two on the night of the 
murder. 

“Why did you order 
Cassenas to come here?” 
Workman asked. 

“Well to be open with 
you—I expected him to 
kill himself,” Terry coolly 
replied. 

Workman was ponder- 
ing this amazing admis- 
sion when a detective tele- 
phoned him that Helen 
Ripley was accused of pos- 
sessing a knife similar to 
the, one which stabbed 
Cassenas, and that she 
was about to be arrested. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NCE again the 
Reverend Tad 
passed City 
Park. He could 
be, despite his ministerial 
costume and his grotesque 
figure, topped by the flam- 
ing red hair, surprisingly 
unobtrusive. He S 
a faculty of insinuating 
himself into any gathering 
without attracting atten- 
tion until he chose to do 
so. Then, of course, he 
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could hold that attention 
indefinitely. So now he 
mingled with the nearest 
group which looked on at a 
horse-shoe pitching match. 
But while he apparently was 


interested in the players, his’ 


blue eyes, not merry now, 
wandered in every direction, 
in search of Tierney and his 
flashily dressed companion 
of a while ago. 

He did not know just 
why he wished to see them. 
There was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact that Tierney, 
in his hours of leisure, 
slipped across Lake Worth 
to indulge in checkers. If 
anything, Tierney’s ability 
to enjoy such recreation 
argued in favor of a tran- 
quillity of mind on the part 
of Terry’s man-servant. 
Evidently the Terry house- 
hold had not been much 
excited by the visit of 
Workman and Quintard, 
and the questions asked the 
master of the establishment. 

There was no real reason 
for Workman to wish to 
watch Tierney, beyond the 
fact that anyone connected 
with Terry might prove 
worthy of investigation. 
Workman had by no means 
dropped Terry from his 
plans of action. Terry, of 
course, included his servants 
who, if anything, had been 
too ready with evidence in 
substantiation of their mas- 
ter’s story of last night. But, 
to the revivalist’s uneasy 
surprise, it was not Tierney 
that he found himself inter- 
ested in as much as it was 
Tierney’s dapper companion 
of the checkerboard. 

For he found himself 
baffled by the quality that 
was in this man’s counte- 
nance. It was the same 
quality that was in Tierney’s 
face, that had been evident 
in the features of the other 
servants at Terry’s villa. It 
bewildered Workman, and 
irritated him because he had 
no definition for it. This 
irritation made him spend 
minutes that he felt should 
have been devoted to rac- 
ing to Mrs. Wiswell and 

eginning a defense of 
Helen Ripley that suddenly 


The silken mask 

which Helen wore 
was sufficient to 
disguise her. 
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seemed to have lost its perfunctory quality. 

But he could not see the couple of whom 

he was in search, and every minute that 
he delayed here added to the agony of 
Helen Ripley and her sponsor, Mrs. 
Wiswell. Reluctantly he tore himself 
away from the City Park. His eyes sud- 
denly twinkled. There was work for the 
Lord in this recreation ground. And in 
the old days in the Northwest, before his 
ability on the mat led him into the paths 
of professional wrestling, he had pitched, 
as he phrased it to himself, “‘a mean shoe.” 
He would drop in here, engage the local 
champions in contest, and thus enlarge 
his acquaintance, some of which would 
come to hear him preach. But ah, the 
Lord’s business was secondary today. Yet, 
and he defended himself, shielding an 
innocent girl from danger was certainly 
the Lord’s business as much as other 
things. Then he rebuked himself. 
“Tad Workman, you /ike the old ways; 
no use trying to deceive 
yourself, and the Lord 
can’t be deceived.” He 
sighed. Then he grinned. 
“Perhaps the Lord won’t 
mind. my taking a little 
vacation and showing these 
squirts of today what a real 
detective is!” 

He frowned; Quintard 
had double-crossed him; 
the county pfrosecutor’s 
man admitted as much. 
But still, Quintard’s job 
was not to showwho had not 
committed the murder, but 
who had committed it. 
Still, Quintard could have 
acted a shade less 
hastily ... 

But there was no trace 
of indignation at Quintard’s 
attitude to be discovered 
inthe Reverend Workman’s 
manner when he arrived at 
Mrs. Wiswell’s home. He 
was bland, smiling, and the 
great bulk of him made 
him resemble, in this mood 
of almost boisterous good 
humor, a playful New- 
foundland dog. 

But Mrs. Wiswell’s mood 
did not match his. She 
met him in the patio, and 
the red upon her cheeks 
was not solely due to the 
artifice of man. 

“Thank God you’ve 
come, Doctor Tad,” she 
cried. “It’s been all I 
could do to prevent this 
indicated the 

sheepish-appearing Quin- 
hy GW. tard witha withering glance 
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at once. As if that sweet thing could have killed Cassenas!”’ 

Quintard avoided the glance of the Reverend Tad. He replied 
to Mrs. Wiswell. 

“After all, Mrs. Wiswell,.” he retorted, “murder is murder.” 

Mrs. Wiswell lost her frown. She positively beamed upon 
Quintard. 

“My dear man,” she cried. ‘‘This is too much. I haven’t had 
tea, and I just won’t permit anyone to be brilliant before six 
in the afternoon. It involves too great a mental strain for me. 
Isn’t he wonderful, Tad?” she demanded, turning to Workman. 
“For the last hour he’s just scintillated—the most amazing 
remarks. Wit! Cynicism! Truth! And now he says, without 
warning us in advance to be prepared for a real mof, that murder 
is murder.” She glanced at Quintard. “Did you think we 
thought that murder was something you put on your hair?” 

Workman became unctuous. “This young man, Mrs. Wiswell, 
is doing his duty. He is obeying the injunction of Luke, so that 
he may say that he hath done that which it was his duty to do.” 

“But is it his duty to threaten a young girl because of some 
absurd tale that he has heard?” 

“It depends,” smiled the Reverend Tad, “‘upon the nature of 
the tale. Where is Miss Ripley?” 

“In her room,” replied Mrs. Wiswell. 
awaken her, poor child.” 

Workman nodded. “Suppose,” he suggested to Quintard, 
“that you tell me what it’s all about.” 

Quintard shrugged. But there was uneasiness in his manner. 

“You know, Doctor Workman,” he said, “although I’m glad 
to accept your aid, am willing, in fact, to leave you in complete 
charge of the investigation, that doesn’t mean that I’m to do 
nothing. After all, I’m responsible to the people of this county, 
this state, for the apprehension of the murderer of Cassenas.”’ 

“Hear, hear,” interjected Mrs. Wiswell, scornfully. 

Quintard flushed, but continued. 

“You left me at Seminole Lodge. I couldn’t sit and twiddle 
my thumbs. So I talked with the help. One of the chauffeurs, 
Davenport his name is, told me that Miss Ripley was given a 
dagger by Cassenas. Now, that’s a flat statement, Doctor, of 
fact. And facts kick holes in theories. It’s all very well for us 
to look at footprints, and bits of cloth on bushes, and figure time 
schedules, and all that sort of stuff. But reasoning, and theorizing, 
and all that, get a swift kick when a fact comes tumbling along. 
Now, we know that Miss Ripley had motive, as far as that goes. 
You’ve admitted as much tome. We know that she saw Cassenas 
last night. Oh, I know that you believe she left Cassenas in 
fright and never saw him again, but—she owned a knife similar 
to that with which Cassenas was murdered. That ‘puts a different 
complexion on things, doesn’t it?” 

“Maybe,” said Workman, “but go on.” 

“That’s what I want to do. I want to confront Miss Ripley 
with Davenport’s testimony gc 

“Is Davenport here?” interrupted Workman. 

Quintard nodded. “Outside. I'll get him, if you 

“Do,” said Workman. 

Briskly the sandy-haired Quintard strode through the patio, and 
disappeared around one of the wings of the building. Mrs. Wiswell 
watched him until he had vanished. Then she looked at Workman. 

“Doctor Tad,” she said, all the contemptuous assurance which 
she had shown toward Quintard gone from her voice, “is the 
girl in danger?” 

Slowly he shook his head. ‘I don’t believe that Cassenas ever 
gave her a knife. If he did, she never used it. But—Mrs. Wiswell, 
a while ago you couldn’t help me. Try again. There were six 
knives. Cassenas gave them away to you, to General Gary, to 
friends of his named Sanders and Gould, and to his butler, 
Kildare. That makes five. The sixth was lost in Lake Worth. 
Now, did Quintard happen to state when the chauffeur saw 
Cassenas give his knife to Miss Ripley?” 

She shook her head. “He didn’t mention that. 
I help you?” 

He nodded warningly. 
himself can tell us.” 

He looked with interest at the man, in gray livery, who accom- 
panied Quintard into the patio. He hada sullen face, with furtive 
eyes. For the rest, he was indistinguishable from a thousand of his 
trade. Dull brown hair, low forehead, unchiseled nose, obstinate 
chin—that was all. He met Workman’s glance frankly enough. 

“Tell me,” said the revivalist, ‘about Cassenas giving a knife 
to Miss Ripley.” 

Davenport looked for permission to Quintard, who told him 
to answer. The man rubbed his hands, evidently wet with 
perspiration, on the cloth of his jacket. 


“IT have refused to 


But how can 


“Never mind that now. The man 


“Well,” he said, ‘it was about three weeks ago when——” 

“Can you be exact?” interrupted Workman. 

Davenport nodded. “Sure I can. It was ona Monday night, 
exactly nineteen days ago. This is Saturday, ain’t it? Well, 
two weeks ago Monday it was.’ 

“How do you happen to remember so exactly?” inquired 
Workman. 

“Because I always had Sunday off, and this was the day after 
my lay-off.” 

“And it mightn’t have been another week?” persisted Work- 
man. 

“No, sir.” Davenport was emphatic. “The next week, on 
Monday night, I drove Mr. Sanders to the station—he was a 
guest and took the late train north. And the Monday before 
I took two days off, because I was laid up with a boil. Yes, sir, 
it was when I say it was.’ 

Workman beamed approvingly, but there was a cunning 
gleam in his eyes that belied the beam. 

“In John,” he said sonorously, “‘it is written that the servant 
abideth not in the house forever. And you remember those times 
when you did not abide there. Go on.” 

“Well, that Monday I’m falking about, Mr. Cassenas took 
Miss Ripley to a musicale at the Society of Arts. He called for 
her at the Lanthia at a little after nine o’clock. He gave her 
the dagger then.” 

“An admirable witness, Davenport. That’s what you are,” 
commended Workman. ‘You saw him give her the dagger, then?” 

“Well, it was like this, sir—Doctor,” said the chauffeur. ‘Mr. 
Cassenas frequently sent me on errands for him. You know, 
to get mail, anything. Well, that night, he made me stop 
at a florist’s on the way to the Lanthia.” 

“Tt was open at that time of night?” asked Workman. 

“T guessed he’d telephoned ahead. I don’t know. Anyway, 
it was the Florida Flower Shop, on the County Road, and you 
can ask them about it if you don’t believe me.” 

“Go on,” ordered Workman. 

“T got out and asked for the box of flowers for Mr. Cassenas. 
I brought them out to him, and he began untying the box. It 
was none of my business, but I watched him. He told me not 
to start the car until he’d finished fixing the box. I watched 
him in the mirror right above the steering wheel. I saw him put 
in the box a dagger, just like the one that Kildare has, and that 
I’ve often seen. 

“T thought it was a funny present to give a girl, but lots of 
things look funny to chauffeurs. We ain’t paid to tell our bosses 
our thoughts. Well, we called for Miss Ripley. Mr. Cassenas 
gave her the box of flowers, and said that there was a present 
in it. Something she’d admired, he told her, but said that it was 
a surprise, and not to open it just now, as the wet flowers might 
spoil her dress. They went to the’musicale, leaving the box in 
the car; later, when we took her to the hotel, Miss Ripley took 
the box in with her.” 

“And there you are, Doctor Workman,” cried Quintard. “Is 
there any answer to that?” 

But Mrs. Wiswell was quicker than the Reverend Tad. “Of 
course there is. This man here—your name is Davenport? 
Well, don’t ever come to me for a job. I don’t think I like you. 
Well, this Davenport person admits that Miss Ripley left the 
box, containing the dagger, in the car while she and Cassenas 
went to the musicale. Why couldn’t this man abstract the 
weapon from the box while they were attending the Society 


of Arts?” 

The chauffeur reddened. “Why weld I do that?” he cried. 

Mrs. Wiswell laughed. “I’m sure I don’t know. People like 
you are likely to do anything, quite without reason. Did you 
like your master?” she asked shrewdly. 

The man controlled his resentment. ‘Sure I did.” 

“How long had you worked for him?” asked Workman. 

“Three years. That is, winters, down here I drove for him. 
Summers I was one of the caretakers here.” 

“How did you get the job?” asked Workman. 

“T used to be Steve Kildare’s rubber when he was in the ring. 
Helped train him for some of his fights. I ran across him in New 
York, when I was out of a job, and he fixed me with the boss.” 

“I see,” said Workman. ‘Send for Miss Ripley,” he said to. 
Mrs. Wiswell. 

The buxom matron eyed him doubtfully. Then, because she 
respected the judgment of the Reverend Tad, she yielded. “Til 
go myself,” she said. 


Flushed from sleep, the dewiness of her eyes making her look 
absurdly young, Helen Ripley came, a moment later, from her 
room. Her whole being, relaxed from recent sleep, created an 


| \' \ 


Flushed from sleep and looking absurdly young, Helen Ripley created an effect of innocence. 


efiect of innocence that woke something protective in the heart 
of Workman. Heretofore, he had been working for Mrs. Wiswell; 
suddenly he was working for the girl. 
“Miss Ripley, thisman here, chauffeur for Mr. Cassenas, says that 
is master gave you a dagger two weeks ago last Monday night.” 
He cast a swift glance at Quintard. Surely the county prose- 
cutor’s man would be impressed by this fashion of laying the 


cards on the table. Had the Reverend Tad doubted her innocence, 
perhaps he would not have been so ready to expose his hand. 
And Quintard was impressed. His manner showed that. 

Helen whitened. ‘That is not so,” she stated. 

“Let me question her,” said Quintard. 

“Certainly,” agreed the Reverend Tad. He waved a careless 
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“Miss Ripley, did you go to the musicale at the Society of 
Arts on the night in question?” asked Quintard. 

“T think I did. I’m sure I did,” she replied, after a slight 
hesitation in which she might have been searching her memory. 

“Did Mr. Cassenas give you a box of flowers?” persisted 
Quintard. 

“He did.” 

“Was there anything in the box beside the flowers?” 

“Nothing, except’”—and she colored—“a card.” 

“There,” cried Mrs. Wiswell. “What have you to say 
now?” 

Quintard looked stubborn. “Denial isn’t proof,” he declared. 

a aa is assertion,’ said Workman. “Here is one witness, 


“Stand aside, clown,” said the man dressed like a courtier, 


and Miss Ripley contradicts him. You have nothing but the 
unsupported word of this man.” 

“Why would I lie?” cried Davenport. 

“Ah, that is the question,” retorted Workman. ‘To which 
answer may yet be given. Quintard, you’re a young man. 
the murderer of Cassenas is found by me, you may take the 
credit. But if you interfere with me, I may forget that I am a 
minister of the Lord, and may wreak a petty vengeance on you. 
I may show that you are unfit for your job. Do you insist on 
arresting Miss Ripley on the uncorroborated word of this man?” 

“Well.” Quintard hesitated. He stared at the unwavering 


face of the Reverend Tad, a face as uncompromising as granite. 
He yielded. 


if a 


“or I will draw my sword. The lady dances with me.” 


“T’ll let her alone. But you’re responsible for her,” he cried. 

“Of course,” said Workman. “And now, will you take your 
witness away. Oh, Quintard, come back,” he called, as the two 
men reached the road. ‘Keep your eyes on that man,” advised 
Workman. 

“Why?” 

Workman looked disgusted. ‘A lying witness has reason for 
his falsehood.” : 

“But, with all respect to Miss Ripley, are you sure he lied?” 
Quintard was obstinate. 

“There were six knives. I’ve accounted for all of them. This 
would make seven knives, if Cassenas gave one to Miss Ripley. 
Figures can’t lie, but men can.” 


A new respect shone in Quintard’s eyes. ‘I won’t double-cross 
you again, Doctor,” he said. 

At which Workman smiled. Ambition leads men to many 
things, and Quintard was ambitious; he would not be content 
with credit; he wanted to deserve credit. Co wmendable, but— 
annoying, thought the Reverend Tad. He curned soothingly 
to the ladies. 


CHAPTER XV 


RS. WISWELL touched a bell. “This young woman has 

eaten no luncheon; I myself merely toyed with hors 

d’euvres, chicken hash, candied sweet potatoes, _ and 
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pudding. I’m ona diet, Doctor Tad, as you may not have guessed. 
But every so often all that is womanly in me rebels. Am I, a 
representative of the highest type of life upon this planet, to be 
forever the servile sycophant of a lot of calories? You know 
better. This balmy afternoon, Doctor Tad, the primitive in me 
is awakened. I’m just a female of the species and I shriek for 
tea and cinnamon toast. And a great big éclair, stuffed with a 
passionate vanilla cream, and coated luxuriantly with chocolate 
icing. Do I arouse your better nature?” 

The Reverend Workman grinned sympathetically. “I mind, 
in the days before I knew its vanity, and aimed for champion- 
ships, I used to go wild in training for a pie, Mrs. Wiswell. And 
I think it’s silly the way women reduce. I kinda like them com- 
fortable looking.” 

Mrs. Wiswell swept him with an icy glance. “Are you insinuat- 
ing, Doctor Workman, that my figure is anything but svelte?” 

“It’s swell, all right,’ replied the revivalist, ‘only this isn’t 
the subject that I’d have chosen if you’d asked me to do my own 
picking, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Wiswell smiled forgivingly. ‘“You’re a dear, Tad,” she 
laughed. “But even your lack of tact, your brutal stumbling 
into truth, cannot swerve me from my fell purpose.” To the 
Japanese servant who had answered her ring, she spoke decisively. 
“Hashi, serve tea. Eclairs, everything.” 

‘Doctor Workman raised a protesting hand. ‘Not for me, Mrs. 
Wiswell. I’ve things to do.” 

She spoke a word to the servant, then turned to him. “A 
moment ago, while Quintard was fetching that chauffeur—the 
Lord forgive me if I do that man an injustice, but I think they’re 
keeping an electric chair warm for him somewhere, the lying 
rascal—you said that I might be able to help you. What did 
you mean?” 

Workman wrinkled his knobby forehead. ‘Well, it’s the mat- 
ter of the daggers, Mrs. Wiswell. Here are the facts, as Kildare 
gave them to me: Cassenas bought six daggers in Granada. 
He gave away five; to you, to General Gary, to two guests named 
Sanders and Gould, and one to Kildare. The sixth was lost in 
Lake Worth. Now Sanders’s dagger was stolen from him before 
he left Palm Beach ten days ago. Kildare says that he helped 
pack Sanders’s bags and that the dagger was in Sanders’s luggage. 

“‘Let that pass. He may have been mistaken. But that leaves 
the Sanders dagger as perhaps the one used by the murderer. 
Also, General Gary’s dagger has been stolen, and that might 
have been the deadly weapon. But General Gary’s knife was 
only stolen last night. Sanders had his weapon, I think we can 
safely assume, up until shortly before he left Palm Beach. But 
Davenport says that Cassenas gave a dagger to Miss Ripley over 
two weeks ago. Grant that his story is true, for the moment. 
Don’t you see? That would make seven daggers. For six are 
accounted for. What do you make of that?” 

“That Davenport lied, of course,’ replied Mrs. Wiswell, 
scornfully. 

“But what then?” demanded Workman. 

“What do you mean?” asked his hostess. 

“T mean—why does Davenport lie? It’s easy enough, Mrs. 
Wiswell, to find out whether or not a person tells the truth, given 
figures by which we can check up on his statements, as we can 
check up on Davenport. But why? Answering ‘why’s’ is the 
hardest thing on earth. Can you help me?” 

“T wish I could,” she cried. ‘‘He’s lying, and trying to put the 
blame on Helen, but I can’t imagine his reason.” 

“Nor I,” said Workman. “But in Ecclesiastes it is written 
that the Preacher applied his heart to seek out the wisdom and 
reason of things, and that is what I must do, Mrs. Wiswell. For 
you see, Davenport has an alibi. I have talked with the servants 
of the Cassenas household. Each can account for his time last 
night. Do you see?” 

“Well”—and Mrs. Wiswell was stubborn—“why does he lie, 
then?” 

“That,” replied the revivalist, “‘is for us to learn.” He sud- 
denly smiled at Helen. “You see me bewildered, not knowing 
which way to turn, Miss Ripley, and doubtless you think that 
I am a poor reed upon which to lean. Nevertheless, have faith 
in me. Mine eyes shall pierce the darkness yet, for the Lord 
is on the side of righteousness and it must prevail.”’ 

“I’m sure that you will succeed,” said Helen. Bravely she 
added, ‘I’m not a bit afraid.” 

“Good,” exclaimed Workman. He resisted Mrs. Wiswell’s 
urging, as Hashi arrived with tea, and solemnly stalked out of the 
patio, his coat-tails flapping. 

Mrs. Wiswell settled herself comfortably. ‘It was a shame to 
wake you, my dear,” she said. 


“Not at all,” said the girl. “I feel quite rested now.” 

“All full of pep?” asked Mrs. Wiswell. 

Helen smiled. ‘“W-ell, not exactly that, but-——” 

“Able to take nourishment?” Mrs. Wiswell laughed. “My 
dear, when suspected of murder, I always eat éclairs. They are 
certain to give me indigestion; also, I can see the jolly old fatty 
tissues climbing over me, looking for happy homes, and remorse 
sets in. So the murder charge neyer worries me. My child, out 
of the mouth of my thirty-eight years let wisdom tumble: the 
way to stop worrying about a thing is to start worrying about 
something else. How many slices of toast? Eight, or ten?” 

Despite herself, Helen laughed. She knew, of course, that Mrs, 
Wiswell’s burlesque was inspired by the wish to set Helen at 
ease, but even the knowledge of the purpose could not prevent 
the result aimed-at. 

“That’s better,” said her hostess. She surveyed the girl care- 
fully. ‘‘My dear, do you know that you’re quite the loveliest 
thing I’ve seen in a long time?” 

Helen flushed. ‘You're too kind.” 

“Kind? Is that all Iam? My child, when a woman approach- 
ing middle age tells a young girl that she’s not homely, she is the 
most generous thing alive. And when she goes as far as I’ve 
gone—I can feel wings sprouting upon my shoulders. Or maybe, 
with a thousand curses on my appetite, it’s merely more flesh. 
Oh, well . . . do you know I expect you to be a sensation 
tonight?” 

Helen’s tea cup paused on its way to her lips. “Tonight?” 

Mrs. Wiswell nodded with emphasis. “Not later. With just 
the teeniest mask—enough to hide all except the tip of your 
nose, men will go wild over what is revealed, thinking of the glories 
of what is unrevealed. My dear, I’m modern and up-to-date 
and strong for everything new, but I think a lot of the girls make 
a mistake when they don the dear old one-piece bathing suit, 
Keep ’em guessing. 

“Tf the Lord in His infinite wisdom decided to hand you a pair 
of knees that knock, accept the burden but don’t brag about it. 
Of course, you could stand that sort of garment. I’m not talking 
about you. What I’m driving at is this: tonight, in a mask, the 
men will see your lips and have to guess at the rest. You should 
have nine proposals and as many insults. Down here, though, 
when the moon is shining, and the odor of orange blossoms fills 
the air, it’s well not to look an insult in the mouth. Thank God 
that someone thought enough of you to think of insulting you.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” demanded Helen. 

“T’m just wishing that some great big brutal dog would make 
an indecent proposition to me. I’d slap his darling face if he did, 
but I’d want to hug him for the compliment. Talking about? 
Bless us and save us, how I wander. Why, my child, tonight 
the Merton Connors are giving a masque at the Everglades and 
you and I will be there.” 

“But I couldn’t,” cried Helen. 

“No? Why not?” 

“Why—think—well, everyone knows 

Mrs. Wiswell’s lips set grimly. “A lot of people knew this 
métning. I didn't notice them shunning you. Listen, child, the 


” 


‘time to nip scandal -is in the bud. Show the slightest fear, even 


the teeniest hesitation, and you’re done. Now, it may seem, at 
first, bad taste to attend a ball tonight. I’d say, if Gene Cassenas 
had died a natural death, even your private knowledge as to his 
caddishness would not excuse you from paying at least the 
simulation of a tribute to his memory. But the man’s death is 
scandalous and has centered its scanddlous rumors on you. 
Therefore, you cannot do the natural thing, the apparently 
womanly thing. This is a hard world, my child, and the harder 
you meet a hard situation the better for you.” 

“But I can’t.”” Helen was on the verge of tears. 

“But you must! You’re not going into a nunnery after this 
affair has all blown over. You're going to work at your profes- 
sion. The only hope of success—I mean a real material success, 
and you want that as well as an artistic one—is to be engaged 
by people of wealth. You can meet those people here. Already, 
this morning, we drove in the entering wedge. You actually 
obtained commissions. If you stick to your profession you'll 
be coming to Palm Beach for years. All right; then you must 
show, even at the risk of seeming callous to yourself, that there 
isn’t the slightest reason why the death of Gene Cassenas should 
affect you. You go to the Connors’ masque tonight.” 

Behind the clumsily set forth arguments of Mrs. Wiswell was 
shrewd common sense. Helen Ripley was a gentle girl, but she 
was learning that life was not gentle, and that one must dis 
one’s gentleness in the face of certain situations. Scandal, she 
was sophisticated enough to know, could (Continued on page 153) 


Illustrations 


By BRUNO LESSING 


“ *YE think I’m made of money?” cried Solly 

Finkelstein, slamming his palms upon the table. ~ 

No, his wife did not think that he was made of 

money. But she clung stubbornly to her point. 

She wanted a modest weekly allowance to spend on her own 

clothes and did not want to ask him for money every time she 
needed a new dress. s 

“Foolishness and nonsense!”’ said Finkelstein. “I ain’t made of 
money and I can’t afford to have a wife what spends my money 
without talking it over with me.” 

“That’s just what I hate,” exclaimed Mrs. Finkelstein. ‘That 
talking business. I don’t want to talk about a dress when I need 
one. And you only need to give me the same what you gave 
me last year. Only I want it regular. I don’t want to ask for 
it. Other husbands do it.” 

“Other husbands,”’ said Finkelstein, “is fools. And now shut 
up. You give me a pain.” 

So there you have the domestic situation of the Finkelsteins. 
Not a novel situation, to be sure, nor one that could be improved 
by discussion. In fact, the more they discussed it the more 
Finkelstein was convinced that he was right and the more Mrs. 
Finkelstein was convinced that she was the victim of tyranny. 

Solly Finkelstein kept a kosher poultry shop. He was also the 
Democratic leader of his district. Which of these was his business 
and which his pleasure it would be difficult to determine. He 
took keen delight in both and, according to gossip, made as 
much money out of one as out of the other. 

It was in the early days of the campaign to elect an alderman 
from the district. Headquarters had permitted Finkelstein to 
select his own candidate and the butcher had bestowed the honor 
upon Isidor Marks, the lawyer. Charley Pazzini, the Republican 
leader, had placed his brother-in-law, Louis Romanelli, in the 
contest to oppose Marks. The district was almost evenly divided 


S. J. Woolf 


between Jews and Italians but, judging by past elections, the 
odds were slightly in favor of Marks. At any rate, headquarters 
had displayed but little interest in the campaign until, one day, 
Solly Finkelstein received a hurry call from the Boss. 

“Look here, Solly,” said the Boss. “We left this business 
entirely to you. But we’ve just learned something big is coming 
up before the Board next year and we'll need every alderman 
we can get. You’ve got to win. That’s all there is about it.” 

“T getcha,” Solly said. ‘‘I’ll take my shirt off and hustle.” 

“T’ve been getting some reports from your district,’ the Boss 
went on. “That fellow Pazzini seems to be a good worker. He’s 
got all the Republican women organized.” 

“He’s got a sister,” Solly explained. “‘She’s a good organizer.” 

“Well,” said the Boss calmly, ‘“‘all I’ve got to say is you get a 
sister or an aunt or a grandmother and get out every woman’s 
vote in the district. Organize ’em. Drill ’em. Give ’em litera- 
ture. You know what to do.” 

A few beads of perspiration appeared upon Solly’s brow. 
There was a metallic note of finality in the Boss’s voice which 
told him, as clearly as he could want to know, that his leadership 
hung upon this victory. 


“Look here, Sadie,” said Solly, “we got to do something about 
this election. Pazzini’s sister—that one with the squinty eye— 
got up a Republican ladies’ organization. I was wondering if 
you couldn’t help me get up a Democratic one.” 

“What do I know about it?” protested Mrs. Finkelstein. “I 
never did anything like that.”’ 

“There you go!” exclaimed her husband peevishly. ‘The 
moment I make a suggestion, you’re against it. Just because 
you never did it before you think you couldn’t do it at all. Why 
it’s like stealing candy from a baby. All you got to do is to get 
hold of Mrs. Cohen—Sam’s wife—and your sister and Mrs. 
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70 Who’s Boss Now! 


Ginsberg and a few of them old hens what’s always making 
trouble for the synagogue and tell.’em you’re getting up the 
Ladies’ Democratic Organization of this district. And all you 
got to see to is that you are president and boss of the whole 
shebang. Give ’em all some office or title, so long as it don’t cost 


nothing, but you hold on to the votes. D’ye get me? I'll pay. 


for the meeting hall and everything else. Couldn’t you try it, 
Sadie? We just got to win this election.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Finkelstein wearily. “But I 
don’t know nothing about it.” 

“Don’t worry, Sadie,” said her husband soothingly. ‘You'll 
get on to it quickly enough. But you better get busy.” 

To her surprise Mrs. Finkelstein found it exceedingly easy. 
To her even greater surprise, Mrs. Finkelstein soon found 
herself enjoying this work of organizing. It appealed to the 
practical streak that was in her, it brought her in contact with 
many people whom she liked, and it gave her a delightful sense 
of importance which she had never experienced before. 

“Well, it’s done,” she said to her husband one night. “We're 
all organized and I’m the president.”’ 

“Good work, Sadie!’”’ exclaimed her husband. ‘What d’ye 
call the bunch?” 

“The Ladies’ Independent Association,” replied Mrs. Finkel- 
stein. “I got up the name myself.”” Her husband stared at her. 

“What kind of a dumb name d’ye call that?” he cried. “It 
don’t mean anything. Why didn’t you call it Democratic?” 

“We talked that over,” explained his wife calmly. “I told 
them that if we called ourselves Democratic, we wouldn’t be 
independent.” 

“Maybe there’s something in that,” said Finkelstein. “It 
don’t give the snap away right off the reel. Well, as long as they 
all vote the Democratic ticket, I don’t care what they call them- 
selves. Anyway, youshould have put in political, so people 
know what it’s all about.” 

“T thought of that, too,” said his wife. ‘But then we’d only 
be interested in it around election time. Now we got a regular 
club what we can make benevolent or social or anything we like.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” said Solly Finkelstein. 

Yes, it was thoroughly all right. It was not until a few days 
later that Finkelstein discovered how right it was. He had re- 
ceived a sudden summons to headquarters. 

“What’s that Ladies’ Independent Association down in your 
district?”’ asked the Boss. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Finkelstein, greatly relieved, “that’s one of 
my organizations. My wife’srunning it. I got it all sewed up.” 

“The hell you have!” cried the Boss. “Look at that. What 
are you trying to put over?” He thrust under the bulging eyes 
of Finkelstein a circular inviting all voters in the district to 
attend an open meeting of the Ladies’ Independent Association 
to listen to a speech by Louis Romanelli. 

“There must be some kind of a mistake about this,” stam- 
mered Solly. 

“There is,” said the Boss. ‘The biggest kind of mistake. 
We can’t afford mistakes.” 

Finkelstein hastened home and laid the circular before his 
wife. Fora moment he felt too choked to speak. Mrs. Finkelstein 
glanced at the circular and then raised her eyes and smiled. 

“Say,” cried her husband, “did I ask you to get up a Republican 
organization? Don’t you know I’m the Democratic leader? 
What’s the idea? Are you letting them hens run away with you? 
I'll betcha some of them is getting coin for double-crossing you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Finkelstein. ‘We’re going to invite 
Mr. Marks to speak at the next meeting and then we’ll decide 
who we'll vote for.” 

“That ain’t politics,” declared Finkelstein angrily. ‘‘That’s 
some kind of new reform monkey business. When you work 
with the machine you got to—to—to work with the machine. 
I ain’t putting up money to get votes for a Republican when I 
got my own candidate.” 

“You're all wrong, Solly,” said Mrs. Finkelstein quietly. ““We’re 
independent and if we decide for Mr. Marks after listening to 
Mr. Romanelli, it will be all the better for you.” 

“You better decide for Marks,” retorted Solly, ‘and decide 
quick or there’ll be trouble. The Boss is sore about the whole 
business.” 

“Let him be sore,’ remarked Mrs. Finkelstein. 

The Romanelli meeting was a great success. The Marks 
meeting, which followed a few days later, was even a greater 
success. 

“Now I hope you’re satisfied,” said Finkelstein, ‘and get that 
bunch of hens to come out for Marks. We ain’t got much time.” 

“We hold an executive meeting tomorrow,” said Mrs. Finkel- 


stein, “to decide who we’ll support. There ain’t any hurry, 
is there?” 

“What are you talking about?” cried Solly. ‘“D’ye mean to 
say there’s any chance of them coming out for Romanelli? With 
my money? You’d better get them in line quick.” 

“Oh, I guess it’ll be all right,” said Mrs. Finkelstein. 

“Say,” demanded her husband. ‘What have you got to do 
talking with Miss Pazzini? What d’ye think politics is, a syna- 
gogue? If you wasn’t my wife I’d be pretty suspicious, I tell you. 
You just keep away from the other side till election is over, 
It don’t look good.” 

“We're independent and——” 

“That’s all bunk,” interrupted Solly. ‘“You’re Democratic and 
the sooner your committee gets wise to that fact, the better off 
they’ll be. Tell that executive committee of yours I want to 
see ’em. Who’s on it, anyway?” 

“Mrs. Ginsberg, Mrs. Cohen and me,” replied his wife. ' 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Solly. “I guess I can handle that 
bunch all right. You better go and get ’em.” 

Mrs. Finkelstein went out to get them. She returned, alone, 
her lips tightly pressed together. 

“They won’t come tonight,” she said. “They say you can 
come over to the room where they meet tomorrow and they'll 
talk with you before the meeting begins.” 

“Am I going crazy?” cried Solly tearing at his hair. ‘What 
kind of a bum crowd did you get mixed up with? How d’ye 
expect to win an election with that kind of business? I'll go to 


‘that meeting tomorrow and bust up the whole association.” 


“They’re independent,”’ began Mrs. Finkelstein. 
“They’re either crooked or crazy,” exclaimed her husband. 


A grim, determined-looking woman, seated outside the meet- 
ing-room, barred Solly’s way the next day. 

“Tt’s a private meeting,” she said. “Nobody admitted.” 

“Tell my wife to step outside,” said Solly. “I’m Mr. 
Finkelstein.” 

To his amazement, it was Mrs. Ginsberg who came out of the 
room. There was a broad smile upon her face. 

“Oh, Mr. Finkelstein!” she exclaimed, “I just heard you were 
going to give your wife a regular allowance for her clothes. I’m 
so glad! Mrs. Finkelstein is such a lovely woman.” Solly 
turned red with anger. 

“Well, whoever told you about it is a liar,” he said. ‘“Where’s 
my wife? I want to see her?” 

“She isn’t here,” said Mrs. Ginsberg coldly. ‘We’re waiting 
for her and if she doesn’t come soon, Mrs. Cohen and I are going 
to decide what candidate we’ll support. And I don’t think it 
will be yours.” 

“Are you crazy?” cried Solly. ‘‘Who’s the leader of this dis- 
trict? Me or you? Who’s paying for this organization? What 
d’ye think you are, anyway, a boss? Where’s Mrs. Finkelstein?” 

Without replying to him, Mrs. Ginsberg swept into the meeting 
room. Through the open door Solly beheld the stout figure of 
Mrs. Cohen, alone in the room. He returned to his poultry shop, 
angry and dismayed. If these crazy women declared for the op- 
position candidate, he would not only lose his leadership but 
would be the laughing-stock of the city. 

“They telephoned from headquarters,” said his assistant. 
“The Boss wants you to come right up.” 

“Now I know I'll get hell!’ was Finkelstein’s thought. To his 
amazement, however, he found the Boss in high good humor. 

“Sit down, Solly, and help yourself to acigar,” was the greeting 
he received. ‘How do the women’s votes look to you down in 
your district?’ Solly fidgeted and squirmed in his chair. 

“Not so good, Boss,” he said. “I got into a little bit of a jam 
with them, but I’m sure it’ll work out all right. Anyway, don’t 
you worry about it. Leave everything to Solly.” 

“That’s the way I like to hear you talk,” said the Boss with a 
genial smile. For a long moment he sat looking at Solly, a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Tf it’s a fair question, Solly,”’ he asked, “how much did you 
spend on your wife’s clothes last year?” Solly stared at him. 

“What d’ye mean?” he asked. 

“Qh, you know right well what I mean,” replied the Boss. 
“But you needn’t tell me. But here’s the situation: your wife’s 
got that organization of hers all sewed up. They’ll come out for 
anybody she wants. And she just came up here a little while ago 
to tell me that if you didn’t give her a weekly allowance, the same 
amount you gave her last year, she was going to turn the organl- 
zation over to Romanelli.” 

Solly sprang from the chair and waved his fists. 

” he sputtered. 


“Dye think I'm made of money?” cried Solly Finkelstein, slamming his palms upon the table. 


“No you won’t,” said the Boss quietly. “You haven’t got 
time to do anything. If I don’t tell her in five minutes by tele- 
phone, it’ll be too late.” 

Solly began to walk agitatedly back and forth. 

“T tell you, Boss, them women nowadays, they’re something 
fierce.” The Boss took out his watch. 

“What’ll happen if I don’t?” asked Solly. The Boss shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You know how it is,” he answered. “We have no use for dead 
ones. We want winners.” 

Solly heaved a long sigh. The thought of losing his leadership 
was unbearable. He sank into a chair. “I give in,” he said. 

_ “That shows your good sense, Solly,” said the Boss. “Now 
Just go over to that desk and put it in writing.” 

With a grunt of annoyance, Solly wrote: “I promise I’ll give 
my wife a weekly allowance to make up the same amount I gave 
her last year.” 

“There,”’ he exclaimed, “I hope that satisfies you.”” The Boss 
read it carefully. Then handing it back to Solly, “Just add that 
you won’t scold her,”’ he said. ‘That’ll make her feel good.” 

“Oh, scolding wouldn’t do any good,” said Solly. “A club is 
what them women need nowadays.” Nevertheless he added the 


postscript to his promise. The Boss took it, folded it carefully, 
and tucked it into his pocket. And then that cold, chilly expres- 
sion which Solly knew so well came back to his face. 

“You’re just a plain piece of cheese,” he said quietly. ‘That 
wife of yours has ten times as much sense as you have. If it 
wasn’t on her account, I’d fire you out of that district and put 
somebody with sense in your place. By God, I’d put your wife in. 
There you have the best little organizer, the smartest woman ir 
the whole district in your own house and you don’t know it.” 

“Hadn’t you better telephone quick?” Solly asked timidly. 

And now the boss grinned. ‘‘Come to think of it,” he said, 
“that was all fixed. I promised her I’d make you come across and 
she promised me her organization would support Marks.” 

Late on election night, Finkelstein rushed into his home like 
a whirlwind. 

“Hooray!” he cried. “We won by the biggest majority any- 
body ever got in this district. Oh, Sadie, but they'll be tickled 
stiff up at headquarters. It’ll be a big feather in my cap!” 

“Vour cap?” asked his wife quietly. He gazed at her re- 
proachfully. 

“Listen, Sadie,” he said. “You got your allowance. You got 
a part of my job. D’ye want to wear my hat, too?” 
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By Belle Burns Gromer 


HE chill wind that swept across from the mountains 

of the Canadian shore whipped the waters of the 

Straits into choppy peaks. As if contemptuous of the 

trifling disturbance, an old steam-schooner, the Lady 
Ceylon, plowed her way serenely. She had discharged cargo in 
Portland and now, riding high, she skimmed the waters. Above, 
the stiff breeze rounded itself against the gracious curves of her 
few bits of canvas; below, her engine chugged steadily. 

At the bow of the schooner, a man leaned against the rail and 
stared through the graying dusk toward the line of the American 
shore. The damp chill of the wind had sent his mates to the 
foc’sle for a game of pitch before chow, but Svend Thorson did 
not feel the wind’s whipping. His pulses pounded with the hot, 
thick blood that surged there; only a few hours until the Lady 
Ceylon would ride at anchor in the cove at Harper’s Mill; only 
a few hours until he would see her again. He wanted to wave 
his arms in the wind and shout aloud his mad exultation; but 
he remained stolid . . . inarticulate. 

Like a blond Viking he stood there—an evil Viking; a great 
hulk of a man, his face turned toward the goal of his desire. Life 
had drawn unpleasant pictures upon that sullen face. The eyes 
were bright blue, gleaming and shot with red; they smiled now 
as they conjured up the image of Tessa Vasselli; Tessa of the 
sloe-black hair and eyes like two bits of the midnight sky with 
— shining in their centers. The Swede quivered at thought 
of her. 

Only a time or two, before his ship had put out last trip for 
San Francisco with her cargo of lumber, had he seen the girl. 
The Lady Ceylon had spent ten days loading at Harper’s Mill 
and then, just a few days before they had sailed, Tessa Vasselli 
came back from the city where she had been working, to help 
her father in the general store. 

Svend had stopped dead in his tracks and gazed stupidly at 
the girl when she first had crossed his vision. She had been 
playing in the woods with a group of the mill children; she was 
leading them in a foolish game that seemed to be made up of 
laughter and much dancing about. The Swede had seen many 
women in his life, but never one who had stirred him as did this 
one. She was so alive; that was it. That aliveness that was 
like a gay defiance thrown over her slim shoulder. Her hair blew 
in the wind and crinkled where the sunlight caught in the deep 
waves of it; her eyes flashed and darted like swallows; she laughed 
and sang and her feet seemed to dance when she walked . . 
To dance—yes; but a sad little dance, for the girl was lame. 
Gossip said that once when she was very young, her quick- 
tempered father had beaten her cruelly; and now one small foot 
dragged a little so that she could not dance quite like the others. 
But Tessa did not seem to mind; she was a happy one. . . 
most times. Svend was glad that she was lame; that’d keep the 
other men away. 

The Swede thought of her hands. He liked the way they 
waved and gesticulated when she swung into the soft throatiness 
of her mother-tongue. Her hands . . . They were so small; 
so small and so white. Why, he could hold them both in his 
palm and with one closing of his great fist he could crush them. 
The constantly recurring thought of his right to her came to his 
mind; it had taken firm root there. This girl belonged to him; 
he had chosen her for his own. He had never even spoken to 
her, but that did not matter. 

She did not know that such a man as Svend Thorson existed, 
but that did not matter either. She was his. That firm belief 
possessed him completely. His slow mind refused to accept any 
other. If by any chance there were others who claimed her 
favor, he’d see that they were soon out of the running. His lips 
drew back from his big square teeth; he’d see any guy in Hell 
that came hangin’ ’round his woman. He’d tame her too, when 
the time came. He’d show her who was boss, her an’ that 
es ial she had. He grinned and licked his thick lips; 
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he guessed nobody but him’d be 
fool enough to want a cripple. 

Late that night the Lady Ceylon 
came to anchor in the cove before 
Harper’s Mill. A light or two 4 
showed in the village where the mill-men lived. 
Svend and a few of the other sailors rowed 
ashore; Grote’s shack was a short way back in 
the timber and Grote always had a few bottles 
of Canadian whisky on hand. 

Svend had particular business with Grote 
but he lingered in the village and the others 
went on without him. He walked past the 
darkened front of the general store. That was 
where she worked; tomorrow he’d see her there. 
He wandered up the road to where the Vasselli 
cottage sat back in a small unkempt garden. 
There was the scent of wet lilacs in the spring 
night . . . the tang of kelp from the beach 
where the waters of the Sound lapped. Svend 
stared up at an open window that might be hers. 
Later he turned and stumbled through the 
darkness to Grote’s. 

In the smoke-dim shack there were four of 
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Reckoning 


The Story of a Sea-Wolf 


the men from the ship and the jovial proprietor. He was always glad to see a ship 
anchor; the sailors were good customers. The group tonight was warming up nicely; 
two of them had started a song. ‘‘Oh, I’ve sailed the ocean o’er, A thousand times or 
more——” they harmonized. Svend nodded to Grote who followed him into the lean-to 
at the back and produced a fresh bottle. 
“Well, how’d she come?” he asked heartily. 
The Swede nodded and poured himself a stiff drink. 
“Ay landed them five cases an’ sold ’em easy in Frisco. Next time Ay try more. 
You bane gettin’ it across all right?” 
Grote laughed and lit his pipe. 
“Sure. It’s easy,” he puffed. “My 
brother’s bringin’ in ’bout ten cases three 
times a week from Victoria. That’s all 


Tessas eyes flashed fire. 
“Say, Mister,"—her voice 
was indignant,—**youcan't 
talk to me that way.” 


hisspeed-boat’llhandle. They got 
a prohi hangin’ ’round the village 
now, but I don’t pay him much 
mind. He’s just a kid from the 
University an’ I hear he’s turned 
Federal agent fer a while tuh 
help pay his way through college. 
Say, he don’t know he’s alive.” 
Svend nodded disinterestedly. 
“So?” he answered and took a 
mighty swallow of raw whisky. 
“Yeah,” Grote continued. “His brother’s that foreman up tuh the 
mill. Drury Landis. The one that’s hangin’ ’round Tessa Vasselli all the 
time. You know ole man Vasselli that keeps the store? Well, his girl.” 
Grote sucked at his old pipe and relit it when it died out. 
“Yeah, I feel sorry fer that kid, Tessa. She’s a nice girl. The ole man’s 
a hellion an’ he don’t treat her too good. I hope her an’ Landis makes a go 
of it. She ain’t got no bed o’ roses tuh home, I’ll tell yuh.” 
Svend finished his drink slowly and set the cracked glass down. He felt 
a rushing of hot thoughts to his head; it seemed too small to hold such a 
smoldering tangle. Tessa Vasselli . . . his girl . . . His hairy fingers 
tensed. So there was a guy makin’ up to her? The smoldering workings 
of his slow mind burst into a flamelike realization. By God, he’d tend to 
the man that hung around his woman! s. 
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74 Dead Reckoning 


Four bells in the morning found Svend with a pounding head; 
he was in a murderous mood and he snarled evilly at the bos’n 
when the man routed him from his bunk. There was plenty of 
work ahead; rigging to tar, painting and caulking to be done; 
the Old Man’d-see that time didn’t hang heavily on the crew’s 
hands while the ship swung at anchor waiting her turn to go 
alongside for cargo. There was a big barkantine loading for 
Australia ahead of them; they might lay there for close on to 
three weeks. 

By late afternoon Svend with a group of his mates was free 
to go ashore. Before they went over the side, the Captain met 
them at the sea-ladder. He was a stern-visaged man who ruled 
his crew with an iron hand. 

“Any more comin’ aboard drunk like last night an’ you'll 
’ave me tuh reckon with,” he warned them. “Any of yuh bring 
that rot-gut booze aboard my ship an’ I’ll settle with ’im right 
‘ere on deck with me bare ’ands.” 

The Old Man wasn’t an easy one; he’d reckon with ’em all 
right. Svend determined to cut down on the booze. 

They sculled the boat in to the rocky beach and pulled her 
high above the tide-line. The Swede turned toward the village 
alone; he walked slowly by the store and stared in through the 
open doors; there was no sign of Tessa of the sloe-black hair; 
old man Vasselli tended the counter. 

Disappointed, Svend cut back into the timber toward Grote’s. 
In the forest he heard laughing young voices. He made his way 
quickly into the underbrush and crouched in the shadows, peering 
through the damp green ferns that grew waist high. A young 
girl and two children came around a bend in the dusk-lit road. 
A girl who dragged one small foot a bit as she walked. Tessa— 


-a quaint little figure carrying a big rush basket and stooping 


with the children to pick the purple clovers that grew along the 
path below the tall cedars. She had woven three wreaths of the 
honey-scented things; they sat at rakish angles upon the young 
heads. 

Just before the Swede’s hiding place they found a large patch 
of the clovers and they laughed and chatted as they picked. 
Svend’s eyes did not leave the girl; he wished that the children 
were not there; he wanted to come out on the forest-dim road 
and speak to her. She would be frightened but that did not 
matter; she couldn’t run. She must know soon that she belonged 
to him. 

Suddenly Tessa raised her head and crouched motionless over 
the flowers; she seemed to be listening. 

“What’s the matter, Tessa? Why don’t you pick faster?” one 
of the children called impatiently. 

The girl stood up. ‘Come let’s hurry from here,” she whispered 
in her faintly accented voice. She made a furtive sign of the 
horns—the gesture-charm that circumvents the Evil Eye. She 
glanced about with worried eyes as if she expected to see some- 
one appear suddenly. 

“Now come, children,” she repeated. “Papa Vasselli will scold 
me terrible for taking so long to deliver Mis’ Hart’s groceries.” 
They turned and hurried along the path with their hands full 
of the clovers. 

Svend came out of the fern-brake after they had gone. On 
the ground was a flower that Tessa had dropped. He picked it 
up and stared at it stupidly. She had held it in her hands. He 
crushed and tore at it with his blunt fingers. As he went on 
towards Grote’s shack, he scattered the purple shreds of it along 
the road. 

He was moody with a deep depression; a drink would pick 
him up; there were many drinks. Grote’s brother was at the 
shack; Svend talked to him about getting more whisky to take 
south with him. 

“Ay tank Ay try ’bout ten cases this time,”’ he hazarded. 

Grote’s brother nodded. 

“Well, I'll tell yuh, Thorson,” he said, “I’ll go over tonight 
an’ bring back yer stuff tomorrow night. I been plannin’ on 
knockin’ off for a few weeks. The ole lady wants a trip an’ we 
leave in a day or so. Now, I'll make this run tomorrow night 
fer you, but I got tuh have the coin in advance, see? Advance 
or not a tall—get me? It’ll stand yuh just four hundred an’ 
fifty smackers fer ten cases an’ that’s better’n anybody else’ll 
do fer yuh. Besides, it’s Ar stuff I handle. Yuh can clear close 
tuh a thousand on it in Frisco, easy.” 

Svend shook his head from side to side like a wounded bear. 
Four hundred an’ fifty dollars! That was a lot of money .. . 
About all he had. He mulled it over slowly in his mind. He 
took the chances on its being landed safely; then there was the 
job of smuggling it aboard the Lady Ceylon and off again in Frisco. 
The Old Man’d show him no mercy if the stuff was found aboard 


ship; he didn’t fancy that reckoning with the Old Man. het 
sudden thought of Tessa came to his mind. He’d have to hayes! 
money to marry her. There must be a place for her to live, tog# 

. . A house, maybe. He rolled suddenly to his feet. He'd’ 
take a chance on the booze. 

“You help me to land that stuff tomorrow night?” he asked * 
Grote. 

“Sure. Not a bit o’ danger. Yuh just give yer order tuh aa 
kid here whilst he’s in the mood tuh take it. He’s doin’ yuh ae 
favor tuh make this trip fer yuh.” 

From somewhere in his clothes Svend finally produced the 
money. He’d done business with the Grotes before and they’@= 
always treated him right. After another drink to bind the ‘ 
bargain, he started for the village. 

“Remember,” Grote called after him. “Be here by nine toy 
morrow night. Got tuh get that stuff ashore before the moon’s™ 
up.” 

The general store was open in the evenings. Old man Vassellie 
did a good business in the after dinner hours and there was Testay 
to tend the counter. She was there in her place tonight, a little” 
tired, a little pale, but the sunny smile wreathed her small face® 
as always. She was talking to two tall young men, so alike that® 
one would know them at once for brothers. They were = 
clean-cut chaps; the sort whose clear, tanned skin and stead 
eyes bespoke the out-of-doors. Svend, watching them coud 
the store show windows, labeled them ‘dam’ dudes.” 

The Swede’s alcoholic ballast helped him to swagger boldly * * 
into the store and stand waiting to be served. As he watched ¢ 
Tessa he was angry. Her soft glances rested over-long on the? 
older of the two brothers; it was not hard to see that she favored ¥ b 
him and that he returned her feeling an hundredfold. 

“You work too hard, Tessa,” the older man was speaking. 

The girl laughed her thrilling way. 

“And now, Drury, would you be making a softy out of a great 
strong girl like me?” 

The big man smiled down at the birdlike little figure. . 

“You are a fine big strapping creature, for sure, Tessa,” the,’ 
younger teased. 

“Just the same,” the older insisted, “your father makes ae 
many demancs on you. I don’t think it’s right. Why can’t he 
tend store himself in the evenings? You never have a free 
minute.” 

“Now, Drury; Papa Vasselli’s tired when night comes.” 

“Well, and aren’t you?” 

“Trouble with Drury is that you can’t go walking, or to the 
movies with him in the evenings, Tessa.” 

Svend watched sullenly. He liked the sound of the girl’s voice. 
that flowed so smoothly from her slender throat. He could 
scarcely wait until she would speak to him. He didn’t want to 
wait while those two dudes stared at her black eyes and her* 
waving hair. He flamed at the sight of the men talking to her.” 
He struck the counter smartly, demanding attention. & 

The older of the two men turned toward him; the Swede 
gulped quickly and a shiver ran down his spine. A ‘pair of steel-: 
gray eyes looked straight into his; he wished that he had not been; 
so hasty. He had seen few men in his life, though, that could” 


make him flinch. He stared back at the twomenas they picked ** 


up their packages and came toward him, eyeing him coldly. . 
“Drury!” Tessa’s voice called warningly. 
The man paused then went on reluctantly. 

called: 

“T’ll be back in a while, Tessa. I’ll be just across the street.” < 

The girl came to serve Svend. 4 

‘Who bane them guys?” he asked sullenly. 

Tessa was a friendly little person. Hard sailor men didn’t 
scare her. They were nice when you got to know them, she had 
found. She smiled cordially. 

“Tha’s Drury Landis,” she told Svend in her soft, slurring - 
tones. ‘“He’s the foreman at the mill. Young for such a g 
job, ain’t he?” There was a rare pride in her voice. ‘The 
younger one, he’s Carl, Drury’s kid brother. He goes to Uni- 
versity, but he’s working here in the mill for a while, just now.’ 

Svend liked the soft slurring; he feasted his eyes on the creamy 
smoothness of her throat and the dimple at the corner of her 
mouth. That mill feller didn’t worry him much. He guessed 
that the younger was the “prohi” that Grote had spoken of. 
Well, them two better keep out of his way an’ away from his 
girl if they knew what was good for ’em. 

ar but was there something you wanted?” Tessa’s 
question broke in on his reverie. 
“Ay want one box chocolate candy,” he finally answered. 

“Finest you got.” 


At the door bei 


Grote’s brother nodded. “ ‘Il make this run tomorrow night fer you, but I got tuh have the coin in advance, see?” 


The girl was all enthusiastic interest; she loved to handle the 
gaily colored boxes and she brought out several from the glass 
showcase. 

After much deliberation Svend finally made his choice; a huge 
box with the likeness of a slumbering Cupid on the cover, a pink 
satin bow about its middle. He paid for it with a greasy bill; 
when he received his change he thrust the box towards Tessa. 
His face flushed brick red and his tongue turned thick as he 
awkwardly mumbled: 

“This bane for you.” 

Tessa laughed—a puzzled little burst of embarrassed mirth— 
and lifted surprised eyes to his bloodshot gaze. 

“Why, Mister . . .” she began uncertainly. Then she met 
the expression that welled up into the Swede’s red face. A pink 
tide flamed from her hair to the round neck of her little gingham 


dress. She pushed the box of candy back across the counter. 

“T don’t take presents from men,” she said coldly. 

Svend leaned forward and caught at her hand; they were alone 
and that gave him courage. 

“‘Ay like you lots,” he whispered huskily. “Why can’t Ay 
give you candy? You take it from that dam’ dude what yust 
went out, Ay guess.” : 

Tessa snatched her hand away; her eyes flashed fire. 

“Say, Mister,”—her voice was low and indignant,—“‘you can’t 
talk that way to me. I’ve got a father an’ he don’t let no one 
talk so in his store to his daughter. I guess you don’t understand, 
an’ besides I think you’ve been drinking. Now you go ’way. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself.”’ 

She turned and with her head held high she hurried to the 
back of the store. ™ 
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Svend bared his yellow teeth in a mirthless 
grin. All right, he thought as he strode out; 
he’d tried dude tactics an’ they hadn’t 
worked. Now he’d try his own way when 
the time came. 


It was pitch black in the woods on that 
next night. An hour would pass before the 
moon rose and in a bit of thicket near the 
spot where the river above the village ran 
into the Sound, Svend and Grote crouched 
waiting. A half hour earlier they had caught 
the first gentle purring of what they took 
to be the speed-boat’s engine—the speed- 
boat which Grote’s brother used for his rum 
running. 

The purr was close inshore now. The 
waters of the Sound were still; noises came 
in distinctly. The two in the thicket heard 
the anchor go over with a gentle splash, 
then the rub of the rope against the side. 
After that, someone whistling softly : 
two long notes . .-. then a short. Grote 
touched Svend; the Swede rose quietly and 
slipped down the bank to the rowboat . 
then the dip of the oars. 

It was perhaps five minutes before Svend 
found the speed-boat; it no showed no lights 

. He and young Grote exchanged but 
a word or two. They worked in silence 
loading the cases into the boat; it was a good- 
sized boat but the gunwales almost touched 
the water with the load. 

“Lucky it’s a quiet night,’”’ Grote’s brother 
said. He was raising anchor now. 

The Swede nodded. 

“Ay’ll make it all right. Grote’s got the 
car up in the woods a ways. He’ll bring it 
down soon’s Ay get ashore.” 

“Any sign o’ trouble?” 

“Naw, nothin’ stirrin’. The prohi was 
down by the store when Ay was there ’bout 
two hours ago.” 

“Well, so long. Hepe yuh find a good 
market in Frisco. I’ve done my part.” 

The man was spinning the wheel of the 
engine. In a moment the speed-boat began 
her purring again. He waited until Svend 
should get inshore. A good wave would sink 
the rowboat, laden down as she was. The 
river was deep and swift at the outlet, too; 
no chance to salvage the stuff if it went 
down there. 

Svend sculled in carefully. Almost inshore 
he heard the launch swing off; he’d be in 
before the waves could touch him. He 
strained his eyes into the darkness. Grote 
would be there to pull the boat in. 

Suddenly a sound on the bank; the Swede 
stopped his sculling and stood rigid. Then 
asharp call . . . ascrambling . . . run- 
ning of heavy feet . . . crackling of 
branches .. . 

“Get ’em up there!” 

A flashlight was turned for an instant on 
the Swede . . . the sound of a heavy fall 
and the light was gone . . . cursing voices 

. the distant sound of a car starting. That’d be Grote’s 
car; he’d got away all right, Svend thought. 

He swung the boat around and headed out; agents there, sure. 
He thought they hadn’t recognized him. He was undecided what 
to do. In the darkness he turned the boat too quickly; the first 
wave from the speed-boat came over the side ... then 
another; he felt her list and settle . No chance to save her 

. . he kicked off his shoes and started swimming as she 
gurgled and sank. 

He came ashore far down on the point. He crept into the 
undergrowth above the beach and sat there for a while, his teeth 
chattering from his swim in the icy water. The spring night was 
warm but the chill had got into his bones. Far up the beach he 
could see the flashlight’s rays, hear the voices of the agents as 
they oe the shore. Lucky for him the one with the flash had 


Tessa threw herself into his arms 


slipped in the mud of the river bank; lucky it wasn’t the crowd 
that cruised the Sound in that fast speed-boat. 

After a while he began to think of his loss; a hot fury drove out 
the chill. Whispers of ugly and raging invective poured out from 
his knotted throat. His cases of liquor were gone and Grote’s 
brother had his pay. All his money was gone. And Tessa! 
How could he marry her this trip or even the next? His marriage 
money was gone. He grasped at a broken tree limb and cracked 
and tore at it in his impotent fury. Damn them prohis! He’d 
teach ’em to mess up with him. Wait till he got the chance . . + 
He’d teach ’em! 

He lay for a long time listening to the men on the shore. 
Finally he heard their voices retreating. After a while no sounds 
came to him. He got up stiffly and began to work his way 
through the undergrowth to the beach. On the road at last he 
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with a sobbing cry. The man held her close, comforting her. 


crouched and ran from tree to tree. It was quiet there; no sign 
of anyone about. In Grote’s shack there was a light and he 
heard voices. He circled the place a time or two before he ven- 
tured near; finally he crept up to the window. Grote was standing 
by it and Svend managed to attract his attention without anyone 
being the wiser. Grote let him into the lean-to; there was a fire 
burning in the base-burner and a cup of hot coffee waiting for him. 

“Guess the stuff’s gone all right,” Grote ventured as Svend 
stepped out of his wet clothes.- The Swede snarled out a curse. 
“Ay want a drink.” He waved the coffee away. 

_“Not tonight you don’t get none. Them agents’ll be here any 
time fer a look around. I’ve got all my stuff parked safe an’ 
tonight I’m servin’ nothin’ but pop, see? Get into them dry 
dungarees an’ I’ll get these wet things out o’ the way before yuh 

ve tuh explain why yuh went swimmin’ in the moonlight.” 


Svend went back to the ship with his mates. All the night 
through he lay with waves of black bitterness flooding him. The 
morrow was Sunday and as soon as he could he went ashore. He 
headed for Grote’s; he had to have a drink. . 

In the warm stillness of the forest near the purple clover patch 
he stopped suddenly; back in the woods he heard a soft splashing 
sound. There was a foot-path off the road and he stepped silently 
along through the close-pressed undergrowth. Stopping, he 
crouched by a fallen cedar; then he crept away from the path and 
into the denser brush. In a safe thicket he knelt and peered 
through the branches. 

By a still pool sat Tessa, her shoes and stockings off and her 
bare feet dangling in the clear water. Her head rested on her 
hands with an air of dejection; when she looked up her eyes were 
wet with tears. The sunlight came (Continued on page 166) 
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S A country town boy my first impression of what I 

regarded as the successful New Yorker came when 

I beheld a traveling optician who came to our town 

every few years to fit Grandma’s glasses. He added 

that magic flourish “New York” after his name on the Park 
Central register. 

He was the motif of a sartorial drama—high silk hat, pince-nez, 
vest edged in white, black cutaway and striped trousers, a puff 
tie and gold knobbed cane. 

Grandma was in the back yard plucking a chicken when I 
answered the bell. Our parlor was shuttered and dark except 
on rare and festive occasions—sister’s beaux or the -minister’s 
call—but instinctively I threw it open to him. 

Then, first brushing my hair slick, I called Grandma. Our 
hired girl—there were no maids in those days—Alice Bunch, 
peeping from her pots and pans in the kitchen recesses, ac- 
curately registered my own thrill with, “Lawzy, he sho’ is 
purty!” ‘ 

Most of us who sooner or later trek to Gotham from the cross- 
roads have about the sane idea of the successful New Yorker. 
He lives, we fancy, in a world all his own with everything superla- 
tively grandiose. 

We picture him freighted with dignity, shrinking from contact 
with ordinary mortals, surrounded by frock-coated secretaries, 
bowling to secret entrances of his skyscraper offices in curtained 
limousines and lunching on Egyptian squab. 

Then we arrive here, see the real thing and bang! into the grave 
of Youth goes another illusion. 

No fallacy is so great as that which clings to New York suc- 
cess. We see the outer show or splurge, which is a mere gesture, 
and fail to see the significant anthology of life underneath. 

The shooting box, the polo stables, the private golf course and 
swimming pool and terraced country estates blind most of us 
to almost every successful man’s craving for simplicity. 

There was a time in the period of adolescence when IJ suf- 
fered from the delusion that I despised the rich. I don’t any 
more. Indeed I have arrived at that bromidic stage where they 
excite my pity. 

Nothing so isolates a man from his fellows as success and 
wealth. I am speaking, of course, of successful men who are 
doers and not those who have resigned to thumb-twiddling in the 
club lounges. 

The thing they most desire—human companionship—is denied 
them. One of America’s richest men said to a New York re- 
porter, “I can court my real friends on the fingers of one hand.” 

From the blazing anonymity of the newspaper shops I have 
found among the majority of successful doers as much simplicity 
as may be found among the lowliest French peasants in hobnailed 
boots. 

Every reporter knows that the easiest human being in the 
world to see and the easiest to interview is the successful man. 
The _— nut to crack is the man who by some unexpected 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Given a day off with a fishing rod. and Edwin 
Gould is only too glad to forget that he is one 
of America’s wealthiest industrial magnates. 


twist of fortune finds himself suddenly elevated from mediocrity 
to opulence. 

One of the best stories O’Malley of the Sun ever wrote con- 
cerned the nonchalance with which he entered the office of an 
industrial giant, smoked his cigars, sipped a pony of cognac and 
swapped a few stories, and the utter futility of trying to reach 
a pants-maker on West Twenty-ninth Street who had just been 
elevated to the vice presidency of his pantery. 

As a reporter I sat one night in a very successful man’s draw- 
ing-room. Logs were crackling merrily in the huge open fireplace 
casting their glint on treasures ransacked from every corner of the 
world. 

He lived in one of those palaces where the butler lowered the 
drawbridge and lifted the portcullis to reach for the morning 
supply of milk. My world was young, and on the eve of a vaca- 
tion I told him with enthusiasm of a visit I was to make to my 
home town. 

I wanted to see Old Lem the depot hackman. I wanted to 
skim the cream off Aunt Betty’s big crocks of milk. I wanted to 
sit in my father’s country hotel and watch the older men play 
seven up. 

I wanted to see Butch Moreland, Jim Clay, Jay Price and 
Horace Riley. And I wanted to climb on the high stool at 
Cannon’s short order restaurant and devour a Hamburger 
sandwich. ; 

When, suddenly awed by my garrulities, I stopped talking I 
saw a suspicious mist in the rich man’s eyes. “Young man,’ 
he said “if you want genuine friendship, never achieve great 
wealth.” It was a sudden gush from the well-springs of a lonely 
heart and it was a moment I shall never forget. ~ Perhaps the 
most incongruous touch to it all was that this man handed me 
an imported perfecto wrapped in silver foil while he himself 
puffed at a corn cob pipe. 

A group of us sat one night amid the clatter and bang of a 
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white tiled eatery near Grand Central Station in New York. 
A tall, bronzed young man came in and ordered corn beef hash 
anda cup of coffee. He tipped the waiter fifteen cents and walked 
out. The patron was Vincent Astor, one of the richest young men 
in America. 

“He often comes here,” said the waiter. Young Astor was 
in a thicket of the most magnificent hotel restaurants in the 
world. 

In the kid glove district of upper Fifth ‘Avenue is a mansion 
whose occupant is many times a millionaire. In the basement 
is a complete cobbler’s outfit. Reporters descended upon him 
one evening regarding some first-page business deal. He was 
pegging away at an old pair of shoes. This was his method of 
recreation. 

A box at the opera awaited him. He had his choice of a hun- 
dred good plays, a dozen luxurious clubs, a night tennis and 
squash court on his roof garden—yet he preferred the simple 
pleasure of shoe pegging in the bleak loneliness of- his cellar. 

Money does not strike the average man’s love for simple 
pleasure but rather does it increase it. It is axiomatic that the 
successful New Yorker eventually turns to farming. 

One of the richest motion picture magnates spends idle hours 
among his lettuce patches. The head of three mammoth stores 


Though one of our most wealthy young men, Vin- 
cent Astor (left) frequently patronizes a white tiled 
eatery and is not too proud for the bleachers. 


spends his with a kennel of Airdales. Almost invariably you find 
the nie man has turned to some artless amusement such 
as these. 

In the past five years more than a score of millionaires have 
leit Manhattan for the ranch, the woods and village. They be- 
come chicken-, hog- and cattle-raisers and they only come to 
New York to attend directors’ meetings. 

This marked simplicity is not confined, however, to a single 
hobby. M. Theodore, mattre d’hétel of perhaps New York’s most 
exclusive hostelry, has long catered to the epicurean tastes of the 
modern Croesus. 

“We should go bankrupt, M’sieu,” he says with a shrug of 
despair, “if we depended on the rich man’s palate. At lunch a 
shredded wheat biscuit, a bowl of milk and crackers or perhaps 
an apple. It is for the middle class and the nouveaux riches our 
expensive dishes are fashioned.” 

Down in Wall Street there is one of those Horatio Alger, Jr. 
from rags to riches” heroes. He slept in dry goods boxes and 
did almost everything but marry the banker’s daughter. He 
s still a bachelor. 

He has many automobiles. Two of his partners have private 


yachts and he could have a fleet of them if he desired. He 
loves the ocean and his skyscraper bungalow overlooks the harbor. 
But when he wants the calm serenity of the sea he travels on a 
Staten Island ferry. 

Sometimes he crosses back and forth a half dozen times, 
walking all the while around the deck. Despite his well-filled 
garage, when he goes to the theater he travels by subway. He 
has one servant—an aged negro. I know a New Yorker on a 
salary of $200 a week who maintains three servants. 

“De Luxe Apartment Houses” are not always filled by real 
millionaires. They are often occupied by men on big salaries 
taking a short cut to bankruptcy. 

The pages of “Who’s Who in America” are filled with the names 
of successful men who can tell you the title of Ben Turpin’s 
latest film but cannot name the most recent star of Broadway. 

I once made a long train journey with a very rich man. I 
occupied a drawing-room. He took a lower and sometimes an 
upper berth. He was used to drawing-rooms. I was not. 

He had a far better time. He scraped up many acquaintances, 
played with children, and once I found him in the baggage car 
playing penny-ante poker with the baggage men. Nobody knew 
him so he was happy. 

Success invariably brings its trail of camp followers and “I- 
knew-him-when”’ boys. It is on account of them that successful 
men must build the barriers that cut them off from their fellows. 

Back of all success hides mankind’s oldest truth. And this 
is the ephemeral joy of material things. The trappings of wealth 
and their value is best illustrated by a New York millionaire 
who, upon sailing for Europe, was asked by a reporter what 
moment of his life was the happiest. He said: 

“One day when a turn in the market made it appear that I 
would be financially ruined by night.” 


© KEYSTONE VIEW Co, 
Many a farm boy might like to know why this humble chore 
provides Henry Ford with one of his favorite recreations. 
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HARLESTON—Washington— 
Philadelphia—New York! 

To John it seemed incred- 

ible that he should actually 

have been to the coal fields. Were it 
not for the scar upon his temple, he 
must have doubted his strange experi- 
ences and attributed them to dreai.s. 

For now he was back at his desk 
again as if nothing had happened, save 
that Great-Uncle Shiras had died 
without leaving any will after all, and 
his fifty millions would be divided 
between the already overburdened 
Levi and the members of John’s own 
immediate family, to the entire exclu- 
sion of Shiras’s relatives on his mother’s 
side, poor people from up-state who 
really needed the money. Why couldn’t 
Shiras have disposed of his own 
millions? A measly trick to leave five 
or six millions more to an unfortunate 
chap who had a hundred millions 
already that he did not know what to 
do with! It was part of his char- 
acteristic irresponsibility ! 

Yet now that he was dead and no- 
body had got anything, the world gave 
scarce a thought to his passing. His life and his death, his signifi- 
cance to his time were all summarized in the short obituaries 
which were published. 

None of the papers had given less than two columns to Erasmus 
Dominick. A couple of sticks was all they carried relating to 
Shiras Graham. The obituary in the Evening Post was as {ull 
asany. It read: 


Shiras Graham, formerly president cf the Binghamton Steel 
Company, a director in the Mid-West Coal, the Calizona Copper, 
and various other corporations, and associated with the firm of 
Graham & Co. in many of its enterprises, died of apoplexy at his 
Washington Square residence last evening, in his eighty-first year. 

Born in New York City, he was keenly interested in its develop- 
ment and lived to see many and great changes. While, owing to 
ill health, he had lived of late years practically in retirement, he 
was at one time conspicuous socially and much given to enter- 
taining. He never married. 


CHAPTER XXXV1 


HE very number and magnitude of John’s anxieties carried 
him through a period when without them he might have gone 
under. Rightly or wrongly he held himself—with Rhoda— 
responsible for Doctor Dominick’s death. Stupefied by the sud- 
den shock of it at Graham, he had been overwhelmed by its 
enormity on his return to New York. 
By common accord, it seemed, Erasmus Dominick was to be 
oo as having been the greatest man of his time—the man 


ye 


wko had contributed more than any other toward the progress of 
the race. Even the flags upon the municipal buildings were half- 
masted, a tribute paid usually only to holders of public office. To 
his funeral had come delegations from all over the country, and 
his pall-bearers included the most distinguished men in official 
and professional life throughout the United States. In life the 
most retiring of men, he had become in death a colossal figure 
upon which all bent their gaze and cried “There was a MAN!” 
And because Dominick for some incongruous reason had loved 
aps John could not bear to have the sculptor out of his 
sight. 

As for Rhoda, his heart was bitter against her. He now knew 
of her association with Halloran and of the fact that she had gone 
to the tipple in his company at the time of the homicides. He 
seen her twice since his return to New York—once in the distance 
and once face to face upon Fifth Avenue. This time it had been 
he who had failed to recognize her! That cut direct in the street 
at Bitumen had finished him. He had at least credited her with 
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courage. So in spite of the flash that crossed her face at sight of 
him, the quick lift of her chin, the spontaneous movement of her 
whole body toward him, he had looked through and beyond her. 

Had it not been for Rhoda, he told himself, he would not have 
acted so precipitously in the first place and the disaster at Graham 
might have been averted. His father had given years to the study 
ofconditions in the bituminous coal fields. So had Warren, Kurtz 
~—allof them. And he had rushed in and turned everything topsy- 
turvy simply because an impulsive girl had repeated to him a 
hard-luck story about the sufferings of the miners which she had 
heard from a couple of Bolsheviks and which had turned out to 
have no foundation whatever in fact. 


He had lost his best friend, the property had been damaged, if 
wt irreparably, at least to the extent of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, its stock had become reduced to less than a third of 
its former value, there were no longer any miners, and no coal was 
being mined. All because of a too-hasty telegram. He should 

ve gone out there and seen for himself what conditions were. 


“Ican'thelp it! Imay be 
weak and I may be acow- 
ard; but I was fighting to 


protect your honor, John!” 


On the other hand, any mis- 
understanding between his mother 
and himself had vanished. Never 
had she been so tender with him 
as when he had put her and Ditty 
aboard the Pine Tree State Limited 
the evening after Shiras’s funeral, 
and she had pressed him close to 
her and kissed his hair and his 
forehead, thankful that the bullet 
that had grazed him had not 
pierced his brain. 

“John!” she had whispered, 
“my dear, dear boy!”’ ‘And then, 
her hands on his temples, she had held back his head from her 
and looked into his eyes, as she had done when he was a little 
boy. “Be brave, John!” she had said. “Just as your father was!” 

It looked now as if the tie-up would be prolonged indefinitely. 
Civil war in West Virginia had been succeeded by industrial 
chaos. The “march” had continued to Bitumen, where it had 
been addressed ineffectually both by the governor and at the 
latter’s request by Jim Halloran also, who with his tongue in his 
cheek had called upon the marchers to disperse and go to their 
homes. The Kawanda had been crossed and the miners, rein- 
forced by a couple of thousand men from Boone, had attacked 
McCallum’s deputies and the State police who had posted them- 
selves on the ridge bordering Pango County to the north. 

The “battle” took place on a line twenty-five miles long and an 
immense amount of ammunition had been burned up. Three men 
had been shot and several wantonly murdered, but most of the 
firing had been ineffectual and probably intended to be so. After 
a couple of days Federal troops had arrived upon the scene and 
the demonstration had ended. The crazy performance had been 
a pitiful failure, the only result of which had been to bring odium 
upon the cause and lose the men their jobs. 

Now the men were “filtering back.” Warren had wired asking 
whether they should be permitted to occupy their houses; and 
John had not replied to the telegram. How could he — 
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what to do? The power-house would have to be rebuilt before 
work could be resumed. 

Only: three out of five tipples were left. There was no money in 
the treasury. There would have to be a bond issue or something. 
Could he as a partner in Graham & Co. recommend such a loan 
to their list of investing clients? Would any of those clients be 
crazy enough to lend their money for such a purpose so long as he 
was president of the company or the union was in control? His 
associates at the office had shown consideration by avoiding the 
slightest reference to the subject. Indeed they consulted him as 
little as possible. He did not blame them. He knew that he had 
made a fool of hinself; but he knew also that the trouble was 
deeper than that. 

Something had gone out of him. Something had destroyed the 
acquisitive instinct in him, without which he could not properly 
take the lead in Graham & Co. Mungo and Ezra, he knew, would 
have regarded him asa milksop. His father? Well, his father had 
had a touch—but only the lightest touch—of the disease of which 
he, the son, was a victim. He would never take the place in the 
world occupied by any of then. His picture would never hang 
there on the wall between those of the former two. Moreover he 
perceived that, strangely enough, he did not want it there. 

Yet, on the other hand, his experiences had only strengthened 
his belief in the private ownership of property. Capital was es- 
sential to progress. The desire to better his condition on the part 
of the worker—on the part of anybody—was a necessary eco- 
nomic stimulus. He recalled the inspiration he had derived from 
seeing the well-dressed, eager crowds in the subway when he had 
first gone downtown to business. Everybody should be struggling 
for “something better” all the time. Content meant decay or at 
best stultification. 

The advantage of permitting the accumulation of wealth was 
that it enabled great economic expenditure of a productive sort, 
not otherwise possible, done under the motive of individual profit. 
The trouble with private ownership was not so much the system 
as the wrong ones in it, who were wrong because they did not see 
that man could not live by bread alone, and that the laws dealing 
with money were not adequate to deal with men. There were 
other laws in employment just as important as the law of supply 
and demand—‘laws of humanity”—just as there were more 
parties in interest in every industry than just the employer on the 
one side and the employed upon the other. And a great industry 
could not render adequate service if it was run without consider- 
ation of the public interest. The community was more important 
— the individual; the public right greater than the individual 
right. 

The workers had the sane right to unite for the purpose of 
furthering their common interests and achieving justice as those 
who put their mone, into an enterprise had to unite as share- 
holders in a corporation. Like the institution of private property, 
it was not the union that was wrong but the wrong ones in it. The 
good miner needed the union to fight the bad operator, just as the 
good operator had to defend himself against the bad union agi- 
tator, even to the point of being the first to draw his gun. 

There should be an attenpt to bring about a return to some- 
thing like the old conditions. Seventy-five percent of the Mid- 
West Coal Company’s stock was owned in New York City and 
Philadelphia; ninety-eight percent was owned outside the State 
of West Virginia! Could you be a banker in New York and runa 
coal mine in the mountains of West Virginia? Would the troubles 
at the Mid-West have occurred if he or his father, during his life- 
time, had managed their mine the nselves? He would be ready to 
sacriice his dividends at any tine to help his men to a better life. 
But could mere money do that? It was not his money that his 
men working out there in the darkness of the mines needed, it was 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HE stock of the Mid-West Coal Company continued to go 
lower and lower. Having reached nineteen—a loss of forty- 
eight points—it stuck there a few days and then slowly ascended 
to twenty-five on heavy sales. 
John was going over Shiras’s investments with Mr. Pepperill in 
the board room one morning when Mr. Waggoner was announced. 
“Of course you know Waggoner’s been a heavy buyer of Mid- 
West on the present market?” the lawyer warned John, who had 
never met the coal man. “I suppose he’s come to ask for repre- 
sentation on the board of directors.” 
It developed that he had, and more. Mr. Waggoner was a 
heavy man of sixty-five or thereabout, vaguely suggesting the 
cartoons of the late Marcus Hanna. He looked as if he played 


golf, his small blue eves seemed to see in and about every(immm 
and he lost no time whatever in coming to the point. Placing 

straw hat upside down on the table he nodded to Pepperili am 
into a chair and clapping his palms on the griffins’ heads qm 
orating the arms, smiled engagingly at John and said: 3 

“Mr. Graham, I’ve come to take your Mid-West stock off 
hands, if you care to sell.” S 

John was completely taken aback. He had always regarded 
Mid-West as in effect the private property of the Graham fami 
in which no one else could possibly have any interest. Ss 

“The idea is quite new to me, Mr. Waggoner,” he answenml 

“Well, I may as well tell you at the start,” said Mr. Waggqmmme 
genially, “that l’ve got a controlling interest in the company 
ready. Mr. Graham sold out his holdings to me several weeks game 
If I’d only waited! However, I guess it was worth all I paid fonmm 
I'll give you thirty. How do you say?” 

“You say you have control?” 

“T have fifty-seven thousand shares. Of course if you don’t Wie 
to sell we’ll be glad to have you with us, only I thought that ifjm 
were not going to have any say in the management you mil 
prefer to be out of it entirely.” 

As John did not reply he went on: = 

“The property, apart from what has been destroyed andi 
have to be replaced, is in an Az condition. I think it has bam 
operated extravagantly, however, and that the wage-scalejiam 
been excessively high. Too much money has been spent in@ 
dow dressings, which always makes the men discontentedja™ 

“They don’t like to see money that could go to them in Wa 
put into movie-houses and newfangled do-dads. They don’t 
why a hospital has to equal the Ritz. Ten thousand a year@l 
Y. M. C. A. is ridiculous! And you have been making no moma 
on your store! A coal mine isn’t an eleemosynary institution 
sides I have an idea that if some new drifts should be driven ongime 
Indian Branch property at Stinking Water and the Bitumen ya 
Company’s at Eagle Creek they could be made to pay very Wale 

“But they have nothing to do with the Mid-West Coal Gime 
pany,” said John. ae. 

“Oh, I’ve bought them, too,” smiled Mr. Waggoner. “Tage 
going to put them in at cost. That will give us continuous OWnEE 
ship all the way down to Bitumen. Once the union is drivemae 
the Indian Branch——” 

“Driven off!’? exclaimed John. 

“Certainly !”answered Mr. Waggoner. “This ridiculous 
on Pango was the last thing needed to put the union in wren 
West Virginia. I’m not sure the blowing up of the Mig¥ia 
power-plant wasn’t the best thing that could have happemame 
It’s put the kibosh on the U. M. W. for some time to come, Aim 
how it was a good thing for me. Without it I never Gam 
have bought Mid-West at an average of twenty-three 
seven-eighths. 

“T tell you right now Mr. Graham that the union is going tq 
driven not only off Indian Branch, but out of Bitumen Commie 
if I have to hire the whole United States Army—which waa 
because twenty active young cops will do the trick. I shallaa 
Warren—with your permission”—he bowed—“to take nobog 
back who does not sign the form of contract used by the Pome 
hontas Operators’ Association agreeing not to join any union, 
tell him, in the event of refusal, to evict all such persons with 
families from company houses without notice——” 

“You mean you are going to introduce the ‘yellow 


contract?” 


“I believe the miners call it that,” said Mr. Waggoner goume 
naturedly. “It’s absolutely fair. The company, on its Sa 
agrees” —he winked at Mr. Pepper ill—‘not to employ any 
men. What’s the use of tr ying to blind ourselves to the situatemy 
Mr. Graham. The U. M. W. doesn’t care two shakes of a lami 
tail for anything about the miner except to get his dues and B® 
enrolment. They don’t want the miner; they want control of the 
mines. They are going to compel the public to support two hur- 
dred thousand more miners than are necessary, simply because 
they belong to the union, and they are going to lift the price of 
coal up to a point where the high-cost mines will run all the year 
round. The people won’t tolerate it and the U. M. W. is begin- 
ning to realize it. And now is the chance to make a drive at ‘em— 
when public sentiment is with us.” 

John had got up during Mr. Waggoner’s remarks and gone to 
the open window—the same window at which Thornton Graham 
had been standing a few weeks before when his heart had failed. 
John’s almost failed him now, from another cause. 

What had his father died for? A man like that could not 
have lived for naught. Surely he must have played some part, 
if ever so slight, in human progress ! 
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John took a deep breath. How invigorating the air! How joy- 

giving the sunlight! How beautiful God had made the world! 
And then like spots upon the glory of the sun he saw the black 
mouths of the drifts along the hillsides, heard the roar and crash 
of the tipples, and saw the crouched forms of the miners working 
inthe darkness of mile-long tunnels. 

The sunlight became tarnished with coal-dust; the beauty 
dmmed. He saw the black and sweaty faces of millions of march- 
ig men—of every race and color—and in strange and outlandish 
@tb—marching onward, struggling onward, stumbling blindly 
altogether—‘‘on to Pango” —to anywhere—to something 


“You are a pair of blackmailers. Get out!—or I'll call in the man on post and have you thrown out!” 


that perhaps was better, toward a distant and elusive goal. 

He turned round. Mr. Waggoner was offering Mr. Pepperill a 
cigar from a pigskin case lettered in gold. 

‘May I ask who your directors are to be?” inquired John. 

Mr. Waggoner paused, match in hand. He was a kindly man. 

“Oh, about the same as now—‘Tex’ McLane, Krass, Mr. Levi 
Graham—yourself if you want to be.” 

“Maitland?” 

“T think not.” 

John walked back to the directors’ table. 

“Thank you for your offer, Mr. Waggoner—but I cant ooo 
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it. I’m told one of the best things for any management is an active 
and persistent minority interest. I confess I’d had other plans— 
crazy ones, you’d think, perhaps—I guess I’m elected for that. 
You mustn’t mind if I’m occasionally a thorn in your side—a 
rather annoying one?” 

Waggoner held out a thick, soft hand. 

“My dear boy—I’m delighted. You couldn’t annoy me to save 
your life!” He laid the hand on John’s shoulder. ‘Your father 
and I always got on all right—and I guess you and I will. I’ve 
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Once John saw Rhoda face to face on Fifth ‘Avenue. 


got a heart myself—although you might not know it. What you 
have to learn is not to let your heart run away with your head! 
Well, good day!—So-long, Pepperill!” 

A curious smile wreathed John’s mouth as he once more faced 
his legal adviser; but not enough to modify the determined lines 
of the Graham chin. 

“And now to come back to these twenty-odd millions of your 
great-uncle Shiras. Of course the government is going’to tal 
nearly half. There’s no way of circumventing that. . But still, 
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This time it was he who failed to recognize her. 


you'll have another fifteen millions or so to look after. Your 
brother Thornton is hardly old enough yet to be given full con- 
trol of his six millions, and of course your sister Perdita is under 
legal age. You will have to be appointed the guardian of her 
property, and you already have charge of your sister Agnes’s 
affairs!” 

“I only wish he had made a will!” growled the inheritor of 
fifteen millions, “instead of dumping his responsibilities on a lot 
of innocent people!” 


Mr. Pepperill handed him several formidable looking schedules. 

“Now if you will kindly sign each of those—on that line. And 
these, as well. There is no need of transferring any of the secu- 
rities. In that way, if any of you should die unexpectedly, the 
tax could be avoided. Let me see! There were one or two other 
little things—— Yes, about that offer of yours of one hundred 
thousand dollars to Calizona University to establish a Chair of 
Industrial Relations—the trustees have written that they can’t 
accept it!” (Continued on page 137) 
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The Madeira is issued in the largest glasses 


and in the smallest rations ever I did see. 


AM no mariner; I could not direct you to Brazil either by 
bearings or by the stars. All I can tell you of the way there 
from Liverpool is that you go ahead till they pass you the 
port on the left; bend to the right till you get the Madeira; 

then straight on. 

I have told how I réached and took the port; we now moved 
on and in due course the Madeira was served. 

It was served in a wine vault which, solely because it adjoined 
the quay, was my first visit on reaching the island; and of the 
wine as it was introduced to me I have to say this: that it is 
stored in the most stupendous barrels, served in the largest 
glasses, and issued in the smallest rations that ever I did see. 
We had done a considerable amount of tramp- Z 
ing through the vaults when we came to the 
tasting stage and I think our faces brightened 
when we saw the noble goblets in which this 
stage was to be experienced. I know that the 
face of the fellow-passenger by me fell when he 
saw the sad trickle that the noble goblet handed 
to him was allowed to contain, and I expect the 
look was pretty general in our party. 

However, our conductor, though kind, was 
firm. He explained that this was the oldest 
Madeira in existence, and from the great diffi- 
culty it had in crawling out of the bottle I was 
prepared to believe him. The very large glasses 
are, I was told, for the purpose of bringing out 
the aroma of this aged wine; but they appear to 
me, considering the degree to which they have 
to be tilted, to possess the not less valuable 
quality of giving the liquid, aged fellow that he 
is, a decline down which he must go, once he is 
started. 

He is well worth it when, in course of time, 
he comes home to you. 

For Madeira itself, the island, as I saw it, 
there is only one word—exquisite. 

I propose, however (as I have noticed is com- 
monly the case with writers who use the “only 
one word” cliché) to say a few more. 

Of course you have seen colored picture post- 
cards? I do not mean of Madeira but of any 
place which attracts visitors and sells them its 
beauty spots in perspective and in bright, bright 
paints. I have seen many in my time and never 
yet, wandering about the places shown, have observed precisely 
the gay tints of their colored presentation. 

Well, four of us hired a car and took a drive through Madeira, 
and it was to me exactly like driving through a colored picture 
postcard. Color! I declare there was not a dun hue anywhere. 
From the small, round, deep-sea-blue cobbles of the streets to 
the sky of cloudless turquoise overhead, all was color; every 
shade of green in the trees; every shade of every color in the 
flowers and the fruits; the houses gay in pinks and blues and 
yellows, and gay the tiles that roofed them; the peasautry pricked 
with color in scarf or sash or skirt; and high above, the mountains 
topped with snow. Oh, color! To think of the uniform drab of 
an English street, of an English crowd! But you could not think 
of it; = positively were ravished by color, color, color. 


I saw the Southern 
Cross. 


And 
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The streets themselves were picture postcard streets. They 
are all switchback and all turns—each as you enter it is just a 
glimpse and no more and you are up and down and round the 
corner into another: just the peeps and snatches that, taken from 
a distance, a picture postcard gives you. Yes, Alice went Thro 
the Looking-Glass; but I have been Through a Picture Postcard, 
Her experience was exquisitely droll; mine was merely—exquisite, 

Apart from the funicular railway up the heights and the basket 
sledges in which you can come whizzing down them, there are in 
Madeira two forms of vehicle. If I had chosen the one I did not 
choose I think I might by now, four weeks after, be about two- 
thirds along the route we traversed in the form I did choose. We 
hired a car, as I have said. 

The other vehicle on hire goes back a stage further than the ox 
wagons I saw in Oporto, whose wheels, ancient British in design, 
appeared to be cut, spokeless, out of solid blocks of timber. The 
Madeira cab has no wheels; it is a sledge. I had always asso- 
ciated sledges with snow and with the bounding reindeer; in 
Madeira are rounded cobbles beneath, ponderous bullocks in 
front, and no particular risk of being arrested for furious driving. 

Our car, on the contrary, would have pro- 
vided healthy skipping exercise for anyone 
standing about the corners. The corners in the 
town have to be taken that way, mind you, be- 
cause they are so frequent that the front of our 
car often appeared to me to have gone around 
the next corner while I, sitting behind, was still 
coming round the last. If we had gone around 
slowly we would have jammed in the shape of 
the letter S. 

Clear of the town we had some runs as 
straight as continuous winding up the side of 
a mountain can be, and we climbed ascents 
that must have made the engine red hot and 
at one point apparently did. 

We all got out to let her cool. 

The gate of some private grounds stood 
where we alighted. The leader of the party 
nonchalantly entered it. The rest of us as 
nonchalantly followed. 

Mysterious! 

Everything when I travel is mysterious to me; 
outstanding is the mystery of how in a foreign 
land I find myself doing things which, if I did 
them in a dream in my own country, would not 
be a dream but a nightmare. In England, 
participating in what I knew was taking part, 
I should have cried, shocked, to our leader: 
“Do you know the people here? Are we allowed 
in here?” 

This is not England; this is travel; I am not 
shocked; I do not expostulate; I ask no ques- 
tions; I take everything for granted; mysteri- 
ously I find myself separated from my companions, wandering 
about a private garden enjoying its flowers, and, from its terraces, 
its enchanting views, even plucking fruit from its trees—a de- 
licious yellow fruit, rather like the nectarine but infinitely more 
uicy. 

; So this is travel! Entrancing! Imagine doing this in a stranger's 
garden in England. 

I glimpse my companions, also eating fruit, adorning their but- 
tonholes (I adorn mine), and I rejoin them. j 

A man appears. In England he would have desired to be in- 
formed what the something or other we thought we were doing, 
and in England we should have incontinently fled. This is not 
England; this is Madeira; this is travel. The man appears 
charmed to see us. Our leader gives him Portuguese. The others 
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give him salutes. I give him smiles from a mouth filled with his 
own fruit. Mysterious! ; 

It appears that the place is a pension and the man its pro- 
prietor; but if this seems to you to make less mysterious his 

tification in our freedom with his garden I would invite you 
to enter the garden of any pension in England or America, pluck 
its flowers and eat its fruits. You will find the upshot no mystery 
but a stark reality. 

Our new friend drifts toward the house; we drift with him. 
He drifts in; we drift in. He has informed us that his pension 
is full to the roof and that he is booked ahead for weeks. I find 
myself mysteriously drifting alone about the house. I meet not 
asoul anywhere. The place is crammed but not a soul is in it! 
Astounding affair! Astounding business, this travel! It is the 
more extraordinary to me, this emptiness of this crammed house, 
because in our excursion through the island I had noticed, and 
continued to notice, the same paradox. 

We had heard on arrival at Madeira that all the hotels were 
full and accommodation most difficult to obtain; our car passed 
a tolerable number of peasants, and shrieking children clamorous 
for pence rushed after us from every cottage, but it is a fact that 
Isaw never a single visitor, nor sign of visitant life; we passed 
adorable looking villas built mostly on the bungalow style, for 
residence amid the peace and beauty of which my heart sighed, 
but of human life no sign, no sound. I cannot account for this; 
I merely record it. 

Our car now announcing in loud hoots that she was cool and 
ready to proceed, we drifted out and drifted in and proceeded. 
Jolly little aqueducts down which the streams rushed at immense 
speed were along either side of our road taking the water from 
the mountains to the town. At one point the aque- 
duct on one side leaves the road to run many yards 
along the top of a wall which, cutting inside a wide 
corner, ski:ts a garden. Water running in a channel 
along the tcp of a high wall; well, I never had seen 
that before. 

Every cottager whose place we 
passed is a market gardener; every 
market garden is laid out in small 
terrac2s. every small terrace is 
bearing the abundance of the earth 
inevery scuare inch of its capacity. 
The soil of these terraces looks to 
be, and I should say must be, of the 
quality wherein the seeds you have 
oanied take root and spring up 
while you go across to the shed for 
ancther packet; ranged, in each al- 
lotment, one above the other, all 
lovely, all crowded, they suggest 
specimen beds at an agricultural 
show or a particularly fine seed- 
nursery; and they are in fact just 
the common soil of the island. 

I saw no Madeira cakes, by the 
Way; perhaps they are dug up like 
potatoes; there were none on the 
trees, anyway. 

We reached the turning point of 
our run at a place easily recogniz- 
able as such from the fact that we 
should have shot over the brow of a bluff if we had not turned. 
The last batch of children who had pursued us were here able 
to catch us and they stood about us while we admired the pros- 
pect chanting what I take to be the Portuguese national anthem. 
Its words are “Penny! Penny!”’—pronounced ‘“‘Pen-nay! Pen- 
nay!” and howled with the hand outstretched. 


His Rollicking Tropical Adventures 


Took 


If we had gone around slowly, we would 
have jammed in the shape of a letter S. 


There was a 
small boy in this 
last batch who had 
the most adorable 
smile that ever I 
did see. I shall 
have forgotten the 
loveliness of Ma- 
deira before ever I 
forget the loveli- 
ness of that boy’s 
smile. He knew its 
effect upon me. He 
singled me out 
from the others 
and whichever way 
I turned to get the view that smile stepped in front of me and was 
the view I got. No need for him to sing ““Pen-nay! Pen-nay!” 
and well he knew it. He knew he had me cold. I gave him a cur- 
rency note which I suppose represented more pennays than the 
gang of them collected in a twelvemonth; anyway at sight of it 
the whole tribe of them went away whooping, he at their head 
waving his loot. 

But with a smile like that it was a halo he deserved, wings, and 
a chariot to where the cherubs play on the wide floor of heaven. 

We returned. We went now from the beauties of nature to 
the luxuries of artificiality—from Madeira as she had spread 
herself before us to a hotel that I should say adds de /uxe to every 
item in its list of attractions, from its American bar, its restaurant 
and its dance room, to its gardens, its lawn-tennis courts and its 
cliff elevator to its private bathing place. 
Here, if I had seen none hitherto, were visi- 
tors by dozens. A sumptuous and a popular 
place. 

And fancy all that crowd of people with 
all that lovely island at their disposal herd- 
ing instead amid the distractions and the 
so-called “comfort” of a modern hotel; fancy 
having to be waited upon by 
chambermaids and waiters when 
insome rude hut upon the moun- 
\ tainside you could stretch upon a 

"| pallet of sweet straw, the stars 
through the open doorway at- 
tending you; when in some 
sheltered cranny you could lie 
and munch the fruits and cheese 
brought you by a smiling peasant! 
It was a gross materialism which 
I felt ought to outrage my artistic 
soul and I put a pitying air into 
the aloof gaze which I bent upon 
the garish throng. 

This ended my Madeira visit 
and now I settled down for the 
true experience of life upon the 
high seas. Hitherto our passage 
had been short cruises divided by 
calls ashore; now lay before us 
ten days of solid steaming across 
the face of the waters until we 
lifted South America on the weather bow (that is what they 
always did in my sea story books, anyway) and arrived at the 
mouth of the Amazon. 

I gathered a considerable amount of travel experience in the 
course of that long run. The weather was glorious. I dare say 
I sang in my bath of a morning for the first four or = days: 
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88 And So I Took Madeira 


later on—I may as well admit it now as later—the voyage began 
to pall a little. 

I padded the decks and noted, as the temperature increased, a 
growing disinclination to do so. I gazed upon the ocean, horizon- 
bound, shipless save for ourselves, remembered learning in my 
boyhood that the sea was seven times greater in area than the 
land, and, gazing, guessed that it was so; possibly eight. 

I wrote letters and longed, as invariably I do long, for the 
books I had not brought with me; I saw the Southern Cross, 
flying fish and the nautilus, and noted that in about a year’s 
time, and thenceforward yearly in increasing numbers, I shall 


effusively thanking them, I staggered off to my cabin to fie 
down for a bit. 

The wireless room was another machinery exhibition; but cool 
noiseless, and not rushing about. The apparatus appears to be 
principally brass knobs and I can look at a brass knob (if it keeps 
still and doesn’t go off or make a row) with any man. This I did 
with I think quite passable intelligence in my eye, and the two 
operators responded by, at my request, shrieking my name into 
the void on the Morse code. I should not have recognized jt. 

And then, finally, exploring, I went under the captain’s conduct 
on the bridge. Here was the wheel and the binnacle and all the 


on this trip have seen whales—what 
I mean is that, whales being in these 
parts, I was entitled by my passage 
money to see whales but did not see 
whales. In process of time I shall 
almost certainly declare that I did 


see whales, and the greater the © 


process the more whales, probably, 
I shall have seen. Finally I ex- 
plored the whole of the ship from 
stem to stem and from truck to 
keelson. 

That, I believe—stem to stern and 
truck to keelson—is the correct term 
and I did the ship in both dimensions 
except as regards the truck. The 
truck is the summit of the masthead; 
I went to no greater altitude than the 
bridge, nor wished to. I saw a youth- 
ful apprentice balanced on a bit of 
board hoisted truckwards to scrape 
down the mast; that was quite enough 
for me. 

Many and great marvels saw I 
during my explorations. I went into 
the cold-storage chambers and froze 
to the marrow while I gazed upon the 
mountains of meat, fish and every 
variety of perishable food-stuffs that 
amazingly would be transformed from 
the petrified cast-iron form in which 
I saw and handled them to the tender 
dishes in which daily they are set 
before us. Emerging, shivering, I 
was given pads of cotton waste to 
keep my hands clean and conducted 
down steel ladders at each stage of 
which the marrow in my bones, pre- 
viously frozen, mounted nearer and 
nearer to the sizzling point. 

The engines! 

Machinery of the kind that goes 
whizzing about at incredible speed 
and with stupendous noise and ap- 
palling heat, is and always will be 
entirely meaningless to me. I can 
appreciate and marvel at the results; 
but the thing itself, the astounding 
tangle of thingamyjigs out of which 
colossal whatyoucallits shoot and into 
which they return, all this is a ghastly 
conundrum to me and I never enjoy 
myself less than when, as now, I crawl 
and bend and peer and someone puts 
his mouth to my ear and roars into it 
enthusiastic “explanations.” 

The only thing I recognized down 
in that inferno was the propeller shaft 
which, being half the length of the 


Sir Gress 


| HAVE profound admiration for Sir 
Philip Gibbs. It began before I met him; 
it has grown since I ve known him. 

During the first week of the war there 
appeared in several American newspapers 
dispatches signed Philip Gibbs and des- 
cribing the German advance into Belgium. 
They were different from most reports; 
they not only described the event, liter- 
ally they seemed to take you there to see 
it happen. And he maintained that 
standard throughout four years. 

Most newspaper men agree that he and 
George Pattullo were the two great 
reporters developed by the war. Since 
then Gibbs has written of peace-torn 
Europe just as graphically. And in addi- 
tion produced fine novels and excellent 
short stories. 

We have published most of the short 
stories, and nothing in the magazine has 
given me greater pride. For in each one 
you had not only a perfectly bully story 
but a perfect understanding of some 
country or community over there. 

We have another of his stories ready 
for next month. Its scenes are laid in a 
French town in 1924. It’s a love story, 
but much more than merely a love ee, 


rest of it; and here you stood amid 
the wind and spray and stared out 
into the pitchy night and roared your 
orders. 

Of course things have changed, 
You don’t roar your orders to the 
engine room because you signal them 
on the indicator; nor, in my experi- 
ence, to the wheel because it is just 
behind you and there is no need to 
shout. I heard the pilot, going by 
night up some tricky bends on the 
Amazon, give the successive orders 
“Port a little; amidships; as she goes,” 
and his tones might have been those 
of a mother addressing her child. 

The brazen-throated skippers of my 
boyhood stories would have had a 
fit to hear him. Again, in every 
sea story that I read the helmsman 
at one point or another of the voyage 
invariably was “lashed to the wheel;” 
this was because of the storm and was 
because either he or the wheel (I 
never was quite clear which) would 
have been blown away if he hadn't 
been. It is not necessary now, at 
least not on our ship; the wheel, the 
binnacle, and the steersman are ac- 
commodated in a snug little wheel- 
house, glass fronted ; and there I went. 

I knew I must not speak to the 
man at the wheel and did not; noted 
with surprise how very frequently 
and how considerably he moved his 
wheel (in Clark Russell’s books he 
was always a “statuesque” figure, 
motionless); was told by the captain 
that whereas a sailing ship runs steady 
the kick of the screw of a single screw 
steamer requires constant compensa- 
tion by the helm; and then I took 
the wheel! 

Yes, they let me steer her! 

Yes, I stood with my legs apart and 
my hands on the wheel and my eye 
on the compass, and I gazed ahead 
with eagle eye across the boundless 
ocean; and I reflected, aglow .with 
pride, that that noble ship and all that 
therein was were on my skill depend- 
ent. Sublime and ecstatic experience! 
So this is travel! Glorious! 

They relieved me and I stepped 
from my charge with the proud mien 
of one who has borne for about five 
minutes the heat and burden of the 


day; and the captain asked me to 


step around the wheelhouse and see 


ship, placed lengthways and not up and down, and smoothly 
revolving, I couldn’t very well mistake; and at which, gladly 
welcoming the chance of showing that I knew something, I 
pointed and roared “Ha! The propeller shaft!” and the only 
thing I understood was a dial of changing figures which I thought 
was recording our mileage, but I was told (in an ear-splitting howl) 
was recording the revolutions of something, I forget what. 

We got out at last; and I said how very, very much I had 
enjoyed it all and how perfectly lovely it had been and asked if 
I might now go and sit in the cold-storage rooms for a bit. 

They said no because I would catch cold. I said yes, that was 
what I wanted to do. However, they wouldn’t let me; so, again 


the wake I had made; and I took my eagle eye around to cast it 
proudly along the splendid furrow that was mine. : 

The wake of a ship lies an infernally long time in those still, 
tropic seas. I very much hope the one I made has gone by now. 
I should describe it as like an S but for the fact that there are 
only two curves in an S. My thing had more than two. It is 
clear to me that if, during the war, every man had been put into 
the job for which he was best fitted, I should have done inesti- 
mable service at the wheel of one of our cargo boats. In the sub- 
marine danger zones they had to steer zig-zag, and I can say 
safely that the submarine commander who tried to get a line 
on me would have had a dizzy sick headache. 
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Light Fingers 


AM inspected herself hastily in the glass. 
Yes, everything was exactly the way Skivvers didn’t 
like it. Her hair was done in the style he thought was 

‘ least becoming, there was too much make-up, es- 
pecially on her lips, which were now only a thin sophisticated red 
line, she was redolent of the brand of perfume he detested—it 
reminded him of someone he was trying to forget, probably— 
and for the final touch, a hat that no modest girl would ever think 
of wearing. He had said that himself. 

She hated Skivvers more than she hated any human being and 
she wanted to express her emotions chromatically as well as 
every other way. So she wore her dull red dress—the one that 
made her look naughty. 

Gam or Gamine—the nickname he had given her—was capable 
of considerable hatred. An Irish father and an Italian mother 
made her a fire that could both flame and smolder. So to say 
that she hated Skivvers with all her heart meant that she hated 
enough to commit murder no matter how sorry she might be for 
Itafterward. 


Not that she wanted to kill Skivvers himself—the feminine 
mind doesn’t work so directly as that—but she would not have 
minded in the least pushing a hatpin through the woman who 
had stolen Skivvers from her. That would probably hurt 
Skivvers just as much but wouldn’t disfigure him so that he 
could not be forgiven. 

There, the secret is out. Gam’s hatred was largely a compound 
of jealousy. 

To understand that jealousy it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the events that had made Gam feel that she belonged 
to Skivvers, body and chassis, and, conversely, that Skivvers 
belonged to her. 

One night seven or eight years or so ago Gam, who was then 
merely little Della Kelly, was out learning to be a pickpocket. 
There was a war on in Europe at the time and lots of people had 
something in their pockets to pick. 

Little Della Kelly was doing very well at her chosen profession 
until she happened, unfortunately or perhaps fortunately, to 
pick on the wrong pocket. 
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Her wrist was clamped in a grip unpleasantly like that of a 
steel handcuff and her elbow on the other side seized swiftly and 
pulled back so sharply that she could not move. 

“Ugh!” said a voice up above her somewhere. “Just a girl kid. 
Drop what you’ve got—it ain’t much for a good reason—and 
don’t cry.” 

“T ain’t never cried yet,” she told him defiantly, “and I ain’t 
goin’ to begin now.” 

“Atrocious grammar but none the less an admirable resolution. 
I’ve got a good mind to let her go.” 

She was encouraged to look up at her captor. So far she had 
seen only the bottom of his vest; that arid his. big efficient hands 
with knuckles on them the size of small egg‘anthracite. ‘Her eyes 
traveled skyward much as one views the Singer Building counting 
the stories. There didn’t seem to be any-top to him. He was 
one of the most vertical men, especially from the waist up, that 
she had ever seen. : 

Eventually there was a head with a solemn, non-committal sort 
of a face on it. Little Della had rather thought she would find a 
gentle expression up there among the clouds, but there was no 
kindly twinkle of the eye such as one expects from otherwise 
austere gentlemen who are inclined to be easy on: red-handed 
criminals. This face had no relenting in it. It was a hard-boiled 
sort of a face with considerable skepticism written on it. There 
were lines around the mouth and heavy, décided eyebrows over 
the gray eyes. 

“Kin I go, mister?” she asked, reminding him of his half 
promise, belied by the fact that he still held her wrist in a really 
unnecessarily strong clamp. 

“T’ll talk to you a minute first. Come over nearer this store 
window so I can get a good look at you.” 

They might have been father and daughter Christmas window- 
shopping as they stood there hand in hand before the plate glass. 

“Take off your hat!” he ordered. 

Della, wondering, removed her tam-o’-shanter and let down the 
short tangled bronze hair that had been stuffed up under it. 

The man looked, not at her face, but at her head, attentively. 

“No criminal tendency there,’”’ he decided finally. ‘“‘Why did 
she ever think she could make a first-class crook out of herself? 
Who started her in this idea of:becoming a vacuum cleaner for 
pockets?” 

She looked up to see «who he was talking There was 
nobody, so she answered the question herself. 

“Nobody in particular,” she confessed. “All the kids in our 
block knows how and besides I got to pay my landlady somehow, 
ain’t I?” 

“Your landlady?” he ejaculated. ‘“Doesn’t she live with her 
parents?” 

“No, not since I was a kid.” As if she were anything more than 
a child now. 

Further questioning elicited the information that the Kellys, 
mére et pére, had simultaneously ceased to exist, along with several 
other not very prominent citizens, in a subway accident, and that 
since that time Della had been sketchily looked after by the 
neighbors until recently, when she had been adjudged old enough 
to make a living “‘on her own.” 

“Not so good in so far as heredity and environment are con- 
cerned,” Roscoe Hale decided, quite to himself, however, “but 
as I am not considering her as a candidate for adoption I don’t 
know that it really matters.” : 

So he made her a most astounding proposition. According to 
his own account—he used so many double-trucked words that 
she had considerable difficulty sifting out his meaning—he was a 
sort of super-criminal himself; nothing petty or violent—just 
gentlemanly operations on a large scale. He was of the opinion 
that she might be of considerable use to him provided she would 
forget the amateur technic she was familiar with and try to absorb 
enough culture and one thing and another to enable her to as- 
sociate with high-class “mobs.” 

Della was relieved to find that he was not entirely on the level 
himself and that he had not preached at her as she had expected. 
She would never have accepted help from a reformer nor have 
considered seriously any scheme which involved a hypocritical 
reversal of her own character. Perhaps he knew that. He did 
know the most extraordinary things, as she found out later. 

As it was, her curiosty was aroused and she wondered what the 
game might be at which he hinted and what her part in it might 
consist of. 

And so finally he prevailed upon her to go home with him under 


' adoption, never returning to her “landlady” even for her clothes. 


She had most of her worldly belongings on her back anyway. 
She didn’t tell him that, though, sensing in him a fastidiousness 
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about such matters which, as yet, was not in her own code at all. 

From that time she did everything from waking to sleeping 
just to please him. He trained her by a curious indirect method. 
He even spoke to her indirectly, making corrections in an im- 
personal detached way, thus: “Gam would doubtless be expelled 
from all of the fashionable clubs in New York if she were ever 
caught holding her fork like a trowel the way she usually does.” 

The place where he lived was not so very exclusive but it was a 
palace by comparison with Gam’s former quarters. For one thing 
he occupied an entire apartment, small though it was, all by him- 
self. With Gam’s advent a capable elderly woman servant made 
her appearance. They had tried dining out together, Skivver's 
post-parental custom, and found a number of drawbacks. _ 

“T can’t afford to call attention to myself by appearing in a 
public restaurant with a red-headed angel who cannot tell the 
difference between caviar and shad roe.” 

Gam called him Skivvers only in private at first. It had no 
meaning but it seemed to fit. Then when she was sick once sh 
let it out by repeatedly calling for him by that name. He liked it 
and made up nonsense poems for her under the generic title of 
“Skivvers and Gam.” 

One of the first of the series was: 


Skivvers and Gam put out to sea 

In a boat made of bread and jam, 

But Gam ate the hull of it, crust and all, 
Greedy young pup what she am. 

She only gave slivers to shivering Skivvers, 
So Skivvers was forced to eat Gam. 
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Gam’s illness was scarlet fever, and unfortunately Skivvers had 
tot had it either, so about the time she began to get well he came 
jown with an attack of the same trouble. Gam returned his 

ming with interest. It was necessary because Skivvers did a 
good job of it and very nearly died during the acute stages of 
the fever. In his delirium he made many curious remarks, some 
of which Gam remembered and asked him about when he got 
better. Their little household was quarantined for eight weeks 
md the strange pair had the best time of their lives to get 
acquainted. 

“Skivvers,”’ she asked him one day, ‘‘what does ‘GH thirteen 
Mesopotamia’ mean?” 

Skivvers looked up, startled. ‘Where did you ever hear that?” 

“You kept repeating it when you were sick.” 

“Did I say anything else?” 

“Yes, lots of things. I don’t remember them all.” 

_ He pursued her with questions until he gathered that he had 
indeed said a great deal, enough to place his life in the child’s 
hands if she ever repeatec what she had heard. So she had to be 
taken into his confidence with the truth in order to impress upon 
her the necessity for future silence. Lord knew he ought to 
be able to trust her—he had done enough for her—but there 
a es that possible taint of heredity and former environ- 

So he explained as best he could how he was secretly in the 
employ of the government and that dangerous jobs were some- 
times given him, jobs where his identity must not be suspected. 

Her instinctive revulsion told its own story. “Why, you're a 


‘dick’!”’ she exclaimed, reverting to the argot of the street. 

“In a way, yes, but not exactly that, either.” 

“And I trusted you with all my secrets!” she wailed. “You 
just been getting all the dope on me so you could arrest me.” 

Skivvers laughed and grabbed her as she started away. 

“Gam is a damn fool,” he observed impersonally. ‘Appar- 
ently she can’t tell an enemy from the person who loves her most 
in all the world.” 

She came back. A woman frequently will to listen to that kind 
of talk. 

“Do you?” 

“What?” 

“Love me most of anybody in the world?” 

“We understand upon reliable authority that one Skivvers 
absolutely adores the ground that Gam walks on.” 

“Then I’ll stick to you and I don’t care what your dirty old 
job is.” 

“Admirable sentiments. I recollect having had almost similar 
ones when I discovered that the child of my heart was a very 
bungling pickpocket—or rather when I discovered that a very 
bungling pickpocket was the child of my heart. My emotion, 
so to speak, was almost dismay, but I bore up under it and I said 
to myself, ‘Maybe she can learn better if I hire a good crook to 
give her some lessons, or perhaps she may even have to reform if 
she isn’t clever enough at it.’ ” 

So they compromised. She forgave him for being almost a 
detective and he agreed not to arrest her for not having been 
such a very good petty thief. Then, seriously, he —genent 
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upon her over and over the necessity for never let- 
ting anyone know who and what he really was. 

‘Quite a number of people would gladly drill holes 
through my chest with any kind of a drill that was 
handy.” 

One day he came home from somewhere —he rarely 
explained where he had been—and told Gam that she was going 
away to school. 

She protested. ‘‘I’d rather stay with vou.” 


“Of course I’m pleased at the professed fondness of the young’ 


lady for my society but orders are orders and they apply to every- 
body in this family. I’m going away.” 

‘To Europe,” she guessed unerringly. The war was in its more 
violent stages and America was now participating flamboyantly. 

“Sealed orders,” he replied briefly. “Anyway, I can’t be 
bothered by any immature female sprat with freckles and a turned 
up nose.” ; 

So Gam went away to school as she knew she would have to all 
the time as soon as she had heard Skivvers express the decision. 
Gam was a pretty good soldier herself and Skivvers was her 
superior officer; rather more than that if the truth must be told— 
almost her god. 

He came back in three years, still looking the same, not in uni- 
form; perhaps he had never worn one—his branch of the service 
did not always carry insignia, at least not the insignia of the army 
it was really connected with. But he gave Gam a terrific thrill 
because he turned out to be as nice as she had remembered, 
maybe even a little nicer, and that’s saying a lot because a board- 
ing school schoolgirl’s idea of her hero is little short of worship. 


There was something about Skivvers that appealed to the 
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primitive feminine mind (does 
that include all of them?) He 
oe was lean, a little hungry looking, 
" always stood just a step forward 
as if he would strike the first blow 
if you showed signs of starting 
anything, and yet, withal, he had the gentlest manner that por- 
tended that if you were a woman and he cared anything at all 
about you his love would be that ideal combination of fierceness 
and tenderness which has been the composition of all really great 
passions since the time that Adam first sang “I Love You Truly 
while laying for Eve with a stone hatchet. . 

At first his manner with Gam was slightly strained, diffident. 
Hurt a little, she imputed it to disappointment in herself; either 
that or lack of interest. Later she discovered that it was because 
he was afraid of her, was rather appalled at the matureness a 
—let us, to adopt Gam’s own immodest guess, say—the beauty 
and charm which had been acquired by his gutter-snipe during 
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But Gam did not heed the 
caution. She threw her- 
self in front of Skivvers as 
he plunged into the room. 


his absence. This thrilled Gam with an 
unholy joy. She hadn’t known that that 
was what she wanted but it had been all 
the time. She had craved his admiration 
ever since her babyhood and now she 
had it. 

Gam's new or rather developed personality began with the 

bronze crown of her head and ended almost exactly five feet be- 
low that under her teetering French heels. 
_ It’s strange that a girl’s feet, footgear and hosiery should stick 
in memory as an index of charm, but they were some of the 
things you recollected about Gam. She was so tiny, so wistfully 
small, even, that to see her walking down the street, rocking a 
little on her heels as was her peculiar custom, made you think of 
a little girl who has dressed in her mother’s clothes to attend a 
mud-pie shower in honor of some doll bride’s approaching nup- 
tals. 

And if her rocking heels were carrying her away from you— 
down the street and out of your life forever—it would, if you 
knew her and really cared, take the heart right from your breast 
and twist it up until everything was wrung out of it, including 
life itself. 

Her body had become, since Skivvers went away, a thing of 
perfection in miniature. There were funny little immature 
curves all over her that made you think that God had so 
loved the sketch of a woman which He had started that He had 


not gone on with it for fear He might not be able to hold the pace. 

Her face was one of those poignant collections of features that 
are not exactly beautiful, unless you happen to adore the owner, 
but which give the impression of vivid loveliness when you read 
through them to the alert soul within. Her mouth was rather 
large for one thing, and she twisted it a little when she smiled, and 
yet you would not have had it any other way. Her eyes were blue 
and had laughter and pain in them just below the surface. 

All in all Gam, the grown-up Gam, was a person who con- 
tradicted a rather fragile looking body by a passionately alert 
expression that: told of an infinite capacity for enjoyment or 
suffering, probably both, with volatile shifts from one mood to 
the other. 

In a day or so the novelty and shock of having a new Gam— 
at least in appearance—began to wear off and Skivvers discovered 
that underneath the veneer she was still his kid after all. For 
that reason he let her stay at home rather than send her away, 
as had been his first impulse upon finding that she was not a 
spankable brat any more. 

Gam found out that he still liked her about the third morning 
after he got home. 

She had opened her door to go out to breakfast. 
was sitting there in the living-room, writing. 

The door creaked a little, or maybe it was just her being there 
that attracted his attention. Anyway, he looked up. 

“Hello, Sunrise,” he said. (Continued on page 159) 
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By Albert Payson Terhun 


The 
ne-Man Dog 


ES, they are one-man dogs, these Sunnybank collies. 
That does not mean they will always fly in fury at a 
stranger or that they won’t sometimes show a mild 
friendliness to the guests who come to Sunnybank. 

A woman may be a one-man woman, and yet not jab hatpins 
into every man but her husband. She may even be cordial to 
numbers of other men. But she has only one devotion. So it is 
with our collies. So it is with nine well-trained collies out of 

_ten the world over. Their loyalty goes out fully to only one man. 

Lad and Bruce and Wolf, in their day—(Bobby and Gray 
Dawn, nowadays)—lived at my superintendent’s house, at the 
gates of Sunnybank, during the four winter months while the 
Mistress and I were away. There they were made to feel at 
home and were beautifully treated. There they were content 
to stay. 

But the moment the car brings us through the gateway, on 
our return home, the house dogs have always dropped in behind 
the machine and galloped down to the main house after it. From 
that time, unless accompanied by the Mistress or myself, it never 
once has occurred to any of them to go back to the gate until we 
leave in December. 

The one-man instinct and the love of home are queerly bound 
together in collies. But I have proven, time and again, that a 
mere “home” means nothing to them unless the “one man” is 
there or is to be expected there. Here is an instance: 

Many years ago I sold a female collie to some people who lived 
about five miles from me. She was a house dog and slept untied 
in a kennel in the door yard. Never had she been tied; it had 
never been necessary. 

I sold her. Her new owners took her away to the kennel yard 
she was to occupy in their pleasant grounds. Next morning she 
was on the porch at Sunnybank, waiting to greet me. She had 
escaped by the simple process of tunneling under her wire yard, 
and had come straight home. Indeed, she had come as straight 
as the crow flies. She had not even bothered to circle the lake 
when she came to it, but had swum more than a half mile across 
one side of it. She did this though she detested swimming, as 
do many collies. 

Her coat was drenched, but she was jubilantly happy to be 
back. — had she been taken away from Sunnybank while 
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I owned her. So she had found her way home through sneer in- 
stinct. I telephoned her owners and they came and took her 
away. 


Next morning she was back. This time her owners had - 


chained her. She had slipped her collar. They took her away 
again and kept her indoors until they could build a yard witha 
trench around it into which to sink the wire deeply enough to 
make tunneling impossible. Nb 

That seemed to solve the problem. For a year the dog lived 
on in her new home. She seemed well content. Incidentally she 
raised a flourishing litter of puppies during*that time. Acting 
on my suggestion, her owners kept her in that large yard of hers, 
except when she was out on the leash or roaming in an encl 
end of the grounds. (I made the suggestion after she had bolted, 
during a forest walk with her owners, six months after going to 
her new home, and had reappeared gaily at Sunnybank.) 

Then these people moved away. They moved to a district a 
mile farther from Sunnybank, and in the opposite direction— 
about eleven miles frora where they had lived. For another year 
or more the dog stayed on with them,still under mild restraint. 
In aJl that time I did not see her nor them. 

Late one Thanksgiving night, I sat in my study writing. 
Something hit the veranda steps as with a banging of wood and 
metal. The next moment there was a frantic scratching at the 
nearest house door. I went out to investigate. A bedraggled 
little figure hurled itself on my chest, fairly shrieking and sob- 
bing with delight. It was my collie! 

That afternoon it had been decided to repaint the outer posts 
of her kennel yard. While the paint was drying, the dog had 
been tied with a heavy chain to a thick wooden trellis support. 
Her collar had been tightened, so it could not be slipped. Then 
the family had gone away to dinner with some relatives. 

When they came home, they found her gone. Patiently she 
had gnawed in half the slightly rotted wood of the support at one 
end, and then had wrenched free the other end from its rusty 
nails. Even so, she still had about three feet of thick wood and 
a chain to encumber her. 

This handicap did not deter her. At once she set out for 
Sunnybank where she had not been for two years. The joist 
of wood must often have caught in obstacles and yanked her 
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painfully backward during that six mile run. Nor could it and 
the big chain have been any aid to her speed or comfort as she 
swam the half mile of almost frozen lake, where in places she 
had to break through thin films of surface ice. 

But she did not turn back, nor did she hesitate one second. 
Chain and wood made no difference to her. She was coming - 
back to the man who was her master, and was leaving the man 
who was only her owner. She was coming home! 

The little dog was crazy with joy when I let her into the study. 
There I dried and fed her. When I went to bed I opened the 
door and pointed to the kennel house she had occupied as a 
puppy and which chanced just then to be vacant. With a queer 
little crooning sound she trotted over to it and curled up to sleep. 

I confess I was so mushy-hearted, next morning, as to buy her 
back from her indignant owners, and to let her stay on at Sunny- 
bank as long as she lived. How many humans would have had 
such loyalty? How many would have waited two years for a 
chance to escape from a comfortable home and then risk death 
by coming back to a friend? Thereafter my collie did not make 
any attempt to leave me. 

Now, to digress a moment from Sunnybank, here is another 
and more interesting episode. It did not happen to one of our 
own collies. But I went to some trouble to verify it. And it is 
one of the most remarkable dog anecdotes I have heard. 

A man named Coe in Fort Scott, Kansas, moved to Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. He took along a collie dog, Bud by name, 
who belonged nominally to him, but who had elected as owner 
and deity Coe’s sister-in-law, Miss Hight, an official in the Fort 
Scott gas company. 

To Albuquerque went Coe, Bud going along in a closed 
express car of the transcontinental train. This was in Novem- 

er. Almost at once, after they reached Albuquerque, Bud 
disappeared. 

In July (eight months later), Bud staggered in through the 
open door of the Fort Scott gas company’s building. 

Up to Miss Hight he lurched, collapsing at her feet. 

His coat was ragged and torn. He was thin as a skeleton. 
He was scarred and cut and bruised. His feet were sore as boils. 

nails were worn to the quick. He was a wreck. 

Bud had traveled 856 miles, over totally unknown country, 


The sound of the 
wolves howling 
waked ferocious 
memories of his 
journey across 
the mountains. 


crossing deserts and 3 
mountain ranges and 
wide rivers. For eight 
months he had wan- 
dered. His gashed wa 
body gave piteous 

proof of his mishaps 
along the route. But 
ever he had kept on, 

spurred by the all- 

powerful lure of the 

woman he worshipped. 

How did he doit? Remember, he 
had made the 856-mile trip to New 
Mexico in a closed car on a fast 
train. He could not have made 
mental note of landmarks to guide 
him back. He could not have 
scented his home all that distance. 

Miss Hight told me the only clue 
she had to any of his adventures on the way was when the 
wolves in the Fort Scott zoo howled. At such times Bud would 
spring angrily to his feet, trembling all over, and snarling. The 
sound waked ferocious memories of his journey. 

By the way, a letter to Miss Hight or to the editor of a Fort 
Scott newspaper or to Coe or to any of several Fort Scott resi- 
dents will verify this story—but will not explain it. 

I rarely sell a full-grown Sunnybank collie, partly because 
if I care enough for a dog to keep him to maturity mere cash 
will not pay me for his value. But the chief reason is that, 
no matter who may be his nominal owner, the collie is always 
going to regard me as his master; and is likely to cause bad 
feeling by coming back to me if ever he gets a chance to. I have 
known but two exceptions to this rule—only two Sunnybank 
grown collies that have been thoroughly happy to stay at new 
homes and to outgrow their yearning to return. 

Some famed nineteenth century politician declared: “Loyalty 
and a sense of humor are the worst drawbacks to a political 
career.” Collies—at least Sunnybank ies—would make 
miserably bad politicians, 
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T WAS flaring noontide in the month of June. 

At Bitter Wells no sign of life showed out of 
doors. The two flat-roofed adobe buildings 
which the stage company had erected to house 

its employees and stock looked as lonely as the dismal 
pair of wooden headboards which cast sharp shadows 
on the arid sand across the road; and, like those name- 
less graves, they betrayed no further evidence than 
their own silent presence, of humankind, alive or dead. 

As usual the west-bound stage was late. Within 
the room at one end of the longer adobe, where he 
sold lukewarm wh’sxy to such luckless travelers as 
happened to be marsoned here, the station-keeper 
announced that patent fact. 

Ignoring the remark, Wes Carter jerked his thumb 
to indicate the brown bottle behind the little bar. 

“Pass over that rat pisen,” he growled; and when 
the other had complied he drank alone. 

He did not look like one accustomed to taking his 
liquor without company. He was a burly man, and 
behind his bigness there was a rough aggressiveness 
which was evident in every strand of his disordered flaxen hair 
—the sort of man who owns no subtlety, who is equally ready 
for fight or frolic, but in either case demands whole hearted par- 
ticipation from the others present. Just now, however, his blue 
eyes were puckered to two gleaming pin points and his thick jaw 
was set unpleasantly. An hour ago, when he had alighted from 
the Silver City stage, which met the main line at this point, the 
station-keeper had noticed that he was limping slightly. 

It might have been the roughness of the ride down from Silver 
that had brought on the irk of the old wound. Of late it had been 
recurring less often than before; but whenever weariness or a 
change of weather caused the leaden slug which he was carrying 
to make its presence felt, the result was the same: Wes Carter 
ceased to be good natured. He was a single-purposed individual 
and invariably, when his leg was aching, his thoughts centered 
on a promise which he had made himself that some day he would 
meet the man who had fired that shot. 

The story of the affair was three years old now. At its incep- 
tion in the ceuntry west of the Pecos, there was a rule—it was 
one of = few rules of God or man which got observance in that 


The overheated air became of a sudden 


wild valley—amounting to this: no matter what it was that you 
began, once you had started, you saw it through. 

At that time, when the two of them first came together, they 
did not like each other’s looks and said as much; but the incom- 
patibility lay deeper than the skin. There was something 
about Wes Carter’s hot aggressiveness which set Tom Pierce on 
edge. He was the younger of the pair, this Pierce, dark-haired 
and handsome, smooth of movement and quiet in his speech. 
Somehow these things were an offense to Carter. ; 

And so the two, whom other men liked well, could not like 
each other. And at Seven Rivers they quarreled openly over the 
ownership of a red silk handkerchief which neither of them 
really wanted. But the outfit was working a trail herd through 
hostile territory and, when the lie was passed, the wagon boss 
stepped in between them. 

“You boys are here to fight John Chisum’s cow thieves and 
not each other,” he reminded them. “If there is any more of this 
before we pass Fort Sumner, I’ll take a hand in it myself.” So 
the feud was laid aside for the time being and when the herd was 
crossing below the Bosque Grande Tom Pierce’s horse fell on 
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hideous with the war yell: the leaden slugs began to buzz among the granite boulders like angry wasps. 


him, which put him in the list of non-combatants for the summer. 

During the next few months fate so willed it that their em- 
ployers belonged to hostile factions in the cattle war which was 
aging in the valley; and, though neither of them got a chance 
toline his sights on the other during the skirmishing, each of them 
lost a friend at the other’s hands. Wherefore it came that on the 
hight when they met in Puerto de Luna—a winter night and 
ow was on the ground—the wind which rushed down from the 
gaunt hills was not so bitter as their enmity. 

The encounter took place in old Griselkowski’s store. A Mexi- 
tan sheepherder was drawing doleful music from an accordion. 
Five or six men were engrossed at monte-bank in a corner of 
the room. Wes Carter was standing by the bar when Tom 
Pierce entered, seeking him. 

The music droned to a stop. The monte players glanced 
around. So for an instant before musician and gamblers plunged 
toward such shelter as they could find—an instant during which 

two enemies were whipping forth their weapons—they faced 
tach other, looking each into the other’s eyes. The incom- 
patibility of their appearance had never seemed so marked. 


What followed took but little time. The heavy reports of the 
big caliber revolvers were deafening in that close place. The 
air shook and the glasses on the back-bar tinkled with the con- 
cussions. The smoke of black powder spread under the low 
ceiling, hazing the forms of the combatants. 

From the beginning they were weaving from side to side, each 
striving to keep himself from being a target and, at the same 
time, centering his faculties on putting a bullet into the other. 
To those who watched behind the flimsy barricades of chairs and 
overturned tables it was immediately evident that there was no 
spot within the room which was safe. 

And so old Griselkowski—with as much of an eye to his own 
glassware as to the lives of himself and others—seized the first 
favorable opportunity to shoot out the light. 

Twice each man’s finger had pressed the trigger. Now, when 
the darkness put an end to marksmanship, Tom Pierce was 
leaning against the wall; Wes Carter was lying on the floor, 
striving to prop himself up with one arm. The voice of the pro- 
prietor broke the silence. 

“The’s eighteen buckshot in each of these barrels. oy man 
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that moves is going to get ’em.” With his left hand the speaker 
scratched a match and by the light of the wavering flame re- 
vealed the sawed off shotgun, which he was resting on the bar. 
That settled it. The bystanders disarmed the two combatants; 
the whisky glasses were secure and fatalities were once more 
postponed. 

For some time, however, that last point was not established. 
Tom Pierce’s wounds were neither of them serious. Friends 
plugged the bullet holes with axle grease and by the coming of the 
first grass he was in the saddle again. That June he departed 
from the valley, leaving his enemy as good as dead behind him. 
So men said, and so he believed. 

But Wes Carter was as tough as sundried rawhide, and the 
Mexican herb doctor, who was drenching his system with evil- 
smelling infusions, had the satisfaction of seeing the fever pass 
at last. The rent in his left lung began to heal. The broken leg 
bone started to knit. During the hot days of early summer the 
patient grew well enough to curse the flies. By autumn he was 

‘jimping about. Winter found him following his calling, as good 
as ever save for an occasional stiffness in his broken leg and, at 
such times, a marked sullenness in his demeanor. It was his 
custom, when the irk of the leaden slug was upon him, to assure 
himself that the world was not so wide after all—the day was 
coming when he would find Tom Pierce again. That was in his 
mind this morning while he waited for the west bound stage. 

The old Concerd came rattling in at last. While the stock 
tenders were unhooking the sweating horses and bringing up 
the fresh team, Wes Carter remained in the little barroom. Here 
was some semblance of coolness and the benignancy of shade; 
he would have to spend time enough within the overheated 
coach at best. So he came forth at the last moment when the 
half-broken bronchos were scuffling in their traces with four men 
hanging to the leaders’ bits. From his seat where he was doing 
ear to restrain the plunging wheelers the driver nodded down 
at him. 

“Make it lively,” he growled. ‘We ain’t got all day.” 

Wes Carter opened the door, flung in his scanty luggage and, 
just as the team was surging forward, dived headlong after it. 
From the moment of their release the horses were doing their 
best to wreck the clumsy vehicle; the coach body was swinging 
on its strap springs like a small boat in a heavy sea. As he scram- 
bled on all fours among several valises which were assailing him 
from all sides at once, he became conscious of another passenger. 
He flung himself upon the nearest seat and looked about him. 
Then he discovered that his companion was a girl. 

She was sitting beside him, with her feet braced against the 
floor, holding herself well back in the corner. Her eyes met his; 
they were soft brown 
eyes and the light of 
mirth was dancing in 
them. The color deep- 
ened in her cheeks as 
she strove to stifle the 
amusement which his 
headlong entrance had 
aroused. She was a 
pretty little thing,hardly 
beyond her teens, and 
she looked asout of place 
in this dusty stage as a 
spray of apple blossoms. 

A man’s thoughts, if 
he be accustomed to 
action, move swiftly 
in emergencies. Wes 
Carter said no word 
but, rising to his feet— 
the while he steadied 
himself with one hand 
against the lurchings of 
the coach—he passed 
the other hand before 
his lips. Having thus, 
with an expedition born 
of long practise, re- 
moved the chew of to- 
bacco which he had 
been cherishing within 
his cheek, he tossed it 
through the open win- 
dow and sank down 
upon the opposite seat. 


Somehow or other in the moment of his entrance he had 
managed to twist the wounded leg and the old scar was ach 
worse than ever. Unconsciously he scowled; his eyes 
two pin points of gleaming blue. With all his heart he wished}, 
were alone. And if he must have a companion, why could it not, 
he asked himself, have been a mat? 

The dust was spurting through the narrow spaces beside the 
drawn curtains. The crashing of the iron tires, the jingle of the 
harness and the thunder of the hoofs continued to mingle in gy 
angry cacophony. The stage body careened crazily. Now and 
again, when one of the wheels met an obstruction, there came 
a lurch which tossed both passengers about like bits of flotsam 
in a rapids. 

But runaways were a regular occurrence along the El] Pago 
Yuma stage line and women passengers were not. The changes 
of disaster did not disturb Wes Carter as much as the presence 
of this girl. She had stopped smiling now and the amusement 
had fled from her eyes; but the memory of it made his cheeks 
grow hot. 

Once, when the driver swerved his horses sharply, she shot 
forward into his arms. For a bare instant he held her, feeling 
the softness of her, the warmth of her breath against his chek: 
and when he had helped her back into her place his brow Was 
furrowed. His eyes wore a puzzled expression. His sullenness 
departed for the time. 

“No need,” he said, “to be a-scared. They’ll steady downd:- 
rectly.” It was his intention to reassure her, but the speech sounded 
like an admonition. She pressed her lips together bravely, 

“Oh, I’m getting used to it. They’ve run away at neatly 
every change.” 

For some moments he sat there scowling at the floor. Af Tast, 
when he had weighed his words to his complete satisfaction,” 

“Yo’ have come fur?” he asked. a 

“Fl Paso,” she told him. “I’m going on to Chiricahua.” ~ 

There was a shyness in the manner of her saying it whidltds- 
armed him still further of his anger; and it was now in His mim 
to tell her that he too was on his way to the new camp While 
was springing up in the Arizona mountains; but when he stapied 
to speak it occurred to him that this might sound presumptieas 
on his part. So he drew back into his corner and remaii 
silent. The lines deepened between his brows. He rubbed 
place where Tom Pierce’s forty-five caliber slug was im 
in his muscles. Gradually the violence of motion was subsiding. 

“They’ve steadied down at last.” The girl was smiling at 
him. Wes Carter nodded. esa 

“Yes, ma’am, we’re climbing up into them little mountaim. 
They'll be tame enough now, I reckon.” : 

The noise had died 
away; the steady 
creaking of the coach 
body on its Stfap 
hinges was the loudest 
sound. She settled 
back into her Gortier; 
her eyelids were = 
ning to cr es 
Carter sat bolt 
right staring straight 
before him. And now 
his own eyes Mar- 
rowed; his heavy face 
grew darker. Theache 
in his leg showed no 
sign of diminishing. 
He wished with all his 
heart that he were 
alone. When she 
awoke from a_ brief 
doze she found him 
regarding the floor 
with knitted brows. 

“We aren’t very 
sociable,” she said. “I 
reckon maybe yo’ are 
tired the same as me. 

He flushed before 
her gaze and the m- 
plication of his ow 
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Her eyes were wide with happiness. “It was the bravest thing!” she said, tugging at his arm. ‘Won't yo’ please come? 


thereafter she strove to make conversation, but when Nature 
had fashioned Wes Carter she had in mind no idea of the amenities 
of social intercourse. More than once he found himself striving 
to find words to which to shape his lips, but invariably by the 
time he had discovered something to say, it seemed too late. 
So he sat there in silent misery, his blue eyes puckered and the 
scowl between his brows. Now and again, as habit reasserted 
itself, his hand went to his pocket, seeking his chewing tobacco, 
oly to come forth empty when it had found the plug. Once, 
then he looked up to see her struggling with the window beside 


her, he sprang to his feet and raised the sash. It occurred to him 
then that she was a frail little thing to be traveling alone in this 
harsh land. 

At Stein’s, while they were stopping for the change of horses, 
the two passengers sat down to supper in the bullet-scarred 
adobe building where the station keeper and his stock tenders 
used to stand an occasional siege from bands of renegade Apaches. 
The meal began in dreary silence; and the atmosphere of gloom 
grew thicker when Wes Carter discovered himself drinking the 
coffee which he had cooled in his saucer. (Continued on page 126) 
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Tired Business 
eMan to 

Get in Touch ~ - 
With His 
COSATOS 


T BEGAN by my panting at the top of the subway steps. 
Mr. Bumpus, at my side, looked sharply at me. 

“You’re out of condition,” said Mr. Bumpus. “What 

you need is rhythmics. Be at my house next Tuesday 

at eight sharp. Bring your bathing suit. I’ll put you in our class.” 

Now, it happened that Mr. Bumpus was our firm’s best client. 

I don’t want you to get the idea that I can be bullied around 

by any ordinary citizen. I am a free man, I am, independent— 

the sort they wrote the wall-motto about, where it says to look 

any man in the eye and tell him to go to hell. But you can see 

for yourself the consequences of doing anything like that to Mr. 

Bumpus. So, though my heart, which had been thumping 

rapidly as the result of my climb, dropped a beat or two at the 


mention of “rhythmics,” I hastened to assure Mr. Bumpus. , 


I would be on hand at the appointed hour. ; 

I like to think that my interests are as wide as the next fellow’s. 
At one time or another I have mixed into a number of move- 
ments, causes, reforms and uplifts, so much so indeed that the 
charge of “‘joiner” has frequently been leveled against me. My wife 
once remarked (it was in a bitter moment at the first of a bad month 
when an unusually large collection of bills for house and member- 
ship dues filled our waste-basket) that I would undoubtedly join 
the Committee for the Advancement of Municipal Aquariums if 
the secretary called me up and told me I was elected. I tell you this 

to assure you that I-am 

not one likely to harbor 

“A preconceived prejudice 


\ against any sort of 
\ 


communal activity. 


I was greeted with hilar- 
r ious guffaws from Cook. 
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Just the same, I never could get up much enthusiasm fot 
rhythmics. I had seen the rotogravure pictures of cheese- 
clothed young ladies springing up into the health-giving air of 
Lower California, and while I could easily admire the grace and 
agility they displayed so freely, I often wondered if it didn’t hurt 


like sin when they came down from the empyrean onto the: 


gnarly rocks which the photograph revealed as lurking beneath 

Of course, I realize that nowadays the dance is the thing 
among our better minds. I don’t refer to jazz. I mean this 
high brow dancing that puts one in harmony with the Quter 
Whole. That sort of thing. You bump into it everywhere 
these days. 

I even saw a class in harmonics rhythming round the basement 
of the Second Methodist Church of Herrin, Illinois. (That 
was on a quiet night when there was practically no shooting 
going on.) And I once went to a New York church where the 
choir did some pretty neat bare-foot stuff to a text apparently 
taken from Genesis Viii, 9. : 

But the point is, that I was always subject to head colds and 
I sport an 1888 model waist-line. Somehow, I had definitely 
concluded: that rhythmics were not “down my street.” 

Nevertheless, I rang the bell of Mr. Bumpus’s snooty West 
Side apartment promptly at eight o’clock on the Tuesday after 
my fatal pant. I thought I noticed a peculiar expression 
on the face of the maid as she caught sight of the brown 
paper package in which my bathing suit was wrapped, but 
there was no time for research. Mr. Bumpus, hurrying 
down the hall, gave me a Congressional candidate’s hand- 
shake, that fleeting, clammy grasp that pulls one onward 
and out, and said briskly: ~* 

“Undress in my bedroom. You’ll find the others there. 
‘Be in the dining-room in fifteen minutes.” 

It struck me that the atmosphere in Mr. Bumpus’s bed- 
room was far from being harmonious. In one corner 
Freddy Cartwright was in a state of comparative nudity 
and superlative profanity. 

“Whenever I bend over to undo my shoe laces,” mut- 
tered Freddy darkly, “it hurts me all over. I’m s0 sore 
from these damned rhythmics I could scream,” he con- 
tinued, and from the agonized look on his face I feared for 
a moment he would. Freddy is a wholesaler and his house 
sells Mr. Bumpus. 

On Mr. Bumpus’s bed lay Lyman Sefton, also mur- 
murous. 

“To think,” he exclaimed bitterly, “that me, a grown- 
up man with children in high schoo” Lyman is Mr 
Bumpus’s lawyer. 

In other parts of the room were Ray Cavanaugh, a large 
pinkish, serious person already attired in a bathing sult 
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with red trimmings that did not match Ray’s personal color 
scheme, Frank Combes and Chub Pearce. In one way or another 
ail of them are associated with the Bumpus business. They looked 
on me with mingled expressions of gloom and pity, much as a 
waiting horde of Christian martyrs, herded into the anteroom 
of the arena, might have looked on a corpulent addition to 
their ranks. 

“You can’t wear your shoes, you know. Our act is bare-foot,” 
they croaked, ‘‘and you must leave your glasses on the mantel- 
piece. He says you can see without ’em.” 

“But I can’t,” I retorted dismally. 

“Tell that to the Professor,” they chorused with ill-concealed 
glee, and filed out as I wiggled into my bathing suit, across the 
chest of which were stenciled the cryptic words, ‘‘Property of the 
Mermaid Baths.” 

Ina moment I was fumbling my way down the hall in that mis- 
erably myopic maze which settles down on me when I am with- 
out my eye glasses. I state freely that I was aware of 1ay naked- 
ness. In. case you see anything repressed or Puritanically com- 
plex about this, just try walking around a strange apartient in 
your bare feet and bathing suit. 

Ahead of me was a closed door which I took to be the entrance 
tothe dining-room. I opened it and strode firmly into the kitchen, 
there to be greeted with a salvo of hilarious guffaws 
from Cook, and ill suppressed giggles from the maid. 
Sometimes it is difficult to maintain a tolerant at- 
titude towards the vagaries of the serving classes. 

My retreat was accomplished with more haste 
than dignity. I found myself once more in the great 
wide open spaces of the hallway, exposed, as I 
imagined, to the mirthful gazes of multitudinous 
eyes peering from around every door. At length 
I heard the sound of music—savage, Congolike 
a. _Above the music I heard the thumping of 
eet. 

I cautiously put my head around the door of the 
foom containing these weird sounds. A gruff voice 
bade me enter and take my place in line. It came 
from a small man with a bald head and a fierce, 
bristly mustache. He was dressed in running 
trousers and white shirt, and was strutting at the 
head of his class in a curious stiff-legged manner 
reminiscent of the late march of the Teutons through 

ium: This was’ the Professor. Next in line 
was Mr. Bumpus, his eyes gleaming with the satis- 
fied look that comes to those who find that, while 
the time is indeed out of joint, it is anything but 
a“cursed spite” that they should be the ones to set 
it right. Following Mr. Bumpus came, in drear 


$ 


succession, my fellow victims, some panting audibly, all perspiring 
magnificently. 

Suddenly the Professor darted over to the phonograph and 
stopped the music. He wheeled and addressed us. 

“Shentelmun,” said our mentor. “‘As I have tole you, rrrhythm 
is a matter of relax. I want you all to relax like I have shown 
in the ozzer lessons. Shake like dog. The dog, he is always 
relax. Nevaire is he tense, nevaire is all his muscles tie up 
in knots like you shentelmun. W’en I count t’ree, shake yourself 
like dog from the top of your head to the last leetle toe. One— 
two—t’ree—— Relax!” 

Everyone bent over, hung head and arms floorwards, and 
commenced a feeble rotary motion, the effects of which so fasci- 
nated me that I stood agape in wonder. 

The Professor’s voice, grown suddenly shrill, smashed into my 
reverie. 

“New shentelmun,” he shouted. “What is the matter? Can 
you no shake yourself like dog? Bend over queek. Relax. 
Think of nozzing. Think hard of nozzing at all. Now shake 
yourself. Untie those knots in you. Think of nozzing.” 

It’s curious. For hours and hours I can sit in the office (with 
every outward appearance of diligence) and think of nothing at 
all. Indeed, sometimes I suspect that this characteristic may 
be responsible for the fact that my name does not appear among 
the builders of business empires. : 

At the Professor’s command, however, a stream of thoughts 
fairly deluged me. I bent over with the rest, but all the while 
I was thinking long, deep thoughts. Thoughts about life and its 
ultimate futility (I was near to hoarse laughter at this), thoughts 


“Can you no shake 
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of world attairs, the League of Nations, industrial democracy, 
how Babe Ruth will hit next year, the advantages of the realistic 
form of novel over the expressionistic, how easy it would be to 
kill the Professor with one wallop with that hideous bronze vase 
of Bumpus’s, and What a blithering ass I must appear. 

Again there was a sudden check to the music, and with some 
difficulty I reared to my full height. The Professor was now 
sitting on the floor with his feét before him. 

“Now, shentelmun, for the toe exercise,”’ resumed the Professor. 
“At the command, commence to relax toe. As you relax sing wiz 
me. Ready——’” and he broke out into the following incantation: 

“Wiggle the toe 
Thus and so. 
Much better I grow 
When I wiggle the toe.” 


“Stop,” he shouted suddenly. “Look at the new shentelmun! - 


Look at him, all of you. He cannot wiggle the big toe!” 

Instantly I was the object of reproachful glances. My gaze 
dropped to the offending members. Sure enough, both of my 
big toes were as stationary as a messenger boy at an excavation. 

“Har,” exclaimed the Professor in triumph, “this shentelmun 
is good example of what I have tole you. No harmony in him— 
mental, motor and psychic—all work against each other. They 
frustrate the real ego of him. He is not in touch with his Cosmos. 
He cannot wiggle the toe,” he concluded mournfully. 

So that was it! I had often felt that somehow I was not the 
shining light that Nature had evidently intended me to.be, but 
I had never connected my frustration with tht unwiggability of 

Eventually, and to my great relief, the Professor dropped the 
fascinating subject of my toes and we proceeded to fling otirselves 
about the room in rather pale imitation of various animals, both 
wild and domestic. While we were being bears, an act consisting 
of waddling around Mr. Bumpus’s hardwood floor on all fours, I 
received the first hint of encouragement from the Professor. 
He assured me, in the presence of the entire class, that I was 
“ver good bear.” That was something. I may be no better 
than a fair to middling frog, a ladies’ and misses’ size panther, but 
if everything else fails me, I can at least be a “‘ver’ good bear.” 

‘After the animal stuff, we did Dances of the Orient. The names 
of these dances are almost as hard as the contortions they call for, 
and I have forgotten all but one. This was called the Carpet 
Dance as done by the natives of Beluchistan in the early spring. 
You imagine you are treading out the tough fabric of the new 
carpets that have just come to the Beluchistan carpet exchange, 
and there is a fearful lot of shuffling and tramping required. I 
know of no better argument for standardized machine production 
than is presented by this dance. The class was finally dismissed, 
when Freddy announced in a loud voice that he had scooped up 
so many splinters that he would soon be able to do the wooden 
shoe dance of the Dutch peasantry in the late autumn. 

Listlessly we withdrew to Mr. Bumpus’s shower bath. As a 
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rule, a shower bath in a men’s club is a sportive place. There 
is much chaffing and sky-larking and hearty beating of maaly 
bosoms. In the Bumpus Bath we moved as doomed mép, 
Only once was the silence broken. Chub, examining with thought. 
ful eyes an ankle that had creaked ominously during the Dange 
of the Carpets, was heard to inquire, “How long did the Professor 
say it would take before we learned to do these dances right?” _ 

“Five years,” answered Freddy. 

On our way out we were waylaid at the door by Mr. Bumpus 
and the Professor. 

“Shentelmun,” said the Professor, “do not forget. Shake like 
dog, every morning, every night. Untie those knots in you, 
Do all exercises. And remember (you, Mr. Cartwright, remem- 
ber especial) early hours, deep breathing and no alcohol.” 

That night-I dreamed of shambling, stark naked, a “ver’ good 
bear,” down the astounded lobby of a crowded hotel. 

-The next morning, with the horror of the dream still on me, 
I arose and, standing by an open window through which great 
gobs of God’s out-of-doors was entering, I proceeded to “shake 
like dog.” The sounds emanating from the bed where my 
wife lay in unabashed sloth somehow resembled those that came 
from Cook and Mr. Bumpus’s maid the night before. From now 
on, it seemed, no dignity was to be mine. I was to live like a 
clown beneath whose cap and bells a noble heart was breaking. 

I draw a discreet curtain over six horrendous days. The 
thought of the coming indignities of the following Tuesday 
preyed vulturelike upon me. Then, on the morning of that 
dreaded day, my .office. telephone rang. Over the instrument 

_camegthe thick and mirthful voice of Freddy Cartwright. 
.“Hello, Old Waggletoe,” it said. ‘‘ ‘Shake like dog.’ ” 
- “Freddy,” said I sternly, ‘cyou have been drinking.” 

“Nothing else but,’’ came the happy rejoinder. ‘Me and 
Chub and the rest’ of the class have just settled down ‘to steady 
drinking, that’s all”’~ 

“But what will the Professor say tonight?”’ Iasked. ~*~ 

“And when we get the Professor,” continued Freddy imper- 
turbably, “we’re going to show him how to shake like dog.” 

“But, Freddy, what about Bumpus?” 

“What about Bumpus? Oh, Good Lord!” I could hear him 
repeat my question to his fellow revelers and catch a confused 
but hilarious roar of laughter. ‘Why, you poor old frustrate 
thing! The firm of Bumpus and Company failed yesterday. 
It’s in the paper this morning. Here, let me read it to you— 
‘Bumpus a Bankrupt’——”” ~ 

As I put up the receiver, there came welling from my heart 
a mighty song of thanksgiving. The shadows of the prison bars 
faded about me. Free! What a glorious word! Frustrate, with 
immovable toes, outlawed from my Cosmos, my three natures 
in internecine strife, I was, nevertheless, once more a free man. 
The gorgeous fact swept over me like purifying waters. 

“Wiggle the toe?” “Shake like dog?” Nevaire, Professor. 
Nevaire, no more. 


My Wife Cured Me 


(Continued from page 48) 


“No, of course not. But don’t you see that you don’t have to 
pursuade me that you’re good. Your work itself does that. So 
you just come to me when you feel puzzled. If the thing is good, 
I'll tell you so. And if it’s not, I’ll do all I can to help you 
stiaighten it out. Haven’t you any.confidence in my judgment?” 

“Of course I have,” I answered, and I meant it. 

“Then you just come and talk yourself out tome. That’s what 
I’m here for. But don’t place yourself in a position where you can 
be hurt by strangers. Will you remember that?” = - 

I have, indeed, remembered it. And it helped beyond 
measure. 

Probably a great part of the metamorphosis has been due 
partly to example. Here I have married a person who is a person- 
age, who is an established identity both because of ability and 
personality, and I am able to see one of the truly worth while 
behave naturally, without presumption, without pride, without 
crum-banging. I am able to observe that if you have the 
real stuff of which authentic celebrity is made, the world is your 
press-agent—a willing, nay anxious volunteer. I have, therefore, 
an example of poise always before me. 

That is why I have not been in the slightest crushed by the 
idea of being an accessory to a Lady of Electric Lights. When she 
is in her position before the public, I become, pro tem., one of that 
admiring public. I know tkat, on her side, wren she reads any 
product of mine which has value, she becomes part of my public, 


such as it is. Whatever either of us accomplishes gcts its due of 
respect or homage from the other. : 

And so I do not feel the continual strain, the necessity to be for- 
ever on the alert, the deplorable urge to ‘make good” which leads 
to tickling the ego. It is quite enough for'one ego, I should say, 
that so charming and accomplished.a young lady as Miss Wood 
finds me satisfactory asa partner. Therefore, I am able to hold my 
head erect—not high, necessarily, but level—before the gaze of 
the world, and what is more important, of myself; and I am able to 
carry on my pursuit of artistic satisfaction, conscious that if I fail 
I will not be despised or rebuked, but comforted and encouraged. 

And that is the answer to the question, ‘How has this change 
happened?” It is as if I walked always, now, protected, as some 
of the Homeric figures were protected, by a cloud. This cloud is 
fashioned of warmth, of perfume, of tenderness, of forgiveness, 
of understanding. Within it, sure of it, I may face all the foes*of 
the flesh and the spirit, and know that, if wounds come, the cloud 
will magically heal them. 

Of course, there is always the striving for artistic perfection, the 
longing for the Perfect Thing. It is good to have a dréam to 
chase, and I hope I shall not ever leave off the chasing. But I 
shall not break my heart if I do not attain it. One cannot have 
everything. And, as I have grown a little beyond youth, I see 
that I have found already so much more than most of the for- 
tunatc—I have found and lived romance. og 
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the big dish of many a meal 


MDEN, N. Ju U 


oO wonder ~ when it contains 


52 different ingredients ! 


Nowadays soup is made more than a first. dish of the meal. In 
thousands of homes, by thousands of people, it is often practically 
the whole meal—the main dish. 


The popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is astonishing— 
and it’s growing greater every day. People eat it not only as a 
hearty part of a hearty dinner. They also find it the ideal ‘‘big 
dish’’ for luncheon or supper. 


The delicious blend of fifteen selected vegetables, beef broth, 
choice cereals, herbs and seasoning. Often nothing appeals to you 
like this tempting soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


We're chefs who blend with utmost skill 
These tempting combinations. 

And in each Campbell’s can we fill 
The favorite soup of nations! 
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“T think mostly of you!” he whispers to 
Hazel, giving her a warm and hungry. look. 

“And yet they claim China is full of Mon- 
golians!”’ grins Hazel, flippantly. ‘Well, keep 
those kind of thoughts out of your eyes—one 
glance from you makes a girl feel ruined!” 

Isn’t she terrible? : 

Big Bertha lumbered near about then and 
began to rave about the farm, which according 
to her was just like the one she was raised on 
in a place she called Kansas. .It appealed 
to her strangely and she appealed equally 
strangely to Seth Slocum, the farmer, who 
made no secret of the fact that he liked his 
girls big. 

Honestly, that was a riot, but you’d have to 
witness Seth to get the laugh! As small and, 
thin as a slice of boiled ham in a delicatessen, 
he wore one of those big, open faces, where 
teeth are teeth. Seth was about as talkative 
as Coolidge, and one of the camera men said 
this rustic probably spent his winters painting 
beets red. Hazel declared our host looked 
mean enough to line a coffin with spikes! 

Be that as it may, Seth developed a terrible 
yen for Big Bertha, and he didn’t seem to care 
who knew it, as long as Bertha was one of those 
tipped off. Really, he couldn’t take his eyes 
away from our heroine’s generous form and 
they soon got as chummy as the inmates of a 
sardine can; discussing cows, pigs, chickens 
and crops and other topics of interest to great 
minds like theirs. When I remarked on the 
loving look in Seth’s eyes, Hazel sneered that 
it wasn’t love, but eager speculation—Seth 
was figuring how many rows of potatoes Big 
Bertha could hoe and what a cruel stack of 
hay she’d pitch! 

Far from biting his nails with jealousy at 
this intimacy between the honest farmer and 
Big Bertha, G. Dawson Lawson simply broke 
out with another idea. After trying unsuccess- 
fully to get Bertha away for a conference from 
the watchful me and Hazel, the handsome city 
chap nails the three of us one day and leads 
us back of the barn. 

“Girls,” he says, with a great show of excited 
secrecy, “this farmer is up against it and wants 
to sell out!’ 

Our comment is nothing. 

“What do we do now, bust into tears?” asks 
Hazel after a minute. 

“T'll tell you what we’re going to do,” says 
Lawson, “‘we’re going to buy this farm!” 

“Slice yourself a wedge of pie!” I says scorn- 
fully. ‘Where do you get that we stuff?” 

“Yes,” adds Hazel, “let’s don’t and say we 
did!” 

Lawson ignores us and trains his artillery 
on the puzzled Bertha. 

“Bertha,” he says, “I have discovered un- 
mistakable signs of oi/ in the very ground we’re 
standing on! I’ve also discovered that Seth 
Slocum knows nothing about that part of it, 
and it’s the chance of a lifetime for a paltry 
forty thousand dollars—the price Seth asks 
for the farm. He’ll give us a week’s option 
for ten thousand dollars, but quick action is 
necessary, for Seth may get intelligent at any 
minute or else——” 

“Or else he won’t!”’ I finished for him. ‘Well, 
we're intelligent at this minute and if J was 
Bertha I wouldn’t be annoyed purchasing any 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of oil!” 

“Besides,” says Hazel, “where would she 
put it?” 

“J—I thought all the oil come from Teapot 
Dome,” says Big Bertha goofily. “Anyhow, 
I haven’t got my check-book with me.” 

“What? You’re going to up a chance 
to become another Rockefeller, Sinclair or a 
Doheny?” hollers Lawson. “I can’t let you 
do it! I'll take up that option with ten thou- 
sand of my own money, Bertha, and you can 
repay me when you get your check-book. 
You’ll thank me for this some day!” 

“Tomato sauce!” I says. “You’re your 
own boss, Bertha, but, really, I never heard 
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of any vast oil fields in New York State. And 
that farmer must be an awful Patsy—which 
he don’t look—if he’s got oil on his land and 


don’t know it. If J was you, I’d do some in-~ 


vestigating first!” 

“Absolutely!” says Hazel with a mean glance 
at Lawson. “It don’t sound kosher to me!” 

“T’ll show you whether this is on the up and 
up or not!” cries Lawson excitedly. ‘Come 
with me and I'll hand this farmer the ten 
thousand for the option, right befcre your 
eyes!” 

Honestly, thet 12st speech of Lawson’s made 
me very thoughtful, 2s we trudged back to the 
farmhouse. He’d forgot himself and used an 
expression that didn’t fit in with his usual per- 
fect English and Boston grammar. He said 
“on the up and up,” meaning, “everything’s 
jake,” get me? Well, that slip of the tongue 
told me plenty! 

- Howevcr, Lawson walked boldly up to Seth, 
all business. 

“Got that option ready?” he barked. 

“Here she be!” says Seth slapping his pocket. 

“Well, hand it over—here’s your money!” 
says Lawson. 

With that he commences to thumb a roll of 
bills that no grayhound in the world could 
leap with a running start and which caused 


“Hazel’s eyes to ‘pop out till you could have 


hung an umbrella on either of ’em, honestly! 

Then things happened fast! 

Only one friendship that J ever heard of pro- 
gressed any swifter than the one between Seth 
Slocum and Big Bertha. That was the one 
between Paris and Helen of Troy. When not 
laboring before the camera, Bertha was doing 
half the chores on the farm for the highly de- 
lighted Seth. Bertha claimed this exercise 
was reducing her weight, but Hazel said that 
what she was really reducing was Seth’s over- 
head, as the thrifty farmer immediately canned 
the hired man. 

Well, with the farm sequences finally fin- 
ished, Lawson took the troupe back to New 
York, Big Bertha deciding at the last minute 
to stay over the week-end, and insisting upon 
Hazel and me remaining with her. She ap- 
peared to be greatly disturbed about something 
and went around brooding and muttering like 
a person with a top-heavy conscience. As it 
turned out, that’s just what Bertha had, for no 
sooner was she satisfied that Lawson was well 
on his way to Gotham than she marched us 
into Seth. 

“Seth,” she says solemnly without any pre- 
liminaries, “I can’t buy your farm. I won’t 
take it away from you and that’s all there is 
to it!’ 

Seth squinted up at her curiously. Then he 
took a plug of eating tobacco from conceal- 
ment, and bit off about thirty cents’ worth. 

“Ah—ptu!” he says coldly, hitting a luckless 
fly with marvelous aim. “You reckon I’m 
a goin’ tew give thet city slicker back his 
option money?” 

“T don’t care what you do with it!” says Big 
Bertha striking a pose. She’d been reading 
Lawson’s scenario for “Her Husband’s Wife” 
and the girl was charged to the hilt with drama. 
“Under your very feet is wealth that would 
cause Avarice himself to gasp with envy!” 

Seth rose hastily, upsetting his chair and 
almost swallowing his cud. Really, he peered 
at the floor as if he expected to see it littered 
with bank-notes! It wasn’t and the farmer in 
the dell looked peeved. 

“What are yew talkin’ abaout, hey?” he says 
crossly. 

“No—not hay!” says Bertha breathlessly. 
Cb len gold—this farm is a hotbed of 

i! - 

“Absolutely!” adds Hazel. “You’re sitting 
pretty, Reuben, and don’t forget we’re the 
ones that put you hep!” 

“T can’t take your farm away from you for 
the mere sum of forty thousand dollars, when 
you didn’t know an inkling of the treasure 


beneath its loamy soil!’ goes on Big Bertha 
the new Bernhardt. : 

Something like a grin flashed for a second 
across Seth’s homely features, as he gazed 
from one to the other of us. 

“Gal!” he says to Bertha finally, “I must 
say yew are mighty purty—mighty keep. 
But yew are also plumb crazy abaout thet 
oil! There’s jor a billion reasons why 
there couldn’t be no sich thing here. Take too 
long to tell yew abaout ’em, but let’s put 
it thet J know what I’m a-talkin’ abaout! 
Naow, what’s this abaout thet forty thon. 
sand dollars?” 

“Why, that’s what you want for your farm, 
ain’t it?” says Bertha. “That option Mister 
bought for ten was for me 
an ” 

“Tut, tut, tut, tut!” Seth cuts her off. “Are 
yew tryin’ to make game of me? Thet feller 
gave me two thousand, not fen thousand dollars 
and I told him the price of this farm was 
twenty-five thousand, not forty! Naow, what 
have yew got to say abaout thet?” 

Well, we had plenty to say, you know that! 
For the next half hour, me, Hazel, the hys- 
terical Bertha and the wild-eyed Seth tried 
our best to talk each other down. Seth’s 
story only confirmed my original estimate of 
G. Dawson Lawson, and I quickly pointed out 
how Big Bertha’s “business manager” had 
figured on clicking off eight thousand on Bertha 
from the option and then grabbing fifteen 
—— more for himself when she bought the 
arm. 

He was just a nice boy! 

“Why do you want to sell your farm, Mister 
Slocum?” I asked Seth, during a lull in wishing 
Lawson lots of luck—all bad. 

“Wal, Miss,” says Seth, with a sheepi 
grin at Big Bertha, ‘thet Lawson feller had me 
kind of hankerin’ tew put the money I got for 
it into his movin’ itcher company!” 

“For crying out loud!” gasps Hazel and flops 
into a chair. 

Honestly, Seth’s admission burned everybody 
up, as even he and the unbrilliant Bertha could 
now see that Lawson had intended to give 
them both a run around and make them like it! 
However, as matters stood, Seth had two 
thousand of Lawson’s personal dollars, which 
the angry farmer frankly said he’d keep as a 
remembrantce. 

When we got back to Manhattan Big Bertha 

ut herself in my charge, and I immediately 

d Jerry Murphy come up to her apartment 
with a friend of his. Jerry’s pal was a head- 
quarters gum-shoe, and wheh G. Dawson 
Lawson bowed himself smilingly into Bertha’s 
parlor the boys greeted him warmly. Me and 
Bertha was in the next room, in easy earshot. 
Jerry got right down to cases and talked turkey 
to the jovial promoter, with the downtown 
sleuth supplying periods and commas whenever 
necessary. Lawson was nobody’s fool and 
after cursing Big Bertha and Seth Slocum 
heartily, he shook hands with the two dicks 
and departed—minus his two thousand— 
softly whistling, “I’m Going South!” 

After Jerry and his boy friend had also 
drifted away, Bertha drew me down beside her 
on the sofa, and solemnly said she*had quite 
a confession to make. Quite a confession was 
right, really! i 

“Gladys,” she says, “I’m glad I got rid of 
that Lawson jazzbo without no scene. I was 
leary of him from the very first, because he was 
just too perfect in everything—he was too good 
to be true! I thought I’d just give him enough 
rope and he’d execute himself and that’s what 
he done, what I mean! That’s one reason why 
I stalled on giving him any more money.” 

“Good for you, Bertha!” I says admiringly. 

“Yes,” says Bertha, “well, another reason 
why I didn’t give him any more money is be- 
cause—I haven’t got any morel”’ 

“You haven’t got—you’ve blown that Mut 
dred thousand?” — 1 exploded, jumping right off 


The golden bar 
of Fels-Naptha 
has an added 
washing value 
that you cannot 
get in any other 
orm, 


To save time, 
money, health, 
isn’t it worth- 
while to get this 
extra value. 


much do you pay fo gel clothes clean ? 


Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 

Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 

Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value— 
its actual help to you? Or do you let other things tempt you? 

How do you tell the real washing value of a soap?’ Find out 
what it does after it is in the water with the clothes. How well 
does it take out dirt? Is it safe and gentle to clothes and you? 
How quickly—how easily—does it help you get your wash 


really clean? 
The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing 


value that you cannot get in any other form. 


The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than 
that, you get the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser 
that dry cleaners use on delicate things. 

A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, 
thorough, quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out 
for yourself the unusual and many benefits of the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real naptha. Your 
clothes, your time, your strength, the health of your family, 


deserve it. 
The original and genuine naptha soap, ; To the millions of women who know—“ Nothing can take 
the red- n ” 
it in the ‘convenient ten-bat carton. the place of Fels-Naptha. 


PROVE the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° 
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the sofa andthinking both my shapely eers liars. 


Bertha presented me with a wan smile, <nd. 


began playing with the fringe on a fanc 

pillow. + 
“JT never had any hundred thousand dollars, 

Gladys!” she says, soft and low. : 
Leaping Tuna! 


“Then you—but how did you get-——” 


began to stammer dizzily, but she stopped me 
with a gesture. 
“You better let me tell it in my own way— 
sit down!”’ she sighs. “When I was a kid} my 
parents took out a life insurance poliey on me,. 
figuring you never can tell! I been paying thé 


premiums myself on it since I bee# fifteen. 
Well, about five years ago I changed the pay-* 


off to an endowment proposition, and. when 
I started on this mad whirl I had just cashed 
it. I didn’t see how I could land a man by-any 


left a hundred thousand. I meant to’claim I’d 
‘been left a million, but that was too much for 
even me to stomach!” 

Really, I could only stare at her in triple 
astonishment! 

“Just how much money did you have?” I 
asked her. . 

“T had a grand total of ten thousand when I 
started,” says Bertha gloomily, “but that’s cll 
shot to pieces, now! The five thousand I sunk 
in this movie of mine was the last of the 
Mohicans! But that ain’t the worst of it. ’m 
in hock to the actors, the camera men and all 
the other help which took part in “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife.’ And to top matters off, I ain’t 
even got a job, and I don’t know where I’m 
going | to eat. I guess I’m a sap for the 
ages!’ 

With that, Big Bertha burst into tears, and, 
really, I didn’t blame her. Here was fat that 
was in the fire for your life! The poor little 
rich girl seemed due for even tougher breaks 
than befall the heroines Lillian Gish plays. 
Big Bertha’s supporting cast were already 
barking and meowing for their wages, and she 
could hardly tell ’em it was all in fun and to 
forget it. Grief was conspicuous by its pres- 
ence and the panic was on! 

“How about Seth?” I asked her finally, 
soothingly patting those mammoth heaving 
shoulders. 

This innocent question caused a fresh spasm 


_ Bertha and I got busy. * 
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of weeps, during which Bertha blurted out 
that she loved the gentle farmer wildly and 
y’ -was afraid to tell him what she’d done, for 


fear she’d lose him forever‘and a day! 
Iéthought of the way Seth had looked at Big 


First-I went to Gordon Daft, the greatest 
moviedirector who ever wore knickerbockers 


-and“an intimate friendOfmime—that is, he’d 
love to get intimate, if I’det*him. I managed 


to argue him into having a look at “Her 
Husband’s Wife,” and accompanied by Big 
Bertha herself we went-down ‘to Long Island 
andxthe studio Lawson ‘had: hired. We just 
nosed-out a sheriff: with attachment papers! 
The subtitles described ‘ ‘Her “Husband’s 


~ Wife” as “a throbbing drama cf.a woman’s 


great love!”’ but the thing was as meaningless 
as: the golf pants on the Hollywood actors. 


other means, so I faked that story of being .~‘Honestly, from Bertha’s first entrance to. the 


good old hokum Lawson had shot on Seth’s 
farm, Gordon Daft simply shrieked and howled 
with raucous glee! While Big Bertha wept 
bitterly, and I indignantly bawled him out, 
this master mind declared between hysterical 
yells that Bertha’s movie was the funniest 
thing he’d ever viewed in his life! 

“J didn’t bring you down here to break 
this girl’s “heart!” I told him with blazing 
ep I felt like adding, “You big 
stiff!” 

“P—d—don’t you think fat people has 


feelings liké .anybody else?” boo-hooed Big = 


Bertha thréugh her handkerchief. “I know 
I’m a rotten actress, but——”’ 

“Rotten?” bawls Mr. Daft, “why, you’re the 
boss comedienne of ’em all! You're a find! 
I’m supposed to be the hardest-boiled egg who 
ever went to sleep in a projection room, yet 
I’ve laughed at your antics till I’m as weak as 
a sick gnat! I'll tell you what I’ll do for you— 
T’ll have some short-subjects scouts catch this 
today and you’ll wow them! You make the 
right kind of a contract and in a few years 
you'll have three dollars more than Henry 
Ford and your product will be getting almost 
as many laughs as his does!” 

“T don’t want to be just a clown!” wails Big 
Bertha, wiping her Kleig eyes. She’s still 
pretty low. 

“What do you care, as long zs you'll be a 
star?” I says impatiently. 


“But where will I get the money to make any 
more pictures?’”’ she says. 

“Eh—well, I got to shove off now,” soy 
Mr. Daft hurriedly. “Eh—thanks for the 
laughs!” bigh 

Before high noon the next day, Big Bc 
had half a dozen releasing pro Arty Pi 
series of two-reel comedies “Phe 
Wife”—if she could dig up the dimes to mzke 
the films. At this critical period, no less than 
Seth Slocum appeared on the scene. It seems 
that the agriculturalist couldn’t stand Big 
Bertha’s absence a second longer, and what he 
sought to do was make her his blushing bride 
and be done with it! Seth said he’d fallen for 
Big Bertha at sight, and what particularly 2 
pealed to him about her was the fact that x 
was far too big for any scoundrel to steal from 
him, once they: got wed. 

I quickly told the open-mouthed Seth al] 
concerning Bertha, winding up with the in. 
formation that as she stood now she was a geld 
mine, if somebody would stake her to enough 
to make her first pictures. Seth wrote down 
Bertha’s address with a gnarled and trembling 
hand and left me with the speed of a bullet 
leaving“a gun! 

_ The following day there was a_specisl 
of “Her Husband’s Wife” for Seth 
locum, who also previewed the appetizing re- 


leasing contracts proffered his strapping lady . 


love. Seth then nonchalantly announced thet 
he was fostively filthy with railroad bonds, 
and he’d*just asZSoon somie of the pesky 
things as riot to ¢levatethe dumb 
vided Big Bertha would—— 

But Big Bettha’s exceédiagly chubby 
around his exceedingly unchubby neck 
off the rest! = 

Bertha’s two-reel comedies have since goaled 
the world—I don’t care if you reside in Turk«s- 
tan, you’ve seen and howled at lots of ’cm. 
The unquenchable Tommy Brown talked him- 
self into a job as Big Bertha’s publicity di- 
rector, and Seth thoughtfully ae G. Dawson 
Lawson’s two thousand to Bertha zn 
engagement ring. She often coyly remarks és 
she gazes fondly at said ring: 

“Well, maybe I ain’t no Cleopatra, but that 
Lawson bird is ene fellow I wound around my 
finger!” 

Goo’by—see you all of a sudden! 


Why You Women Quarrel 


The case I have just related could not be 
charged to feminine rivalry. The cause that 
skulks behind it is simply the feminine passion 
for minding other people’s business! 

This passion seems to grow with advancing 
age. The most reckless gossips who have come 
before me have been women who have lost 
their youth. As they are shut off from partici- 
pation in the pleasures of youth, women of a 
certain type seem to find balm in criticizing 
younger women. 

Experience never seems to teach woman 
that most of her social troubles come. from 
gossip. Or perhaps the resulting jangles supply 
her with a sort of thrill similar to the kick 3A 
men folk find at the ring side and the baseball 
game. 

Not long ago there was brought to Court a 
neighborhood dispute in which trespass was 
alleged. The trouble actually was started be- 
cause a mother yielded to her son’s entreaties 
to be allowed to run barefoot. It happened in 
the smart suburb filled with socially ambitious 
young married folk. 

One day the lad acquired an ugly stone 
bruise that attracted the attention of a sym- 
pathetic woman neighbor. Without the slight- 
est idea of criticizing, she said that she wouldn’t 
let her children run unshod for fear of possible 
injury from glass or rusty nails. 

There were three other women present, and 
soon a report of the incident reached the 
lad’s mother. But a report! -To dis- 
tort a speech it is not necessary actually to 
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misquote words. An inflexion of the voice, 
special emphasis on a word and the ball starts 
rolling . . . 

Now these women were simply making 
conversation—seeking to outrival each other 
in information and proving their deep personal 
interest in the boy’s mother. But when they 
were done she was up in arms. She had sus- 
tained not one insult but three. 

First, her child had been publicly humiliated; 
secondly, she had been accused of being a care- 
less mother; thirdly, there was the unmistak- 
able implication that her husband was either 
too mean or too poor to supply proper shoes 
for her boy. 

Did she seek out her alleged critic and get at 
the truth? No indeed, she followed the usual 
feminine course. She retaliated in kind—with 
caustic criticisms of the offender. 

Thus two women rapidly becoming friends, 
became permanent enemies. They in turn 
involved husbands and friends in dissensions 
that finally, a year later, culminated in the 
case that brought them all to Court as prin- 
cipals and witnesses. 

The old saying, “Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery,” doesn’t apply among the fair sex. 
As an actual fact whole circles have been 
plunged into discord because one woman copied 
another woman’s pet hat; such petty begin- 
nings are lost sight of—after hostilities are well 
advanced. 

An amusing illustration is a case presumably 
brought about by a man’s dog that trespassed 


on the property of a neighbor. The scene was 
laid in a snug little suburban community where 
everybody knew everybody else, and the 
spectators who almost filled the court-room 
were divided into two unfriendly clans. 

It was clear that the dog had persisted in 
going on the forbidden property, even after the 
owner had been warned several times. While 
the latter was telling of the heroic efforts he 
had made to restrain the animal the puzzling 
fact came out that until a short time before 
the dog had been a welcome visitor—in fact 
the people who now complained, had lured 
him to their house by daily banquets of bones 
and other canine tidbits. 

The two families, it developed, were the best 
of friends when one day the mistress of the dog 
purchased at a bargain sale a dress of striking 
design and material. Discovering that her 
neighbor had a similar dress she was incautious 
enough to give the one she had bought to her 
maid. 

Imagine the possibilities! 

We all know the woman who resents as @ 
direct personal affront the slightest criticism 0 
anyone or anything in which she has a direct 
interest. 

I remember the woman who came to Court 
not long ago demanding warrants for the arrest 
of practically every woman in the apartment 
house in which she lived. They had, as she 
put it, been charging that her husband wes 4 
common drunkard znd bum; and the bad rept 
tation they gave kim cost him his job. Now 
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BOOKLET~ 


IN OLD DAYS the care of the skin was based almost entirely on supersti- 
today it is a matter of definite scientific knowledge 


z the most famous skin treatments 
ever formulated - - 


The famous Woodbury skin treat- 
ments represent the best advice that 
modern science can give to women 


about the daily cave of their skin 


~ old books, literally hundreds ot 

recipes can be found, which fa- 
mous beauties are said to have fol- 


lowed for thesake of aclear, youthful 

n. 

“Bathing in asses’ milk, wherein 
lettuce leaves have been soaked”; 
“bathing all the year round in 
faspberry juice”; ‘“‘a daily bath of 
chickweed water, oatmeal,and cow’s 
milk”; “a bath every morning in 
Italian wine”’, etc., etc. 

The care of the skin was once 
based almost entirely on supersti- 
tion. Science has destroyed the 
value of these fantastic old formulae. 
But in return it gives us today such 
clear, definite knowledge about the 
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skin that any woman, by regular care, 
can gain the charm of a beautiful 
complexion. 


The care of the skin no longer 
based on superstition 


Today we know that for cleansing, 
nothing has ever been found that 
so satisfactorily meets the skin’s 
requirements as soft water and the 


best soap. 


We know that proper cleansing 
can transform a dull, sallow skin to 
one that is fresh and full of color. 
It can free the skin from blackheads, 


blemishes, and other disfiguring 


defects. 


In order to give women every- 
where the right cleansing method 
for their special type of skin, the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments 
were formulated and are published 
in the booklet around each cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, 
and begin the right Woodbury treat- 
ment for your skin. Within a few 
weeks you will notice a marked 
improvement in the whole tone of 
your complexion—a new clearness, 
softness, and loveliness. 

A 25ccake of Woodbury’s Facial 

Soap lasts a month or six weeks. 


For convenience’ sake— buy your 
Woodbuzry’s in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


: THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 

: 1611 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

: For the enclosed 10 cents — Please send me a miniature 

: set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing : 
Atrial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Ne ay box of W oodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 

: You Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1611 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today! 
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her children wcre being publicly humiliated by 
the taunts of other children. ; 

There weren’t any warrants, of course. But 
we got to the facts. We learned that for 
months this woman herself, seeking sympathy, 
had carried to every one of her neighbors a 
never ending wail about the iniquities of her 
husband. And the lost job—cause of her anger 
—was lost not because of the broadcasted 
reputation, but because he actually was a 
drunkard. 

Have you ever wondered at the reason for 
the multiplicity of social sets in every ccm- 
munity, each made up of people of the same 
financial ‘standing and culture, who have the 
same tastes and social aims and could un- 
doubtedly accomplish much more by all work- 
ing together? - Have you bezn puzzled at the 
antagonistic cliques in practically every wo- 
man’s organization, even in the churches? 

Dig beneath the surface and you will find 
that the divisions usually started with a row 
between two women. 

The strange results that follow these femi- 
nine feuds would be amusing if it were not for 
the effect on the innocent bystanders which 
sometimes is anything but amusing to them. 

A sensible young business woman, keeper 
of a smart tea-room in a prosperous little 
suburb, voiced the bitterest arraignment of 
this phase of feminine fussing that I have ever 
heard. 

“How is business?” she was asked, 

“Terrible!” she replied gloomily. Then, 
pressed for the cause, she grew bitter. 

“T’m a woman,” she ruminated, “but I want 
to say that of all impossible, illogical, selfish 
creatures women take the prize. 

“My tea-room was doing well. Every 
woman in the place used to come regularly for 
tea and ices. Made it a sort of social club and 
got me to fix it up specially for them. They 
were all the dearest of friends. 

“Then some idiot got the idea to give a lawn 
féte and masquerade to aid the church. There 
were to be charades, Grecian dancing, panto- 
mime scenes, and prizes for the nicest baby, 
smartest boy, prettiest girl and so on. 

“When it was over they were all sniffing at 
each other. There are three distinct crowds 
where there used to be but one. And I’m the 
goat. After getting me to fix my place up for 


conception of him in any such words as these. 
But she was a woman reared in a business 
where observation counts, and she could feel 
things which she might not always express. 
Toward him her own attitude rapidly be- 
came more and more protecting as a thwarted 
maternal complex in her—that same mother- 
ing instinct which in one shape or another ex- 
presses itself in every woman—was roused and 
quickened. She was pleased now that she had 
not obeyed an impulse that had come to her 
more than once in that first week of their 
7cqu7intance to confess to him that she was an 
imposter masquerading under false colors, 
making believe to be somewhat she had never 
been. Confessing might have eased her con- 


_ science, but it would have wrecked his faith 


in her and surely it would have marred their 
p rtnership, might even have smashed it up 
entirely. And she didn’t want that to happen. 
Oddly, she felt that with each passing day she 
was going deeper and deeper into debt to the 
Captain. 

The obligation, though, was mutual; it fell 
both ways. If from him she was absorbing a 
belated respect for the moralities and a desire 
to put on certain small grace-notes of culture, 
she in return was giving the antiquarian com- 
pany for long hours which otherwise would 
have been his hours of homesickness and lone- 
liness. Probably he was used to loneliness. He 
never had married—a fact which he had con- 
fided to her in their first prolonged talk. But 
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them, they all stay away because they don’t 
want to meet each other. 

“Tf I thought it would make them all angry 
enough, I’d start a frankfurter stand right 
down on the front lawn.” 

I have no doubt but that mother love is re- 
sponsible for much of the wrangling between 
women. The pity is that under stress of modern 
complexities woman’s divine instinct to pro- 
tect her young has been perverted and exag- 
gerated into a social firebrand. 

A well mannered lad was charged in Court 
with assault and battery on another lad. There 
scemed no real cause for the encounter. Less 
than a morth before they had been “pards.” 

Then gradually the truth came out. 

The pzrents cf the two lads had also been 
good friends up until the time the daughter of 
one family had graduated from high school 
with all the honors. Unfortunately, the 
daughter cf the other family, graduating in 
the same class, had the lowest class average. 

The mother of the successful girl was prop- 
erly elated. And, naturally, she boasted. Was 
ever more fertile soil for a row? 

Here was a woman’s maternal pride made 
acutely sensitive by her daughter’s failure, 
and she was only too ready to interpret the 
elation of the other mother zs “crowing.” 

Soon the row was on, out in the open and 
without reserve. 

Thus the boys of the two families imbibed 
the spirit of the social vendetta, presently to 
settle the vendetta as healthy boys do. 

The strange thing about gossip is that while 
woman is practically its only victim, woman is 
also the only one who indulges in it to any 
extent. 

She knows that out of gossip comes more 
bitterness and serious injustice for her sex than 
from all the other social ills combined. She 
has seen the lives of innocent women wrecked 
by it—romances shattered, families separated, 
evils of every tragic and pitiful sort brought 
about. 

And yet she does nothing to eradicate it. 
In fact she seems to encourage it. Why? 

' Because she is afraid! 

She knows that if she inte a kind word 
in defence of the woman under the lash of the 
gossips’ tongues that immediately they will 
classify her as a friend of that woman— 


We of the Old South 
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beyond question he would, lacking her com- 
—— have been most woefully homesick. 

she let him bore her with interminable 
stories of a time which was to her more ancient 
than the Stone Age, to the end that he should 
not be bored. It cost her an effort, but from 
some heretofore unused reservoir of her shallow 
being she pumped up the patience to lend a 
seemingly attentive ear while he discoursed 
unendingly and with almost an infantile vanity 
upon the glories of the stock from which he 
sprang. These repetitious tales of grandeur 
were pitched in the past tense; she took due 
note of that. She fully understood that his 
time of affluence was behind him. He didn’t 
tell her so. There was about him no guile. At 
seventy-nine he was as innocent a babe as ever 
had strayed in the Hollywood woods. Never- 
theless it would appear that by his code a 
gentleman did not plead his poverty. Honor- 
able achievement might be mentioned; but 
adversity, even honorable edversity, was not 
a subject for conversation whether intimate or 
general. But she saw how threadbare his black 
frock coat hed become and how shiny along the 
seams and how fregile and ready to fall apart 
his linen wes. A woman would see those things. 
Adversity was spre: ding over him like a mold. 
But it wes a clean mcld. Soon, unless his for- 
tunes mcnded, he would be downright shabby; 
but rcver would he be squalid or careless of the 
small nicetics. That much was to be sensed 
es a certainty. 


subject to the same suspicions and the sam, 
lashing. Neutrality is impossible. 

That is why many women against their own 
opinions maintain silence, thus seeming to 
acquiesce in the scandalmongering, and mak. 
ing it appear that woman’s dominant instinet 
is suspicion of her own sex. 

It is amazing hoW slender need be the thread 
of suspicion to start the deadly chain of gossj 
a chain thet grows with each retelling until 
what was suspicion is transfcrmed to certainty. 
Often the woman vho started the ball rolling 
end the others who gave it a push had no idea 
that the matter could possibly assume such 
scrious preportions and work such damage. 

Hearing case after case bristling with jn- 
nuendo and conjecture, I cannot but wonder 
how women can be so merciless toward each 
other without any basis of fact whatever, 

A singular thing is that many women who 
themselves “live in glass houses” seem particu- 
larly to find delight in rclling their tongucs 
over spicy morsels of gossip concerning other 
women’s characters. 

Perhaps they are seeking sclf-justification or, 
more likely, trying to establish a personal 
reputation for morality. At any rate these 
gossips are sometimes punished by reason of 
the fact that in attacking another woman 
they have unwittingly launched a boomerang, 

That is what happened to the young woman 
who, learning that she was gossiped about, re- 
taliated by publicly asserting that her detractor 
was guilty of much more serious offences—in- 
fractions that passed far beyond the line of 
mere indiscretion. 

During the bombardment of talk that ensucd 
the husband of the woman who started the 
affair heard of the chzrges egainst his wifc’s 
character. 

He wes infuriated—not at his wife but ct 
her accuser. 

His wife took her cue from his attitude end 
immediately struck the stride of assailed 
innocence. . 

“Let me hear of her saying such a thing 
again,” she declared, “and I’ll make her 
prove it!” 

“Why wait?” asked this trusting husband. 
“Tt’s gone far enough. I’ll t-ke her to Court 
right now and make her prove it!” 

And that’s what he did. 


For the sake of his peace of mind she secretly 
was glad that she had never let him see her 
smoking cigarets. It seemed that in his day 
ladies had not smoked cigaiets. She sat up 
through most of one night Ictting out hems in 
her skirts. She concealed from him that she 
used a lip stick and face paint. She deriveda 
tardy satisfaction from the circumstance that 
in a feminine world almost universally bar- 
bered and bobbed she, months before she met 
him, had clected to keep her curls unshorn. 
Then her intent had been to conform to the 
image she was assuming. Flappers were com- 
mon among the juveniles and some who could 
not be rated among the juveniles likewise 
flapped; but who knew when a casting director 
might require an old-fashioned type of girl for 
a costume piece? Her present reward was the 
old Captain’s praise for her tawny poll. He 
was much given to saying that a womans 
crowning glory was her hair and deploring the 
tendency of the newer generation to shear and 
shingle until the average woman’s head was 
like the average boy’s. : 

When he chid her for some slip not in keeping 
with his venerated ideals of womanhood on @ 
pedestal he did it so gently that the reproof 
never hurt. Frequently it helped. Besides, 
he never put the fault on her; always he put 
it on the accident of her Northern upbringing. 

There were lesser things that she learned 
from him. For instance, that it was a crime 
against a roble focdstuff to put sweetening 
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“T HAVE been so much im- 
pressed by the way American 
women do not allow the effects of 
exposure to mar the smooth deli- 
cacy of their complexions. In- 
deed, their charming youthfulness is due 
largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared- 
for skins. Women everywhere can acquire 
the same perfection with the use of Pond’s 


wo Ureams. 


«pratt but commanding; features of chiseled 
beauty; fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the 
roses that bloom in the gardens of her Italian villa. 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the 
picture the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman 
with a name and title nine centuries old and the social 
entree to the sophisticated inner circles of Rome, Paris, 
London and New York. ‘ 


“Princesse,” I asked her, recently, “tell me how 
American women have impressed you.” 


“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse Matcha- 
‘belli. ‘So fresh and young. Their skin — itis like satin. 
And that is because they are now doing what European 
women have done for years — caring for their skin with 
cold cream.” 


Then we discussed the method these lovely American 
women are following to keep their complexions so youth- 
ful — the simple use of just Two Creams — which to- 
gether provide the balanced care every normal skin re- 
quires. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


| Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply Pond’s 

Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. Wipe it off 

' with a soft cloth taking away the day’s accumulation of 

dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with a dash of cold 
water or a rub with a bit of ice. 

Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed face 

a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It keeps your 

complexion fresh and protected for 

hours against any weather, gives it a 
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PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
on the importance of caring for the skin 


% 


2 


The beautiful Princesse Matchabelli praises Pond’s Two Creams 


THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE . THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 


MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT » MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT » MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE . MRS. CONDE NAST 


are among the other women of distinguished taste and 
high position who have expressed approval 
of Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 


soft finish and makes your powder 
stay on longer and more smoothly 
than ever before. 


Begin for yourself this method which 
the beautiful women of the deau monde 
everywhere are following. Buy Pond’s 
Two Creams today. Soon you'll find a 
new radiance appearing in your skin, 
that very smoothness, that clear deli- 


secy, that look of youth which. the - Pond's Two Crvems, used bj women Servet... 
Princesse Matchabelli finds so charm- of the social world to keep their mn is 


‘ing. The Pond’s Extract Company. complexions exquisite 


FRE E OF FER—Mail this coupon and we will send 
you free tubes of these two creams and instructions 
for following Pond’s method of caring for the skin. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L 
141 Hudson Street, New York 


: Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s 
: Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


There are smokers of tobacco in other 
forms who look with envious eyes on the 
contented and comfortable pipe-puffer. 

For there is an obvious peacefulness 
about pive-smoking that rests the nerves 
and invites the soul to calm and pleas- 
ant contemplations. 

Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
try a pipe, get their tongues burned, find 
the draught too strong, or have some 
other unhappy experience that discour- 
ages them. 

Our business, in a word, is to make 
pipe-smoking pleasant and enjoyable to 
any man that fancies this mode of to- 
bacco incineration. We strive to do this 
by providing a tobacco that doesn’t bite 
the tongue, doesn’t smoke too strong, 
doesn’t leave an after-taste. 


But we’ll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here 
is what he writes: 
St. Louis, Mu. 
Larus & Bro. Co. March 10, 1924. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for “Edgeworth.”’ Last fall I thought I 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so I 
bought a pipe and a can of “Edgeworth” 
and can say very gladly that so far I 
have not had any sore tongue nor do I 
feel any “after-taste’” from smoking. 
This is more important when you take 
into consideration that heretofore I had 
been unable to 
smoke a pipe on 
account of the 
sickening sensation 
I had afterward, 
but that is gone 
forever and I for 
one am truly glad 
be able to get 


and Mr, James 


Edmund. 
(signed) 
Al J. Moxley 


Let send 
you free samples 
of Edgeworth so 
that you may 
prove out all the 
virtues that its 
smokers claim 
for it. If you like it, so much the better 
for us both. If you don’t—well, that’s 
that! 

Write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome hu- 
midors holding a pound, and also in sev- 
eral handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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' corn bread; that it was an even worse ofiense 
| to the palate when one ate boiled rice with 
| sugar and milk on it; that a canteloup never 
should be regarded as a dessert but always as 
an appetizer; that hot biscuit should be served 
while hot, not after the cold clamminess of 
rigor mortis had set in; that Robert E. Lee was 
the noblest figure American life ever had pro- 
duced or conceivably ever would. 

To the Captain this last, though, was not to 
be numbered among the lesser verities. It 
was a very great and outstanding fact and a 
fact indisputable by any person inclined to be 
in the least degree fair-minded. He had served 
four years as a soldier under General Lee— 
a private at eighteen, a company commander 
at twenty-one. To have been a Confedérate 
soldier was a more splendid and a more gallant 
thing even than being a member of one of the 
old families. He told her that half a dozen 
times a day. He told her of the many men of 
her family who had been Confederate soldiers, 
too; some of them officers of high rank. She 
began, without conscious effort, to think of 
them as members of her family who belonged 
to her and to whom, through binders of blood 
ties, she belonged. 

By virtue of a certain adaptability of tem- 
perament she did more than this. That 
flexible mimetic quality which’ enabled her to 
slip easily into any given réle lent itself to the 
putting on of a passable semblance to a full- 
flowered creation which might never have 
existed at all excepting in Captain Teal’s 
fancy, and one which we know probably doesn’t 
exist at all nowadays but which all the same 
mwas to him very real, as being the typical well- 
bred Southern woman of all days and all times 
—a sprigged- muslin, long-ringletted, soft- 
voiced ultra-maidenly vision. Physically she 
differed from this purely abstract picture; con- 
cretely she strove to fit herself into the frame 
of that canvas. To herself she had an accept- 
able excuse for the deception. For one thing, 
it was good business. Her venerable admirer 
should know if anybody did what real old- 
fashioned Southern girls were like. And to one 
who had. modeled after his pet pattern there 
must, sooner or later, come an opportunity 
to play the réle before the camera. 

So, through three weeks of that Hollywood 
autumn, they waited, each of them, for the 
call to work; and while their funds shrank, 
they met regularly for meals and they took 
strolls together and she gave to him most of 
her evenings. He spun his droning reminis- 
cences of dusty vanished years and deplored 
the changes worked by a devastating modern- 
ism, and she postured and posed and, bit by 
bit, built up and rounded out her amended 
characterization—a_self-adopted: daughter of 
the Lamars and Claytons—and constantly did 
her level best to look and act and be the part. 

This went on until the end of the third week, 
at which point Destiny, operating through the 
agency of Mr. Andrew Gillespie, took a hand 
in their commingled affairs. 


GLLESPIE, coming in off the lot. to the 

head offices, was pleasantly excited over 
his new notion. He revealed the thought with 
no preamble: 

“Say, you two, I’ve got an idea for livening 
up that big fight scene a little bit.” 

The executive head gave a grunt which ter- 
minated in a groan. He craved to swear; but 
rot even Mr. M. Lobel of Lobel’s Superfilms, 
Inc., dared swear now. Employees whose 
salaries ranged above a certain figure might be 
groaned at but could not, with impunity, be 
sworn at. The ethics forbade it; also such in- 
dulgence might result in the loss of a desired 
director or a popular star. And Gillespie ap- 
pertained to the top list of the high salaried. 
So Mr. Lobel merely groaned. 

asked Gillespie 


“What’s the matter?” 
sharply. 

“Nothing, nothing at all, only I am think- 
ing,” rejoined Mr. Lobel, with sorrowful resig- 
nation. “I am thinking that only two days 


ago right here in this very room you promised 


me on your word of honor that positively with- 
out a question you would keep down the 
expensives from now on on this here dam’ 
costume production, which already it has run 
up into money something frightful.” 

“Who said I was going to spend any more 
money?” 

“An idea you just mentioned, Gillespie,” 
stated Mr. Lobel, “and with you I got to say 
it that ideas are usually always expensives,” 

“This thing won’t cost anything—it won’t 
cost a cent over a couple of hundred for salary, 
costumes, props and all, if it costs that much. 
And it’ll put a little note of newness, a kind of 
different touch into that battle-scene; that’s 
what I’m counting on.” 

“Oh, well, Gillespie, in that case—” The 
grief was lifting from Mr. Lobel. He turned 
to his second in command, the secretary- 
treasurer. ‘“Wasn’t I only just now saying to 
you, David, that Gillespie is the one always 
for novelties?” 

The director chose to disregard the compli- 
ment. 

“Do you recall that handsome looking old 
scout that I brought back with me here last 
month from the Southern trip?” 

“Like a skinny Santa Claus, huh? Sure, I 
seen him,” said Mr. Lobel, “and wondered 
what you was maybe going to do with him.” 

**Me, too,” said Mr. Liebermann, affection- 
ately known among lesser members of the staff 
as “Oh-yes-yes David.” “The one with the 
wite w’iskez, you mean. Also I wondered 
about him.” 

“Well, then, here’s the answer,” explained 
Gillespie. “Just a few minutes ago it came to 
me. I’m going to give him a bit to play in the 
Gettysburg stuff. Did either of you two ever 
happen to hear of John Burns?” 

“Let me think—the name comes familiar,” 
said Mr. Lobel; “wasn’t he a middle-weight 
prizefighter here some few years back? Let’s 
see, who was it licked that sucker?” 

“No, no, no,” Gillespie broke in on the 
revery. “I mean the John Burns in the poem.” 

“Sure,” assented Mr. Liebermann, who 
prided himself that although somewhat handi- 
ca) by lack of education in his earlier days 
he had subsequently broadened his acquaint- 
ance with literary subjects and the even more 
broadening realm of the silver screen. ‘What 
Gillespie means, Lobel, is the notorious poet, 
John Burns.” 

‘Are you, by any chance, referring to Robert 
Burns of Scotland?” demanded Gillespie with 
a racial burr of rising indignation in his voice. 
Gillespie had been born in the land of cakes 
and haggis. 

“Robert or John or Henry, what’s the odds?” 
countered Mr. Liebermann, and shrugged. 
“Are you, anyhow, so sure it was Robert? 
Seems to me——” 

“Am I sure? Oh, Lord!” With an effort 
Mr. Gillespie regained control of his feelings. 
“The poet I am thinking of was the American 
poet, Bret Harte. And Harte wrote a poem 
about old John Burns of Gettysburg—an old 
civilian who declared himself into the fight 
against the Rebels and fought alongside the 
troops till the battle was over and then went 
back home and put up his squirrel rifle and 
became a civilian again. I don’t believe 
that even you ever read that particular 
poem, Dave.” Hiselaborated sarcasm was lost 
on the secretary-treasurer, though. “Anyhow, 
I’m going to introduce the character of John 
Burns into the main battle-shots. And this 
old-timer of mine is going to play him. We 
can use extracts from the poem for the sub- 
titles. That’s what I came over to tell you, 
Lobel, not to discuss with our friend Lieber- 
mann here whether the noblest poet that ever 
lived—a genius that every school child in this 
country should be familiar with—was named 
Robert Burns or Oscar Burns or Isadore Burns. 
By the way, have either of you seen Herzog 
this morning? He hasn’t been on the set, or if 
he has I missed him. I want to send him into 
Hollywood to the address where the old boy's 
stopping.” 
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The automatically lubricated Buick 
Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine is 
recognized the world over as the 
most powerful type of engine that 
has ever been developed. 


The Buick spring suspension, 
K R low-pressure tires and even 


BEAUTY 


SAPETY 


SERVICE 


balance provide a comfort 
that has yet to be surpassed. 


A single glance at any Buick is sure 
to show its extraordinary grace and 
power. Closer inspection reveals that 
this beauty goes through and through. 
Upholstery, interior appointmentsand 
body finish are conspicuous examples. 


The greater safety of Buick four- 
wheel brakes goes without saying. 
The mechanical perfection that 
characterizes Buick’s braking system 
provides a driving safety that is 
endorsed by motorists everywhere. 


Wherever you may travel, Buick 
authorized service is close at hand. 
This service is on a flat-rate basis 
and according to rigid Buick fac- 
tory standards. 


Buick has them all/ 


WHEN 


BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


ARE 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 


THEM 
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Every little mouthful 
has a message 
all its own 


The MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your gums. 
For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the bloodstream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 

pink toothbrush” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 

To keep gums hard and healthy, thousands 
of dentists now prescribe Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Many direct a daily massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable antiseptic 
and hemostatic, has a toning and strengthen- 
ing effect on weakened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums have a tendency to be soft or 
to bleed, go to the drug store today and 
buy your-first tube of Ipana. Before you 
have finished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the improvement. And you will be delighted 
with its smooth consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


Kindly send me atrial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without obligation on my part. 


All went smoothly at the meeting in Mrs. 
| H. Spicer’s parlor until after he had delivered 
the purport of his superior’s message, Captain 
Teal harkening attentively with one hand 
cupped behind his defective ear. 
| “Very well, sir,” said the Captain. “I am 
indebted to you, sir, for bringing me this sum- 
mons. Kindly present my compliments to 
Mr. Gillespie and inform him that I shall re- 
port for duty tomorrow morning promptly on 
| the hour named.” j 
| “He ain’t waiting for any compliments, I 
guess,” said Herzog. ‘What he wants is for 
| you to be there on time so’s we can give you 
| the dope on the bit you’re going to play and 
| get you measured for the clothes and all. Did 
I mention to you that you’re cast for a battle 
scene? Well, you are. Possibly you seen some 
of this here war-stuff in your day, eh?” 
| “Sir,” said the Captain stiffly, “I saw four 
_ years of service in a heroic struggle such as 
| this world never before had seen. Permit me 
| to ask you a question: Possibly—I say pos- 
| sibly—you may have heard of the War Between 
| the Sections for the Southern Confederacy?” 
| “Well, if I did, it wasn’t by that name,” 
confessed the tactless Mr. Herzog. ‘‘What’s 
| the diff’, if I did or I didn’t?” 

“None whatsoever, sir, to you,” stated 
Captain Teal. “The difference to me is that 

| I took part in that great conflict.” But his 
irony was lost and spent itself on the soft Cali- 
fornian air. By clamping his hat which he had 
worn throughout the interview more firmly 
down upon his head, Mr. Herzog, still all 
tolerant affability, now indicated that he was 
about to take his departure. 

“One moment, if you please,” added Cap- 

tain Teal. “There is another matter which I 
desire may be brought to the attention of my 
worthy friend, Mr. Gillespie.” He spoke as 
one conferring a favor rather than as one who 

| just had been made the recipient of favors. 

_ “Stopping here in this same establishment is a 
most gifted young Southern lady—a Miss 

| Blossom Lamar Clayton. She has had experi- 
ence in the dramatic profession; she has in my 
opinion undoubted gifts. But as yet she has 
| been unable, through lack of suitable oppor- 

' tunity, to demonstrate her abilities in the 

local field. Personally, I am most deeply in- 
| terested in her future success——” 

“Why, Foxy Grandpa, you old son-of-a- 
gun!’’ exclaimed the edified Mr. Herzog. With 

|a jovial thumb he ha ned the Captain in 
the ribs. “What do you mean, you old rascal, 
hooking up with a skirt at your age?” 

“Sir,” said Captain Teal, in an awful wither- 
ing voice, “‘it pleases you to be offensive. The 
young lady in question not only is my protégé, 
in a way of speaking, but I have the very great 
honor to be distantly related to her family. Do 

| I make myself sufficiently plain to your under- 

standing? And kindly remember also that 
my name to you, sir, and all your ilk is Teal, 

Captain Rodney Teal, sir.” 

But Mr. Herzog declined to wither. 
“No offense,” he said. 


“In other words than those you use, that, 
sir, was the concern I had in mind,” said 
Captain Teal. 

“Well, then, why not bring her along with 
| you in the morning?” suggested Mr. Herzog, 
with a placating gesture, he being now vaguely 
contrite for having in some utterly inexpli- 
cable way given offense to this touchy old 
party, and somehow impressed by the other’s 
tremendous show of outraged dignity. “I 
| suppose there’s no harm in that. If Gillespie 


| | likes her looks he might give her a show at 


some little thing or other; you never can tell. 
| And he’s a great hand for making his own 
| finds. And if he don’t fall for her you pass her 
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| HERZ0G may have been a capable assistant- 
director—the film world so acclaimed 
him—but as an emissary his performances 
might be open to criticism as lacking in some 
| |of the subtler shadings of diplomacy. 


along to me for a screen test, and if she comes 
clean there I might work her in among the 
extras and let her pick up a little money that 
way to carry her along. Get me?” 

Which generous avowal so mollified the old 
Captain that, in token of his forgiveness and 
his gratitude, he bestowed upon Mr. Herzog 
a somewhat ceremonious handshake at parting, 


As it turned out, here was one beginner who 
needed no rehearsals. Noting how aptly the 
aged novice seemed to slip into the personality 
of the part as soon as he had put on the cos- 
tume, with its saffron vest, its curl brimmed, 
bell crowned high hat, its blue coat that was 
swallow-tailed and tall in the collar, “and 
large gilt buttons size of a dollar”—see the 
poem for further details—Gillespie decided 
that rehearsing might be a mistake. It might 
make this eleventh hour addition to the cast 
self-conscious, which of course was what 
Gillespie above all things desired to avoid. He 
didn’t want Captain Teal to try to act. As he 
repeatedly emphasized, he just wanted him 
to be himself. 

Nor did it occur to Gillespie, any more than 
it occurred to Herzog, assistirg him in the day’s 
job, to take the old man into their confidence 
touching on what of theme and development 
had gone before in the making of this master- 
piece of an historical production, or on what 
would follow after. Players of character bits 
are not supposed to know what the thing’s 
about. Indeed, there are times when the 
patron of the silent drama, going to his favorite 
theater and viewing the completed work, is 
inclined to believe that some of the principal 
performers could have had but a hazy con- 
ception of what it was all about. Nobody, 
one figures, ever explained the whys and 
wherefores to them, either. However, that 
neither is here nor there, this being no critique 
of the technique of the motion-picture art but 
merely an attempt to describe an incident in 
the filming of one particular scene in one par- 
ticular motion picture, namely the one entitled 
“Two Lovers of War-time.” 

There should have been a broad sea of ripen- 
ing wheat rolling upward along a hillside slope 
to a broken stone wall. Gillespie, usually a‘’ 
stickler for the lesser verities, was compelled 
to forego the ripering wheat because, while 
outdoor stagecraft has gone far in these later 
times and studio stagecraft has gone still 
farther, you cannot, in California in the fall 
of the year, menths after the standing crop has 
been cut, artificially produce a plausible sem- 
blance of many acres of nodding grain seem- 
ingly ready for the reaper. So he contented 
himself with a stubble field, and privately 
hoped no captious observer would record the 
error. But the traditional stone fence, which 
is so famous in song and story, was there. And 
thither the Captain, having first posed for 
certain close-ups, presently was escorted. 

“Now, here’s the layout,” expounded 
Herzog, who actively was in charge of this 
phase of the undertaking. ‘“You’re supposed 
to be the only civilian”-—Herzog pronounced 
it civil-an—“‘the only civilian in the whole town 
that didn’t beat it when the enemy came along. 
All the rest of ’em took it on the run to 
the woods but you stuck because you ain’t 
scared of nobody. You’re one of these game 
old patr’ots, see? So you just loaded up your 
old-timey rifle and you declared yourself in. 
So that makes you the hero of the whole outfit, 
for the time being. Get me? . . . Good! 
Well, then—now follow me clos’t, because this 
is where the action starts—the very next 
morning you happen to be out here on the 
edge of the town and right over yonder is 
where the big doings bust out. The book that 
the chief got the notion for these shots out of 
don’t say how you got here in the first place 
but we're taking it for granted, me and 
Gillespie are, that you’re just fiddling around 
looking for trouble on your own hook. The 
book does say, though—it’s a poetry book— 
that your crowd get a slant at you when you 
show up and they start in making funny 
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Thin-Model 
Pompeian Powder Compact 


“BEAUTY GAINED IS LOVE RETAINED” 


This is a reproduction of a portion of the beautiful new 1925 


full-color Pompeian Art Panel. Use coupon below. 


Have you learned how select 
your correct shade of face powder? 


When you use the shade of face 
powder that matches your skin, 
you get the most natural and the 


most beautiful results. 
MME. FEANNETTE 


WOMEN all have a keen appreciation of 
results, Every woman has a desire to im- 
prove her appearance when she uses cosmetics 
—and if she is clever, she will strive to make 
this improvement look as though it were a 
natural result rather than an artificial one. 


One of the first things every woman should 
learn about the use of powder on her face and 
neck and shoulders is that the shade of her 

wder should match the color-tones of 

er skin. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in four 
shades —a shade for every typical skin, 


Little hints in judging tones of skin 


I have prepared a few simple descriptions 
of typical skin-tones to provide a guide to 
women who are uncertain about their 
own skins. 

If every woman would select her powder 
shades with the same care and discrimination 
she shows in matching materials for a new 
frock, the results would be most gratifying. 

The Medium skin. It is not always easy to 
determine whether your skin is medium, for 
its tone is not determined by the color of 
either eyes or hair. Women with medium 
skins may have almost. any shade of eyes or 
hair, but the actual tone of the skin makes 
the type. 


Medium skins are warmer in tone than 


white skins, lighter in tone than olive skins, 
and less roseate than pink skins. 


These skins need the Naturelle shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. So many American 
women should use this particular shade, and 
it is so perfected in the Pompeian Beauty 
Powder that I would almost persuade every 
woman who has not a strikingly blonde or 
brunette skin to, try Pompeian powder in 
Naturelle shade! 


The White skin. We do not often see this 
white, white skin, though it still appears in 
rare types. Few women, even of these white- 
skinned types, should use a pure white 
powder. hite Pompeian Beauty Powder 
mixed with Naturelle Pompeian 
Powder is frequently the answer to this need. 


The Pink skin. Women with pink or flush- 
looking skins often make the mistake of using 
a white or a dark powder. This only accents 
the pinkness. They should always use the pink 
tone of powder —the Flesh shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. 

The Olive skin. The shade of powder for 
this rich skin is Rachel Pompeian. Beauty 
Powder. This powder shade on an olive skin 
accentuates the color of the eyes, the red of 
the lips, and the whiteness of teeth. Pom- 


Beauly Powder 


© 1924, The Pompeian Co. 


peian Beauty Powder, 60c (slightly higher in 


Canada). At all toilet counters. 


The New Pompeian Beauty Powder 
Compact 

It comes in a round gilt case—thin, of course, 
to avoid ugly bulging when carried in pocket 
or bag. The mirror in the top covers the 
entire’space, to give ample re- 
flection —and the lamb’s wool 
puff has a satin top. The case is 
easily refillable. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder 
Compact, $1.00 (slightly 
higher in Canada). At all toilet 
counters. 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 

This new 1925.Pompeian Art Panel . 
““Beauty Gained is Love Retairied.”” 
size 28x 7%. Done in full color by 
a famous artist; worth at least 50c. 
We send it with samples’of Poni- 
peian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for only 10c. 
With these samples you can make 
manyinteresting beauty experiments. - 
Use the coupon now. 


Pompeian Laboratories, 2237 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

: Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for 
: the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty 
: Gained is Lowe Retained,”’ and the four samples 
: named in offer. * 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 


Shade of face powder wanted? 
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~a shaving 
cream cap 
that cant 
get lost 


You'll spot the convenience of this 
new Williams cap just as you spotted 
the finest cream on earth to shave with. 
Every Williams user knows the speed 
qualities that make it so: 


—wWilliams lather is heavier, finer in tex- 
ture. It holds the moisture in so that 
all of every hair is quickly softened. 


—A gentle lubricant in this lather lets 
the razor work smoothly, eliminating 
painful razor-fricticn. 


—tThere is an ingredient in Williams 
that’s helpful to the skin. Your face 
remains in delightful condition. 


Ask any dealer to show you one of the 
new tubes with the Hinge-Cap. 
the tube and note how pure and white 
the cream is. No coloring matter in 
Williams! It is the art of shaving- 
cream making at its highest. 


Large tube, 35c; double size tube, 50c, 
afi a containing twice as much cream. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick St., Montreal 
€ 
Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific 


Aqua 
after-shaving preparation. For free trial bottle 
write Dept. 911 
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cracks and asking you where you got them 
funny clothes you got on and asking you what 
you think you’re going to do anyhow with that 
there big old musket you’re lugging with you. 

“But I figure that would kind of slow up the 
action, so I’ve changed it around some from 
the way the book’s got it. The way it’s going 
to be is the battle gets going good before you 
join in. One gang—one army, I mean—is 
behind that fence and the other army comes 
charging up towards ’em from down at the 
foot of that hill yonder, whooping and yelling 
and shooting and all. And with that, you cut 
in right between ’em, all by your. lonesome, 
and take a hand. That brings you out promi- 
nent because you’re the only guy in sight that’s 
dressed different from everybody else. All the 
rest of these guys are in soldier’s clothes. So 
this gives you your chance to hog the picture 
for a wile. It’s good and fat for you along 
here. 

‘Well, then, that other army that I’ve been 
telling you about comes charging on right u 
to the wall and there’s close-in fighting 
and forth—hand-to-hand stuff, what I mean— 
for- two or three minutes before the break 
comes and the licked gang. starts running. 
And all this time you’re right in the thick of it, 
shooting first, and then when your gun’s empty 
you club it by the barrel and fight with it that 
way. *Don’t be afraid of being too rough, 
neither. . These extras are under orders to go 
at one another raw, so it’ll be more like a battle 
ought to be. Them that puts the most steam 
into it will get something extra slipped to ’em. 
They know that, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
but what probably a couple of dozen of ’em 
should get laid out in earnest; so you needn’t 
feel backward about wading in and doing your 
share. Just put yourself right into it, that’s 
the idea, and cut loose regardless. I'll be off 
to one side cueing you through my megaphone 
which way to go when they first pick you up 
for the long shots, but after that it’s all up to 
you. Don’t think about the camera nor 
nothing else. Don’t look at a camera. Don’t 
look around even, to see where any of the 
cameras are. But then, seeing that you told 
me yourself only last week about having fought 
in one of them regular wars, I guess I don’t 
need to tell you how to go to it. It’ll all come 
back to you in less than a minute, I’ll bet 
you . . . Now then, come on over here and 
let me get you set.” : < 

Herzog’s optimistic prediction was justified. 
In less than a minute it did come back to 
Captain Teal. The first preliminary crackle 
of musketry fire brought it back to him with 
a mighty surge of clamoring, swirling memories. 
The first whiff of acrid powder smoke in his 
nostrils, the first sight of those ragged gray 
uniforms, those dusty. blue uniforms, changed 
the memories into actualities. The weight of 
sixty years slipped off his shoulders; the strong 
saps of youth mounted for a little passing 
time into his pithy marrows, giving swiftness 
to his rickety legs and strength to his withered 
arms. It was proof of what an imagination 
fired by vivid reminders of clanging bygone 
things could do for an ancient’s body. : 

Headlong, once more into battle went Cap- 
tain Teal, and as he did he uttered sundry 
jong-drawn wolfish yells, one yell right behind 
another, until you would have thought, had 
you been there to listen, that his throat surely 
must split itself wide open. 

In he went, and he took sides. He took the 
wrong side. That is to say, and speaking from 
strictly a technical standpoint, he took the 
wrong side. But from Captain Teal’s stand- 
point he took the right side and the only side 
which with honor he might take. To be sure, 
no one beforehand had advised him specifically 
in this matter of taking sides. It had been 
Herzog’s oversight that he had not dwelt more 
clearly upon this highly important point, that 
he had assumed his venerable pupil would 
understand. And now it was Herzog’s handi- 
cap; as the Captain’s intention became plain, 
that Herzog’s hoarsely bellowed commands— 


commands at the outset but merging swiftly 


into harsh and agonized outcries—should fall 
upon that ear of Captain Teal which was his 
deafer ear. i 

Not, though, that it would have made any 
difference to Captain Teal had he been able 
to hear. With his head back and his parted 
white whiskers flowing rearward over his 
shoulders, with the Rebel yell still shrilly and 
constantly issuing from him, he went in and 
he took command of those onrushing super- 
numeraries who wore the gray, and bade them 
go with him and give the Yankees hell, and he 
rushed them on up the hill to where the blue- 
clad forces held its crest. Theirs not to ques- 
tion why, theirs but to do or die; which, as may 
be recalled, was once upon a time precisely 
and identically the case with other doughty 
warriors taking part in an earlier onslaught 
upon the serried field of battle. If, at the last 
moment their overlords chose to amend the 
preordained course of events, so be it. Since 
confusion and chaos were to rule the hour, why 
then in that case might the best man win. Be- 
hold, now, how all drilled plans had suddenly 
been tossed aside; but at ae they had a fit 
commander to follow after. And at least they 
knew the purport of that most dwelt-upon and 
salient order—to smite and spare not. They 
were lusty lads, these extras, no lustier perhaps 
than the Unionists yonder awaiting the clash 
and grapple, but better captained. 

And so, while the obedient camera-men kept 
on grinding, and while Herzog shrieked and 
impotently danced and finally, casting his 
megaphone from him, stood and profaned his 
Maker’s name, Long John Burns Jed Pickett’s 
charge and Gettysburg, after sanguinary losses 
on both sides, was a Confederate victory and 
American history most wondrously was re- 


“Cw!” MR. LOBEL heaved the sorrowful 
expletive up from his lower stomach 
spaces. “All them extras to pay for all-over 
again! All them re-takes to-be retook. All 
that money wasted because a crazy old loafer 
must run—must run—” He grasped for the 
proper word. 
“Run amuck,” supplied Liebermann, proud 
of his erudition. ‘ 

“—Must run a regular muck. Yes, if you 
should ask me, one of the worst mucks ever 
I have seen in my whole life,” continued Mr. 
Lobel. “And you it was, Gillespie, that stood 
right here in this office only last Toosday of 
this week and promised me you should tap 
down expensives. Who’s a man going to be- 
lieve in this picture business? I ask you!” 

“What of it?” said Gillespie. . “It was worth 
a little money to let the old laddy-boy get the 
smoke of battle in his nose once more before: 
he dies and have a thrill. I didn’t think so 
awhile ago when he was rampaging through 
that flock of extras, but I’m beginning to think 
so now. We'll tell him he’s just a trifle too 
notionate for this game and pay him off— 
with a wee something on the side for a bonus. 
If you fellows won’t do it I’ll do it myself out 
of my’own pocket. And then’ we’ll ship him 
back to that sleepy little town where he come 
from. Anyhow; it’s not a total loss, Lobel, re- 
member that. We’re going to salvage some- 
thing out of the wreck. And we owe the old 
boy for that.” 

“What do you mean, salve something out 
of it?” inquired Mr. Lobel. 

“We grab off that little Clayton girl—the 
one I tried out in those interior shots yesterday. 
She’s got it in her, that kid has, or I miss my 
guess. I don’t mean brains, although at that 
I guess she’s about as smart as the average 
fluffy-head that’s doing ingénues along this 
coast. But she’s got the stuff in her to put it 
over. Tell her a thing once and she’s got it. 
And she screens great. And she’s naturally 
camera-wise. She’ll go a good way, I predict. 
And if it hadn’t been for the old man we would- 
n’t have her. He practically rammed her 
down my throat. It seems she’s his cous, 


eight or ten times removed, and nothing would 
do him but that I must hitch her onto the 
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T= remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “cure-all”, not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 


the body is choked with the poisons 


of constipation—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach and general health are affected nal muscles and making them healthy and active. 


A few cents each week - - - 


Vigorous, glowing Health again ! 


INSTIPATION, skin and 
stomach troubles yield 
naturally and permanently 
to the powerful action of this 
simple food. People of every 
age and in every walk of life 
have found the road to health 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


“For years I suffered from habitual constipation. 
Cathartics gave but temporary relief. I could not enjoy 
my favorite dishes without fear of flatulence, disturbed 
sleep, etc. I read of the merits of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
In despair I took the Yeast haphazardly—later—three 
times daily. Today I hardly know myself—face all 
aglow with the pink of health—no constipation annoy- 
ances. Again I eat my favorite New England boiled 


dinner without after-discomfort!” 


(A letter from Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) 


“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that 
four years’ chronic constipation, with its then contin- 
nal purgative taking, took from me. As a ‘rifleman’ I 
saw active service on four fronts, and constipation 
undermined my constitution until I became a nervous 
wreck, invalided from the service; classified neuras- 
thenic, I was awarded a pension with disability 40%. 
Life was hell. After persuasion I tried Fleischmann’s 
’ Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and what’s better, 
work well and cheerfully. 
. “A month ago I wrote the pension authorities asking 
for a final award. I don’t need my pension any longer.” 
(A letter from Mr. Charles H. Ward of Halifax, N.S.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass 
of water just hot enough to drink 


— before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is 
especially effective in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers — dissolved in fruit juices 
or milk —or eat it plain. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes only in the tinfoil pack- 


age—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 


All grocers have it. Start eating it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for 


two or three days. 


Write us for further information or let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Address: Health 
arch Dept.K-10 The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 


ton Street, New York. 


skin, aiding digestion, strengthening the intesti- 


—this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 
Concentratéd in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants; alive and active. 
At once they go to work—invigorat- 
ing the whole system, clearing the 


“I did not eat six cakes of Yeast and feel 
myself improving immediately. In fact for 
one month I used 3 cakes a day without any 
visible improvement. But by the middle or 
August, 1921, my chronic constipation com- 
menced to give way—I again consulted our 
family physician, who told me to use no other 
‘remedies but Fleischmann’s Yeast... .. 
Today my stomach troubles have become 
ancient history, and my skin eruption a thing 
of the past — thanks to the remarkable effects 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

(A letter from Miss Ruth Rollband of Utica, 

N.Y.) 


“Until six months ago | was virtually 
a hermit, only going out to work every 
day and then spending the evening read- 
ing in my room. I was an extreme ex- 
ample of a pimple-faced youth. It 
seemed nothing could remove these 
eruptions. ‘ 

“Then I tried the Fleischmann treat- 
ment. In one month my face had indeed 
cleared up greatly. I continued the 
treatment for three months, and by 
that time my face had become as clear 
as anybody’s. I go everywhere now and 
bless the day I started to use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast.” 

(Mr. Bernard Kliman of Philadelphia, 
: Pa.) 
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Actual Measurements : 
71%4 inches long 
514 inches wide 

% thick 


“If we could bring 
this book to America!”’ 


is an actual photograph of 
a Glasgow printer’s master- 
piece; a single beautiful volume, less 
than one inch thick, containing all 
the works of Shakespeare—every- 
thing he ever wrote! 

Just one copy of this wonderful book 
came into our hands. Everyone who 
saw it wanted a copy. It was a 
miracle of the printer’s art. 

“If we could only bring this book to 
America,”’ we said, “a hundred thou- 
sand copies would be sold overnight.” 
But a hundred thousand copies are not 
available. At Collins’ Clear-Type 
Press, in Glasgow, we found a few 
thousand unbound books, and now 
offer them to the readers of Cosmo- 
politan. 


This is the one book 
everyone should own 


For reading at home and on your 
travels, for reference, for the pure joy 
and pride of possession. Notice these 
unique features: 


1. Large, clear, beautiful type—delightfully 
easy to read. 


2. Genuine opaque pure white India paper, 
1357 pages. 

3. Real flexible top levant grain leather bind- 
ing, stamped in gold (not artificial leather). 

4. Convenient thumb index. You can find 

6 


CR 


instantly the play you want. 
Less than one inch 
thick. 


Besides Shakespeare's complete works, this 
volume contains a Biographical Introduction, 
Sir Henry Irving’s famous essay on Bacon 
and Shakespeare, a glossary, and an index 
to characters. 


Do not confuse this rare imported 
book with cheap retail editions. This 
Glasgow masterpiece can only be 
secured by mail direct from us. You 
simply cannot afford to be without it. 
Let the coupon bring it to your 
home immediately for free examina- 
tion. 

The first imported volumes were sold 
at $5.50 each. Larger importations 
has reduced costs, and we are able to 
share this saving with you. 


Special price for cash $5.00 


But you must act quickly. Send no 
money; simply detach and mail this 
—e now, before you forget or mis- 
ay 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


ie, 


de 


Handy pocket size. 


CS 
<a 


Send me, charges prepaid, one copy of Shakespeare’s 
| works complete in one volume. =. 
{ ] When the book is delivered, I will deposit 
$1.50 with the postman, and send you $1.00 each | 
month until the full price of $6.50 has been paid. . 
o< 


{ ] I will deposit $5.00 with 
will be credited 


ain 
the took. 
(Mark X in square to indicate plan of t 
you prefer. Money back if you’re not satisted.) 


the postman, which 
as payment in full if I ret 


Outside U. 8. $6.50 cash with order. | 
Mr. 
Name Mrs......++ | 
| Street and Number......... 
2710-SHA-M 


| them his six Bibles. 


payroll. To get him in the proper humor I had 
to take her on. But now I’m glad of it. I'll 
be wanting a contract soon for this Clayton, 
Lobel, so we’ll have her tied up before some- 
body else begins to want her. Because, sooner 
or later, somebody else will.” 


RAFFIC swirled past the two Southerners 

where they st in a side eddy in the 
train shed. They were saying good-by, and 
now all at once the girl felt a curious weakness 
in her knees as though she were losing a de- 
pendable prop. 5 

“T must get aboard,” he said, looking down 
at her from his greater height. ‘‘We’ll be 
leaving in a minute or so. You-need not dis- 
tress yourself about me, my dear. I ‘could 
never have been happy for very long in this 
place—it’s not like our country. These 
Northern people mean well no doubt; but after 
all they’re not our people, are they? And this 
avocation was not suited for one of my years 
and—and antecedents; that I also realize. I 
have no regrets. In fact—” A flare lit in his 
faded old eyes. ‘“—in fact, I greatly enjoyed 


I’m Still Single Because— - 
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the momentary excitement of once more facing 
the enemies of our beloved land—even jn 
make-believe. Indeed, I enjoyed it more than 
I can tell. I shall have that to look back on 
always—that and the very great pleasure of 
having known you, my dear.” ‘ 

He lifted her hand and kissed it and started 
away, and she saw him going—a picture out of 
a picture book—through a sudden mist of tears, 
But he came back foronemore farewell pascage: 

“Remember, my dear,” he said, “that we— 
you and I—are of the Old South—the land of 
real gentlemen and real ladies. You'll re- 
member that always, won’t you?” 

And now, with both her arms around him 


and her lips pressed hard against his ruddy old. | 


cheek, she promised him she would: 
She meant it, too, at the moment. And per- 


haps she did and then again perhaps she didn’t. . 


The world she lived in is so full of Tobe Dalys, 
As the brethren of the leathern pants and the 


silken neckerchiefs of Hollywood are ‘so -fond - 
of saying—I mean those mail-order movie cow-"’ 
punchers who provide living backgrounds for 


the Westerns—“Quien sabe?” 


(Continued from page 53) 


to the over-subscribed issue of marriage 
investment bonds with divorce coupon 
attached. I’d like, in this one particular, to 
hold gilt-edge security. 

Multitudes go into matrimony and call it 
marriage. Yet the difference isa chasm. Any 
two people not already attached can buy a per- 
mit to live together. But countless numbers of 
thern are never any more married than at the 
moment the minister or mayor or judge or 
justice of the peace puts the verbal seal on 
their two dollar license. 

For a man to love a woman when she is 
gay and festive is one thing. Any es- 
tablished husband will testify to that. Mar- 
riage never could be the intense disillusionment 
to a woman that it can be to a man. Why? 
Because no woman in the world expects a 
man to be beautiful on all occasions. 

You see—and here is my secret—for a 
number of years, I’ve had a broad shoulder 
on which to spill my tears. I’ve known an 
unquestioning devotion that understood. I’ve 
met a pair of eyes that found me beautiful 
even when I was a fright. I’ve had a strong 
hand to cling to for guidance. In a word, my 
father. Otherwise known as Dad. 

When the mother we both adored was 
taken from me just at the time I needed her 
most, my father set himself a task. He would 
try to give me both his love and hers. And he 
has never fallen down on the job. 

He says I keep him young. I say he keeps 
me happy. No problem is too complicated 
to take to him. He will listen, always with 
feminine tenderness and masculine strength. 
He will talk things over until we have the 
question thrashed out from every angle. No 
matter how late I come in from dinners and 
parties, I always find him drowsing on a 
couch, waiting to tuck me in and give me a 
good night kiss, exactly as in romper days. He 
would not think of going downtown without a 
morning salutation. At least-once during the 
day he finds an excuse to telephone. 

He is inordinately proud of me—out of all 
ratio to what I deserve. He subscribes to 
two press clipping bureaus and has a collection 
of: six scrap-books, all about his child. I call 
Asa press agent, he has no 
peer. »In less than five minutes of conversation 
with anyone who will listen, he manages by 
hook or crook to drag in my name and proc 
to make of himself a public nuisance. He is 
like the man with the favorite gun story who, 
at a dinner, tipped the butler to open a cham- 
paigne bottle (before Prohibition, of course) 
with a resounding roar. When the sound 
issued from the pantry and the guests all 
jumped, our friend remarked: “That sounded 
just like a gun! And speaking of guns——” 


My father has a way of saying: “Do you 
read the magazines? Oh, speaking of magazin 
my daughter has a story in this month’s—— 

He is tremendously popular with my men 
friends and looks but little older than many of 
them. Nothing pleases him more than havi 
porters and hotel clerks, when we trav 
together, address us as “Mr. and Mrs.” I 
always tell him they probably think some 
sweet young thing has married an old boy 
for his money. But that does not take him 
down a jot. He still puffs up like a pouter 
pigeon. As a matter of fact—I’m going to 
tell his age, though he won’t like it—he is sixty 
and scarcely looks fifty. 

Two factors have held off the years—his 
chuckling sense of humor and his interest in 
everything that concerns me. This by no 
means implies that he is omnipresent. He 
never cross-questions me about where I go or 
with whom. When I give a dinner party, 
he insists upon dining out and the theater. _ 

“You literary folks will be more comfortable 
if the old man isn’t hanging round,” he says. 

His nick, names range all the way from 
“Pop,” bestowed upon him by Peter B. Kyne, 
to “The Kid,” with which Colonel Jasper 
Brady christened him. 

Don’t mistake me! I’m not sentimental 
about my Dad, at least, I hope I’m not. He 
is not an ideal against whom I measure every 
man who presents himself—to the latter's 
detriment. If you were to ask me to name the 
ideal man, I should unhesitatingly name two: 


Daniel Frohman of New York, but known: 


throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, and Dr. Wendell A. Anderson of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, not ‘so universally famous 


but who has equally served his country and * 


humanity. Daniel Frohman was a copy-boy 
on the Tribune in the days of Horace 
Greeley, and Dr. Anderson, a cousin of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was a young surgeon with 
the Union forces in the days of the Civil 
War. So you can see how hopeless loving 
either is. Hence I allow agent the indul- 
gence of loving both. ; 

Just here, it might be interesting to note how 
many times a girl when she is very youthful— 


and even when she is old enough to have sense , 


—falls in love. I am not speaking of loving. 


One falls in love unreasoningly and selfishly. 
One loves reasoningly and unselfishly. 


I’ve been in love a dozen times, and that ‘ 


is a conservative estimate. Men are inclined 


to arrogate to themselves the privilege of fall” 

ing in love wi‘ out the slightest idea of marry- 
ing. That little habit, however, is by no means 
confined to the hardier sex. 
won’t like this bit of information. 


many charming dancing and dining 


Men probably 
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The outstanding buying choice this year is “Closed Car 


ine Ballo 
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Open Car 


Comforts at Open Car Cost.” The Coach alone 


provides them. 


It is exclusive to Hudson and Essex. 


Iveryone knows it gives highest closed car value. 
And because no other type or car shares its position 
it is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Naturally when balloon tires 
had established their superiority 
Hudson and Essex would adopt 
them. ‘They are now standard 
equipment. They add an even 
greater measure of riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to 
the notable values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, materials and 
design both Hudson and Essex 
are of one quality—built in the 
same factories, under the same 
patents. Your choice between 
them will rest solely on the price 
you want to pay. 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


You see the Coach everywhere 
in increasing numbers. Every- 
one wants closed car comforts. 
They will no longer accept half- 
utility when all-year usefulness 
and comforts cost no more in 


the Coach. 


Consider how growing 
trend to closed cars affects re- 
sale values. The diminishing 
demand for open cars means far 
faster depreciation in that type. 
As the wanted type, the Coach 
maintains exceptionally high re- 
sale value. 


So Why Buy an Open Car? 
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on Tires 


Standard Equipment 


ESSEX SIx 
COACH 


$1000 


HUDSON 


COACH 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Hudson and 
Essex are of 
One Quality 


Be Sure to Get Parts Price 
List from Your Dealer 
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PINES, AUTOMATIC 


It Brings 
Summer Back 


A Winterfront on your car will 
bring back Summer motor effi- 
ciency. 

It will make your car (whether old or 
new) start more quickly and run more 
sweetly, at a big saving in oil and gas. It 
will pay you in comfort; it will pay from 
a business standpoint, because with the 
Winterfront on guard over your motor 
you dismiss most of your Winter driving 
worries and make more use of your car 
—you go anywhere, any time. 

Why not give your motor a chance to 
show how easily it will start, even after 
a long wait in the cold? 

Why not save the oil and gas wasted 
by a cold, sluggish motor? 

Why not avoid battery strain and in- 
sure against unnecessary repairs on your 
cooling system? Install a Winterfront 
and you drive in comfort— 

—when the motor needs air to keep it cool the 
shutters gradually open as far as necessary 

but whenever the motor gets too cool for high- 

est efficiency the shutters close just enough to 

stop inflow of excessive cold air 
This is all done by the Winterfront auto- 
matic control. You don't have to re- 
member anything. The shutters open 
and shut with no more attention than 
you give to your breathing. 

The first cost is the only cost and the 
price for cars with small radiator is 
$22.50; for medium radiator, $25.00; 
for large radiator, $28.00. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
410 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, ul. 


Send for this 
Free Booklet 


This booklet contains many 
practical hints for Winter 
driving and explains the in- 
telligent use of non-freeze 
mixtures. Let us send you 
a copy without obligation. 
Please use the coupon. 


| PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 4 
410 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, 1‘ 

n booklet advertised in November Cosmopolitan i 
§ I Drive... Model.............. 


partners make no appeal as life partners. 
So many attractive men who know how to make 
love delightfully have not the slightest idea how 
to live it. Their devotion constitutes the hors 
d’ euvres of loving, not the sustenance. Pleasant 
in small quantities, as it were, but as a daily 
diet, impossible. 

I fancied myself in love with a married man 
once. Almost every girl goes through this 
phase at some time in her career. There is 
something sublime about picturing yourself 
the heroine of a throbbingly hopeless love 
affair. But I had passed the age of senti- 
mentalizing over it. I should have known 
better. 

He belonged to the legion of misunderstood 
husbands. That fact alone should have fore- 
warned me. Likewise the plea that my 
understanding friendship would mean to him 
more than he could ever express. He had 
been robbed of faith in women by the bitter- 
ness of his own experience! He was living 
apart from his wife! There were hours of in- 
tense loneliness! Oh well, of what use going 
into details? Almost any woman reading this 
can supply them. 

His attitude was one of complete reverence. 
He discussed quite frankly his business affairs, 
even flattered my judgment on one or two 
occasions by asking advice. His friends, 
diversions, intercsts, were all inseribed in an 
open book for me. In his enthusiasm, he 
seemed like a boy unburdening himself. I 
knew he could not be an ordinary philanderer— 
was absolutely sure of it. Every woman al- 
ways is. 

He drifted into the habit of telephoning 
every day. I drifted into the habit of expecting 
it. At the particular moment when that 
particular call was due, I halted all work and 
waited for it. Every woman always does. 

One day it was late. The jangle of that 
phone became momentarily the most important 
event in my existence. It came finally. But 
after I had hung up the receiver, I sat per- 
fectly still and took count. Then panic! 

At least I had sufficient balance to know 
that there was nothing to do but do nothing. 
There it would have ended, had not the man 
in the case complicated matters by breaking 
down one night and telling me that “the hadn’t 
the right to tell me but he couldn’t help, etc., 
etc——” Every woman knows about what 
was said. 

For days I was luxuriously miserable—hope 
of happiness in this world utterly destroyed. 

Solution there could be none. That is, 
he offered none. There was the situation, 
as old as the Garden of Eden, as new to the 
woman who finds herself involved as if no 
other had ever experienced it. The Serpent 
must laugh himself to death each time it 
presents itself. 

Well, I played a trick on the good cld Ser- 
pent. I’m certain he must have choked on 
his laughter when I did it. It was, I truly 
believe, a rare occasion in his crowded day. 

I took the problem to my father. 

Without fear, quibbling or equivocation, I 
laid the facts before him; then wept into hfs 
coat lapel. 

Of course, his first impulse must have been 
to thrash the man within an inch of his life. He 
had never approved of the frequent visits, 
the obvious attentions. From the start, he 
had hinted that it might be wise to halt them. 
But I had made the excuse that I had no 
excuse for doing so. Women usually revert 
to that. It is so comforting to conscience. 

Now, he did not so much as breathe: “I 
told you so.” There was no recrimination, 
no preachment—even against the man. He 
merely waited until the storm of my misery 
had lashed itself mute. I saw his lips press 
hard together. Then he said: “I wish I could 
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talk this over with you the way your mother 
would. But since I can’t, let’s discuss it 
man to man. You have a pretty level head 
when it comes to managing your business 
affairs.” 

“But in love affairs, I’m a total loss,” J 
supplied as he paused. 

“Let me ask you something. Would 
you, under any circumstances, consider deal- 
ing with a man who was tied up with other 
contracts he had no intention of relinquish- 
ing? Wouldn’t you know from the beginning 
that he had nothing to give to your proposi- 
tion?” 

“But business is different,’ I defended. 

“Why? Isn’t this love business the most 
serious in the world? What is this fellow con- 
tributing as his share of the responsibility? 
Honestly, now? A safe bet for himself and 
a peace of mind! Has he offered anything 
else?”’ 

I realized, of course, that he had not. There 
had not been the slightest suggestion that he 
attempt to overcome obstacles. That subject 
had not been introduced into our conversation, 
In all his cautious though ruthless pursuit, he 
had regretfully kept before me the fact that he 
was the victim of what he termed his “early 
mistake.” 

“Where the deuce does he think he gets off?” 
said my father. “If a man intends to stick 
to his wife, let him stick and say nothing. 
Not whine about his predicament to another 
woman. If he wants to play around with other 
women, let him keep away from the decent 
ones. Apart from everything else, he’s a rot- 
ten sport. And you’ve always been a pretty 
good one.” 

Of course I got over what I had chosen for 
a short space to regard as the potential tragedy 
of my life. It was so little a tragedy that 
when I had removed myself sufficiently from 
the gentleman in question, I wondered what 
in heaven or earth had brought me so near to 
being an idiot. 

It is all a matter of values. If you look upon 
a paste diamond and call it the Kohinoor, 
you cannot blame anyone but yourself for 
having failed to visit a good occulist. 

Woman’s habit of sentimentalizing over the 
unattainable is a disease more pernicious than 
any that demand a doctor’s prescription. 

You ask why I have not married. Perhaps 
it is because most girls are trained to regard 
marriage as a vocation and a career as an 
avocation. With me it was the other way 
round. Writing has always been my first 
love, my chesen vocation. Marriage, if it ever 
happens to me, will be my avocation. It would 
have to be with a play-mate; and that means a 
man who would not let me take myself or him 
too seriously. Altogether, I think I should be 
quite a handful to manage as a wife—and some 
poor victim is exceedingly lucky to have 
escaped me. 

Considered from every angle, the chief 
reason is quite a simple one. My men friends 
have always been the luxuries of existence. 
The necessities have been supplied by a male 
companion who loves me, faults and all—the 
bigger the faults, the more he loves me. 

Florence Nash, who is not only one of the 
finest actresses but one of the finest friends 
from New York to San Francisco, tells me: 

“You'll never marry until you find a man 
who’s as good a mother to you as your father.” 

I might add to that: 

“T haven’t married because I’ve never found 
a man who’d be as good a husband to me as 
my father is.” : 

Incidentally, the editor has made me sign 
an agreement not to spoil this article by 
marrying before it is printed. I call that 
penalizing a member of the frail sex who never 
knows what she is going to do next, anyway. 


One glorious week at Annapolis—and into it, country-bred Dory packed 
seven days of as intense, romance-filled happiness as ever a girl of 
nineteen longed for. “June Week,” coming in the December Cosmo- 
POLITAN, 1s the record of those seven days—and, incidentally, one 
of the most charming stories Kathleen Norris has ever written. 
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"Another 
$10 Raise!” 


HAT makes the second increase in salary 
in a year, and I’m earning $45 a week now. 
That's pretty good for a girl. It certainly was a 
lucky day for me when I decided to take up that 
I. C. S. course.” 


Why don’t you study some special subject and 
prepare to earn more money? There’s no surer way 
to it than by studying at home in spare time with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

The I. C. S. has a number of courses especially 
arranged for women. Some I. C. S. women students 
are making as high as $50, $75, and $100 a week as 
private secretaries, artists, expert letter writers, phar- 
macists, assistants in chemical laboratories, high-priced 
sales executives, office managers, advertising writers 
and solicitors, and in Civil Service and banking. 

Mark and mail the coupon and we'll be glad to 
send you interesting descriptive booklets telling what 
the I. C. S. can do for you. 

Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2542-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 48-page 
booklet, ‘‘How Women Are Getting Ahead,’’ and tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

Advertising Civil Service 
Grnate Secretary High School Subjects 


Assistant Bank Illustrating 


Cashier Cartooning 
Accounting Bookkeeping 
Chemistry Business Law 
Pharmacy Corporation Secretery 
Business English Architecture 
}Spanis Drafting 
French Designing 
Salesmanship Telegraphy 
Better Letters Window Trimming 
IStenographer and Railroad Clerk 

Typist Dressmaking 

Oshow Card Lettering Millinery 
Name 
Street 
Address 
City.. 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
international Correspond Schools Canadian, 
Limited. Montreal, Canada. 


service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 


works wonders for your 


experience where fighting was taking place. 

“I could have sworn I’d seen you wandering 
around No Man’s Land one night when I was 
lying wounded,” the man went on. 

His face looked familiar to me, as mine did 
to him; but I didn’t tell of my waking dreams. 
Probably we had had a fleeting glimpse of each 
other somewhere, I agreed, and our brains 
had retained a vague impression. Yes, that 
was my argument. But my thought was 
different. 

For some time my questions on the battle- 
field of dreams remained unanswered. I asked, 
“What is the purpose behind this horrible 
war?” And I asked in vain, until one night I 
had what seemed to me a vision. 

I found that I was one of the men lying 
on the battlefield. At first I supposed myself 
to be—what we so crudely call “dead”; but 
soon I knew that my soul was still in its 
wounded body. Coming back to myself after 
unconsciousness I felt pain, and began review- 
ing my life. It was all intensely vivid. When 
I had gone through the past, and returned 
to the present, I lay so near the door of death 
that my spirit was in close touch with those 
marching through. I heard them laughing 
joyously, and talking to each other as they 
moved side by side. They were all surprised to 
find that death was nothing. They said to 
each other, “So that was all! That was what 
everybody dreads! Why, we are more alive 
than we ever were before!” 

Other souls were only just awaking. They 
were timid, and they had helpers who com- 
forted and explained. My spirit ran after the 
passing ones. I knew there was a cord binding 
spirit to body and that I must return, but I 
was allowed to go for a certain distance. 
Eagerly I listened to all the explanations 
made to the newly freed souls. I learned that 
dreams were not what we uninstructed ones 
supposed them to be. Only the dreams of very 
earth-bound minds were ‘‘nonsense dreams,” 
or Freudian dreams born of “inhibitions.” 
Higher spirits actually went out of their 
bodies to the “next plane,” and met their 
friends who had already left this life, or en- 
countered other spirits permitted to answer 
questions. I heard that each soul is a spark 
of God, and therefore possessed of power only 
beginning to be guessed at. I learned that 
“conscience” in us is a flash of this very spark, 
and therefore when we sin against it we commit 
the “sin against the Holy Spirit.” Before 
I had gathered half enough knowledge to 
satisfy me, the summons came to return; 
yet I had learned a thousand dazzling truths. 
And my body lying there on the battlefield 
looked so small, so insignificant, it seemed im- 
possible for the real Self to creep into that 
shell. 

It had to be done, however; and I lived 


‘through three years of the man’s life after 


the battlefield, before I came to myself— 
the woman, Alice Williamson. The confusion 
of a suddenly recovered identity lasted only 
a moment. I remembered all the man had 
learned of high truths and purposes, and spring- 
ing up I began to write. Before dawn I had 
put thousands of words on paper. Next 
day I went on, and for many days following, 
until I had completed a short book, containing 
the message which it seemed to me I had so 
strangely received through the soul of another, 
in reply to my own nightly questions. I 
called the book ‘Where The Path Breaks,” 
and did not use my own name, because the 
man seemed to have written it. In America 
The Century Company published the book, as 
if written by “Captain Charles de Crespigny.” 
I have never had half as many letters about 
any book of my own as about that one. 
People thought the reading of it had helped 


| them. I had been helped by writing it! 


Just about this time the beautiful Mrs. 
Leishman (now in another world), wife of the 
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When I Died 


(Continued from page 23) 


one-time American Ambassador to Constan- 
tinople and to Berlin, interested herself in such 
matters. This was perhaps more through in- 
tellectual curiosity than conviction; but the 
Leishmans were neighbors of-ours. One night 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe (in France with a healing 
preparation for burned soldiers) visited Mrs. 
Leishman. I was asked to come in and see if 
the table had anything to tell us. 

Now, I had mixed feelings about these table 
turnings. I would be somewhat thrilled at 
the time, but later I would question their 
genuineness. Tonight, after some not espe- 
cially interesting “talk,” the heavy bridge 
table we used began to move in an unwonted 
manner. It really seemed as if hands moved 
it, but not our hands. The room was brightly 
lighted. The agitation of the table had 
brought us to our feet. There were three of 
us. If one had cheated, the others must have 
seen. 

“Who is here?” we asked. 

“Guynemer,” the “1 spelt out. 

Guynemer, you will remember, was the 
greatest of all French airmen, their ace of aces. 
He said he would “soon receive the wooden 
cross, the one decoration he still lacked.” So 
far as we knew, he was alive and well. 

But no, the table said. The message was 
that Guynemer had just been shot down and 
killed, across the border in Belgium. He came 
to us because of Miss Elsie de Wolfe. He knew 
that she was going to Compiégne. His parents 
lived there. He wished Miss de Wolfe to tell 
them that all was well with him. 

We were excited, but incredulous. “If you 
are Guynemer,” we said, “the great flier, you 
can make this table come off all its feet at 
once. Do so!” 

Instantly the heavy table obeyed. It 
seemed that we could have counted “One, 
two, three!’ while it was in the air. Next 
day, the papers contained news of Guynemer’s 
death. He had been shot down across the 
French frontier, in Belgium. 

This impressed me deeply: yet never since 
have I laid my hands on a table to try and 
summon disembodied spirits. 

To me, as I have said, there are sweeter 
ways of calling them. I never realized how 
sweet or wonderful such ways could be, until 
two or three’ of those I most dearly loved 
put off the mantle of flesh. 

Then in my need I remembered one thing 
I had learned when I dreamed myself into the 
man on the battlefield. 

That man had glimpsed the glorious work 
done by souls on higher planes, and he had 
been told that, though they could not be 
with their earth-friends always, they could be 
reached by the telephone call of a great wish. 
They could hear and answer in one way or 
another, and help when their help was earnestly 
wanted. 

When I was a child I began to puzzle over 
the spiritual beliefs of “grown-ups,” and their 
quaint contradictions. 

I wanted to ask why, if spirits really went 
out of bodies at death and continued to exist, 
it was terrible to be a spiritualist. There were 
many questions like that, which I took refuge 
in asking myself, and listening for answers 
when I was alone. 

I didn’t know that through such deep desire 
I was concentrating and calling upon the great 
power of the subconscious self, the spark of 
God within us, which knows all things. Be- 
cause I was a child, I had no conscious realiza- 
tion that intense wishes, crystallizing into 
questions day after day, night after night, are 
bound to receive in return the gift of answers. 

When my mind stumbled against a blank 
wall, eventually a door seemed to open. I 
would go through, and learn things that I could 
never forget—that I never have forgotten. 

Once I sat in a room with a coffin that was 
heaped with white flowers. One wreath had 
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RIVALS THE BEAUTY OF THE SCARLET 


No Distance Too Great— No Wait Too Long — for Those Who Covet Its 
Over-size Ink Capacity, Balanced Symmetry, Jewel-Smooth 25-Year Point 


ROM all important world ports 
comes the call for Parker Duofold in 
ever-increasing volume. No distance too 
great—no wait too long—no import 
duty too high—for those who have 
tasted its balanced fit and jewel-smooth 
25-year point. 
Sothe Duofold Pen is sailing forth on 
every ocean lane to the waiting hands. 


Yet you in America can get this super- 
writer at the pen counter just around 
the corner. And now with even the 
war tax removed. 


The pen that men lend without a 
tremor because no style of writing can 
distort its point. That’s why this 
strapping big beauty is used to register 
guests at clubs and hotels, and kept on 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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Duofold Jr. $5 
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the writing desk, at home and in the 
office, in place of spilly inkwells. 

A tempered gold point tipped with 
polished Iridium — guaranteed, if not 
mistreated, for 25 years’ WEAR — not 
merely for mechanical perfection. 

The pen that aids you to give the 
world the kind of impression you are 
capable of creating by quick, character- 
ful handwriting. 

The pen that carries that extra ink which will 
tide you over a few more days, or the few more 
pages of writing that you don’t foresee. 

The pen that’s handsome to own and hard to 
lose because of its black-tipped lacquer-red color 
that rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager. 
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Look at your hand. How 
long is your life line? 
That’s how long your 
cuff buttons are guaran- 
teed to last —if they’re 
stampt Kum-a-part. In 
fact the new, patented 
case-hardened tip will 
outlive you. 


Already over 10 million 
men are Kum-a-part 
boosters. The smart- 
ness —the convenience, 
simplicity and positive 
grip of the click-open, 
snap-shut action have 
won them over. 


Now with the new im- 
provements and a life- 
time guarantee, why 
should anyone accept 
weak imitations or fuss 
with clumsy, old style 
buttons! 


Just be sure the buttons 
you buy are stampt 
Kum-a-part. This regis- 
tered name is your guar- 
antee — of genuineness — 
of lifetime service. Look 
for it on the back. 
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' been laid there by a woman whose husband 
| had lately been killed. She felt that she was 
| broken hearted, for she was not sure of any 
| reality outside this world. I was not thinking 


| of her; I thought of the soul whose deserted 


body lay smiling under the banked lilies. 
|I wondered if it had gone so far that it 
| could not hear a call, or if it were near and 
| interested. Suddenly that wreath sent by the 
| bereaved woman moved as if a hand had 
| shaken it. Though the room was very still 
jand the house was still also, being far from 
| noise or outside vibrations, the flowers quivered 
for some moments, while the rest did not stir. 
If there was a message I felt it had been meant 
for that other woman also: the message of 
survival. 

Many messages confirming this truth have 
come to me. I could not prove their genuine- 
ness to anyone; I would not even try. Those 
who wish to believe can make their own ex- 
periments, just remembering that the Key 
of the Door is a wish. It must be cherished 
and concentrated upon, or it will not move 
in the lock. 


If it does open the Door, those who see 
Beyond will stand where I stand now. They 
may not be able to make others believe. The 
proof will be in their own hearts, and there it 
must remain. Into their rooms when they sit 
alone in the twilight may come a loved form 
made visible to their eyes. Exquisite flowers 
that gleam like jewels may be laid in their laps, 
At night when they lie awake, wondiadia 
illuminated pictures may seem to paint 
themselves upon the wall, and a remembered 
voice may say, “These are my surroundings 
now. This is the home which the power of my 
thought, as a released spirit, has built,” 
They may by practise and concentration, be 
able to see thought forms created on the Other 
Side. Yet they can only say, as I say, “These 
dear and beautiful things are real to me, 
I know, with the deep knowledge which can’t 
be learned, that they are real, that they have 
been sent to prove how much more living 
are souls out of the bodies than souls in them.” 
Yet such knowledge with its wonderful message 
of survival is only for those who have the wish 
—which is the Key. 


A Morning Like This 


was much thinner, and a little pale. But 
he was very well dressed, in a quiet way 
which seemed to indicate both taste and ex- 
pense. Helen took him all in during one 
startled glance. He looked affluent, not at all 
down on his luck. She thought that he was 
staring at her rather strangely too. She saw 
him scan her rapidly from dangling cherries 
to patent-shod foot. Was she looking very 
shabby? Suddenly she was burningly conscious 
of the cheapness of her rep suit, the thinness 
of her shoes. Was Roy noticing them too? 

All he said was, “May I smoke?” Helen 
nodded. He drew out of his breast pocket a 
thin gold case. It looked like gold, anyway. 
He must be awfully well off. And she had 
failed. Some of the bloom seemed to be off 
the morning’s beauty. They sat silent, steal- 
ing furtive glances at each other. Roy looked 
queer. He wasn’t—he wasn’t pitying her, 
was he? 

The rosy baby paradise turned quite pale, 
poor little dear. And Helen felt cold all over. 
That was why he hadn’t written. He was 
ashamed of his old friends. Her cheeks sud- 
denly flamed. Now, out of pity, he might 
offer to help her. Out of pity... 

Helen said in a very cool little voice, “So 
you have succeeded, Roy? I’m glad.” 

He gave a start, and then a queer laugh. 

“Succeeded? Oh, yes! Yes. And you too?” 

Helen’s brain was working so calmly and 
clearly. None of your pity, none of your pity, 
Roy! 

“Oh, won-derfully! Haven’t you heard?” 

“No, I don’t think I have.” 

“Ah, probably not. Not many of my films 
are released over here. My—my largest public 
is in America, you know.” 

“You live in America, then?” 

“Oh yes. Hollywood. I have a rather delight- 
ful bungalow just opposite Mary Pickford’s.” 

“Really?” said Roy, giving a very good imi- 


| tation of the Sphinx. Was he believing it all, 


crnot? She could tell nothing by his face. He 
must believe it. 

Her pride relentlessly drove her on to fresh 
efforts. 

“J am over here on a holiday—strictly in- 
cognito, of course. Such a relief from the 


| terrible boredom of being a celebrity, you 


| know. 


One gets so tired of it after a while.” 
A little shrug, a lift of the eyebrow, a curve 
of the lip, indicated exactly how tired one got 
of it. 
Roy looked at her somberly. 
“T suppose one does,” he said slowly. 
Helen, feeling very cool and collected, idly 
swung her vanity case from one finger tip. It 
jingled as if it had been coached up to the part. 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Now, tell me about yourself,” she urged. 

Roy seemed to rouse himself. There was 
something of the old animation in his smile. 

“There isn’t much to tell, Helen. I am going 
to Deauville next month for a holiday.” 

“Lucky you!” Her playful assumption of 
envy was perfect. “I adore Deauville. The 
bathing there is so perfect, don’t you think? 
I expect you need a rest after all your writing.” 

“My writing?” Again he gave that odd, 
grating laugh. “Ah, yes; it’s a great strain. 
The public are vociferous creatures. They 
simply clamor for another book before my last 
has been out a month.” 

That seemed to amuse him. He laughed 
once more, then looked at Helen rather chal- 
lengingly, she thought. She said swiftly: 

“That’s the same with my films. I assure 
you we can’t turn them out quick enough to 
satisfy them. But I am fond of my public.” 

Film actresses always said that in interviews. 

Was Roy impressed? He just nodded, and 
fumbled for his cigarette case again. He 
brought out by mistake a leather wallet, 
simply bulging. As ke stuffed it back it 
crackled. The crisp crackle of treasury notes. 
Helen had to give her vanity case an extra 
loud jingle after that. 

The ticket collector shuffled up. Roy paid 
with an air. Then he turned to her and said 
earnestly: 

“T don’t expect that you’ve heard of my 
books very much in America. But they sell 
remarkably well over here. They want me to 
dramatize my latest novel, but—I don’t know.” 
He smiled, he shrugged. And Helen laughed. 

“Perhaps I may film ‘it! What is it called?” 

He seemed to hesitate a second; then he said, 
“‘ ‘Mirage,’ ” and laughed as if he were rather 
bitter over something, Helen thought. 

They chatted on, he of his books, his rooms 
in Jermyn Street, his new car; she drawing 
upon her imagination as to her films, the pearls 
she had just bought, and so on. All the time 
Helen was waiting for him to suggest a further 
meeting, but he never did. Only once did they 
touch on old times. 

Roy said: 

“Do you remember when we used to plan 
things together? You used to plan to become 
a great actress, I a great writer. Our dreams 
have come true, have they not?” 

Helen just said, “Yes,” in a very small 
voice. If she didn’t get away quickly she 
would make a fool of herself. She sprang to 
her feet. 

“Well, I must be off. I’m sailing for America 
tomorrow, you know, so there are any amount 
of things— Will you call a taxi for me? Lam 
lunching at the Savoy with Griflith—the 
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YOU’VE heard a lot about Miller tire 
mileage and Miller quality. If you have 
traveled far, you have heard Miller Geared- 
to-the-Road Cords discussed by motorists 
of many continents. 


The stronger, more flexible Miller less- 
ply tire far outlives and outserves heavy, 
bulky tires because it does not heat up and 
burn out quickly, due to internal friction, 
as does a stiff and bulky tire. The flexible 
Miller carcass is built in perfect balance. 
The net result is more tire service. 


But due to this fact, that Miller Tires are 
recognized as having set a standard for tire 


Start saving on tires to-day— 


buy Millers 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY of N. Y., Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


quality, motorists sometimes mistakenly 
assume that they are high priced. The 
facts are, that you can buy a Miller Quality 
Tire for the same money as you pay for 
other tires. 


That is why Miller users remain Miller 
users, and why more Miller Cords are sold 
every year. See a Miller dealer to-day. He 
can supply you the right cord for your car. 

— Regular Passenger Car 

or 

Miller Wedge Tread Regular Passenger Car Cords 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Full and Interchangeable 
Balloons 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Truck and Bus Cords 
Cord Type, Red and Gray Tubes - 


Miller Cords 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 
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cAssembled Diamond) 


FIRST RIVAL TO THE 
LARGE SINGLE DIAMOND 


A new achievement of craftsmanship—a 
precious stone of exquisite beauty—-thus 
the N-D-A assembled diamond has been 
characterized by society leaders, lovers of 
fine jewelry and connoisseurs. 

Sections of the finest genuine diamond are 
skilfully cut and fitted together, at scientifi- 
cally correct angles, in the shape of one 
single stone. 

There is even more beauty than you have 
found in the long loved solitaire. In appear- 
ance it is one stone. Yet it is possible to 
offer N-D-A to those who appreciate fine 
quality at a much lower price than the soli- 
taire of similar size and brilliance. 


Diamonds cut by the Eduard Van Dam face 
tories, in Holland—the finest in the world. 


PATENTS PENDING 
The exquisite N-D-A is offered by the better 
jewelry shops everywhere dina 
complete selection of platinum or white gold 
ring mountings. Also set into scarf-pins, 
bracclets, ear rings. Write for descriptive 


IT LOOKS LIKE ay, ONE STONE booklet or ask your jeweller. 
% 


The Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
is prepared to help you select the right school for your boy or girl. There is-no charge for this 
service, which is available to all readers. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Department, 119 West 40h Street, New York City 


WLDouglas 


$5 56,97 « §8 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 ’ 
Women of fashion should know that our women's 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 


NATIONAL DIAMOND ASSEMBLERS, INC, 
439 Fifth Avenue, New York 


= 
Smart ‘| | New 
Strap Pump ‘all Style 
Patent and black. W. L. DOUGLAS PEGGING Made in 
Suede one-strap pump $6.50 SHOES AT 7 YEARS OF AGE also light Russia calf, $7.00 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 

FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 

W.L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 

WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 0four storesin 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


SS W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. a 
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Griffith, you know. I want to fix up the last 
details of a new contract which I’m signing 
with him,” 

They strolled over the grass side by side. 


Roy explained, ‘only I happen to be lunchi 
with a friend of mine. Barrie—James Barrie, 
You may know him.” 

“Oh, but of course,” said Helen brightly. 
“There’s a taxi. Well, goog-by, Roy. So de- 
lighted to have seen you again. Helen Stanley, 
Hollywood, will always find me. The Savoy, 
please, driver.” 

In she got, taking care not to show the holes 
in her shoes, and sat down very firmly upon 
the shiny breadth of her skirt. Very brightly 
she smiled, and waved her hand. 

The taxi chugged away—away from the 
green trees, away from Roy. 

Helen’s upper lip crumpled, and she made 
a perfectly horrible face in her efforts to retain 
the last shreds of that bright smile. But it was 
no use. When one has wanted to cry for 
ages .. ‘ 

A few minutes later Helen blew her nose, 
put her head out of the window, and said: 

“Put me down at the corner of the road, 
please.” 

The sun had gone in. And the morning was 
nearly over . 

Roy, left to himself, went off to lunch. 

Evidently his dear friend James Barrie 


| patronized rather queer places, because he 


turned into a cheap A. B. C. He sat down by 
himself, and ordered a cup of coffee. As he 
drank it he thought of Helen. 

“Directly I saw her I knew that she had 
got on. That smart hat and dress and shoes. 
I simply couldn’t tell her. Helen always used 
to believe that I'd be a success . . . She 
might have offered to help me, too. No, I 
couldn’t possibly tell her. Thank God that I 
looked the part, anyway. This old suit has 
been decent once.” 

He stopped thinking of Helen. If he thought 
of her it would only make it worse. Idly, he 
took out his leather wallet. It was packed 
full of little slips of paper. Ea h one 
rr 


ead: 

“The Editor presents his compliments, and 
regrets——”” 

Roy laughed a little. 

“T shall have to get a scrap book some day, 
and paste them all in . . . Beastly coffee 
this is. Wish I could run to a boiled egg . . . 
Waitress, my bill, please.” 

When he*had paid it there was exactly 
one and tenpence three farthings left in his 
pocket. He took his hat and stick, and 
went out. 

At the corner of the street he met Helen. 

“Hull-oa,” he said, “I thought you were at 
the Savoy?” 

“T thought you were lunching with——”’ 

They stared at each other. Roy noticed 
that Helen had been crying. There was a split 
in the palm of her left glove. Helen stared at 
Roy. Why had he come out of an A. B. C.? 
Surely famous authors didn’t lunch in A. B. 
C.’s, did they? 

Suddenly comprehension drove the color 
into their cheeks, the light into their eyes. 

“Were you——?” began Roy. 

“Were you ?” began Helen. 

Their hands went out to each other. 

The baby paradise came to life again, and, 
squashed in the very small space between 


them, began to whimper, poor little love. 
But neither of them heard him. 

“So was I!” said Roy. 

“So was I!” said Helen. 

“Helen, darling—” 

“Oh, Roy—” 

A vulgar little errand boy winked at them, 
and made a suggestive and regrettable noise 
with his tongue, after which he announced, 
fortissimo, to the world, that they were correct 
in surmising that he had no bananas. 

The sun had gone in, and the air was gray. 
It began to rain. The lovely, lovely morning 
was over. 


But Helen and Roy did not notice. 


“T would have asked you to lunch with me,” 


= o> 
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At all vital points, you will 
find that metals and construc- 
tion of the good Maxwell are 
the same as in cars costing 
three to four times as much. 


In proportion to its weight 
and power, it is actually 
stronger than the most exe 
pensive cars built today. 


That’s a big thing for us to be 
able to say about a car of the 
good Maxwell price; and it is 
one of the Chrysler superi- 
orities that put Maxwell so 
far ahead of its own field. 


Yet it is only one of the 
sound, fundamental superi- 
orities which make us proud 
to be factors in its production. 
You have probably heard 
about Maxwell pick-up—how 
in a flat 8 seconds, it acceler- 
ates from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour. 


MA\WELL 


You are also probably ac- 
quainted with the fact that the 
simple device of a platform 
spring under the front end 
of the motor, combined with 
the balancing of reciprocat- 
ing parts to the fraction of 
an ounce, practically elimi- 
nates any sense of vibration. 


Are you aware, however, that 
all the way through the Max- 
well chassis, you find chrome 
nickel or other high grade 
alloy steel for those parts 
which must stand heavy 
stress and strain—just as in 
cars of highest price? 


The front axle, and all the 
parts on which depend the 
control of the car, are almost 
unreasonably over-strong. 
In tests, these axles are given 
three complete twists with- 
out a sign of fracture. 


One the 
Staunchest Cars Built Today 


A bull-dog for powerful 
pulling—this car; but it can’t 
pull too hard for transmission 
and rear axle. 


The steering knuckles, and 
the king pins upon which 
they turn, are of chrome 
nickel steel, heat-treated. 


The thoroughness of good 
Maxwell strength is well 
illustrated by the frame, 
which is unusually deep, and 
braced by six stout cross 
members. 


Good Maxwell strength, in a 
word, is a match for Maxwell 
performance and depend- 
ability. 

All these are a part of that 
complete and unusual good- 
ness which scores of thou- 
sands of owners declare 


- makes the good Maxwell the 


most care-free and economi- 
cal motor car they have ever 
possessed. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


MAXWELL 


‘The Good 
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Advocated by 
Medical Authorities 


Toast promotes mastication and thereby aids digestion 
of bread, “‘the staff of life."”. What could make a better 
breakfast than delicious, brown, crispy, piping hot 
toast. Medical authorities advocate it not only for 
the delicate in health, but for all. Now you can have 
toast every morning and for every meal, the equal of 
which you never before have tasted. 


Sterno has solved the problem. Sterno Canned Heat 
makes toast far superior to other methods. And to 
prove it to you, we offer you without charge, a Sterno 
Toaster to make toast quickly, easily, conveniently, to 
have it PIPING HOT RIGHT ON THE TABLE. 
No waiting, no running to the kitchen stove. 


Everybody, Everywhere, Needs Sterno 
Canned Heat 
It has hundreds of uses. Indoors or outdoors, all year 
around you can use it for cooking meals, heating water 
for shaving, or for the curling iron or sad iron. No 
matter what your walk in life, you_can enjoy its 
comforts, whether you are a traveler, farmer, 
teacher, nurse, office or shop worker, etc. 


GIVEN FREE 


octor, 


Canned Heat 


How to Get the Toaster Free 

If you are a user of Sterno Canned Heat, go to your 
dealer and buy six cans of Sterno. Send the six labels 
to us and a Sterno Toaster will be sent you at once. 
You can use it on any Sterno stove. 

If you have never used Sterno, for only 25c buy the 
folding Sterno Stove with can of Sterno and extin- 
guisher. Cut out and send us the name and phrase 
“Sterno folding stove for light housekeeping’ from the box 
and receive the Sterno Toaster. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


send to us direct for either the stove or the six cans of heat—or 
both at the following prices: Stove—U.S. 25c. Canada 35c. 


Canada 15¢ 
Write Letter or Send This Coupon 
OS Ws De AS Lous GA wis K 
, STERNO CORPORATION, Dept. 200 
B 9 East 37th Street, New York. 
3 Enclosed find six Sterno Canned Heat labels or 
3 name Sterno and phrase “Sterno folding stove 
3 for light housekeeping’’ from Sterno Stove Box 
3 for which I am to receive a Sterno Toaster. No 
3 charge. 
Name 


Address 
City 
DH This offer expires Nov. 30, 1924 


Ae 


State 
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The Soft Side of Hate 


(Continucd from page 99) 


While he was still in the throes of this embar- 
ressment she fell back on the timeworn subject 
of the weather. : 

“I reckon,” she was saying, “there’s a 
thunderstorm gathering in the mountains. 

“T reckon so,” he replied. 

“Why, yo’ are from Texas too,” she cried. 

“TI was raised on the Nueces,” he told her. 

“And I have kinfolks in that country.” She 
showed the happiness of her discovery in her 
eyes. They lingered at the table, talking of 
familiar places until the driver’s voice came 
to them bidding them to hesten forth. 

The mountains were turning deep purple in 
the twilight when they came out to resume 
their places in the stage. Northward and to 
the west great banks of black clouds were 
gathering; at intervals sharp crooked lines of 
lightning flashed across them; the rumble of 
the distant thunder was like a long roll. He 
glanced at the girl and noticed the dark circles 
of weariness beneath her eyes. 

“She’d like it better ef she was alone to- 
night,’”’ Wes Carter told himself. To her he 
said nothing, but when she had entered the 
coach, he climbed up beside the driver and 
settled down to make the best of it. 

Before they were half way over the pass the 
rain came, a desert downpour as fierce as the 
hot sunshine of the day, as sudden as a blow 
from behind. One moment they were in the 
sultry dusk; then, with no more warning than 
a brief puff of cool wind, the darkness descended 
upon them and the skies unloosed their floods. 
The air trembled with the crashing of the 
thunder. At times a report, mcre stunning 
than the others, seemed to shake the hills. 

The six horses stretched out in a wild 
gallop with gleaming sheets of water stream- 
ing from their backs. And once they saw 
thin rivulets of blue fire twining down 
the slope beside them, lapping the naked 
boulders. So for two hours they rode, with 
backs bent to the wrath of the elements, 
clinging to what holds they could find, while 
the old Concord reeled under them. With the 
passing of the storm there came a squall of 
hail, whipping their sodden garments to their 
skins, and a cold wind that left them shivering. 

But the endurance of Nature’s assaults had 
long since become a habit with Wes Carter. 
As a boy, riding night herd, he had grown 
used to the harsh anger of the elements. And 
in the passing of this day there had come to 
him something new. For the first time since 
he had left his father’s house, he realized that 
there were other things in life besides the hard 
joys and the grim purposes which had been 
his portion. Such few good women as he had 


seen in the wild country west of the Llano . 


Estacado were worn with work and hardship; 
somehow or other their presence had failed to 
impress him. Now the feeling that he had 
missed something was growing within him. 
With the loneliness which this awakening 
brought to him, there was a curious sense of 
isolation; it was as if this girl were of another 
world than his. 

During the long hours of darkness he moved 
but seldom. He was living over fragments of 
the afternoon. Now he was seeing his fellow 
passenger as he had first seen her with the 
smile upon her lips. The curtain beside her 
had shifted, allowing a ray of white hot sun- 
light to rest upon her hair, making a glowing 
aura of the wisps about the edges. The 
thought of her frailness brought with it a 
feeling of tenderness—a desire to serve, and 
to protect. 

“She shore is a long ways from home,” he 
told himself. “I reckon likely she is mighty 
lonely.” There came to him a wish that he 
could ease that loneliness. 

Once or twice as he sat there with bowed 
head and drooping shoulders, musing over 
these things, the aching of the old wound 
obtruded on his thoughts. Then her face 


would vanish and the face of Tom Pierce would 
appear before him. 

The wide plain was throbbing in the momj 
sunlight when they stopped for the next change 
of horses. 

“Tt sure was kind of yo’ to ride on top,” she 
o him, “and I am mighty thankful to yo’ 

or it.’ 

Two or three times during the morning the 
voice of the new driver drifted down to them 
in song. And once, hearing the tinkle of break- 
ing glass beside the road, Wes Carter looked 
out in time to see a whisky bottle flying into 
fragments against a rock. At high noon when 
they were coming forth from the stage station 
in the middle of the plain—their last stop 
before reaching Chiricahua—the man winked 
down at them from his seat. 

“Me,” he hiccupped, “I am the rose of 
Sharon an’ the lily of the valley.” 

Wes Carter climbed in silence to the seat 
beside him and took the reins from his hand. 
The hostlers had released the bridles and the 
six green mules that were to take them on to 
Chiricahua were leaping into their collars, 
before he spoke. 

“Ef yo’ don’t quit cussin’,” he said quietly, 
“Tl throw yo’ overboard.” Thereafter he 
centered his attention on the team, and the 
driver fell asleep peacetully among the mail 
sacks. 

The afternoon wore on. The mules were 
content to travel at a trot now. Wes Carter 
sat alone staring before him at the dusty 
wagon track. When the sun was swinging 
toward the summits of the dark ragged moun- 
tains ahead of them he glanced at the driver. 

“T reckon,” said he, ‘‘that yo’ are sober 
enough to handle the lines by this time.” He 
grasped him by the arm and shook him vigor- 
ously. The man yawned and rubbed his eyes. 

‘Well, you have made good time,” was his 
unabashed comment. He glanced over his 
shoulder and his face changed. “TI wisht you'd 
done a little better though.” Wes Carter 
turned his head. 

Behind them, showing dark against the 
pallid surface of the old dried lake bed, a cluster 
of specks was crawling toward them. The 
driver’s eyes grew narrow as he counted them. 

‘Eleven, as nigh as I can make it; and jedgin’ 
by the way they ride, the hull of ’em is bucks. 
San Carlos Apaches, I reckon, and they’re 
crowdin’ their ponies hard. They’ll aim to 
ketch us in the pass.” He took the reins. 

“Got any chewing tobacco?” he asked. 

“Why,” Wes Carter demanded as he brought 
forth the plug, “don’t yo’ whip up them 
mules?” The other shook his head. 

“The’s a mile steep climbing near the top. 
The best that I can do is save ’em fer the 
grade.” 

Now as they reached the canyon mouth 
where the road twined upward among low 
rounded knolls, Wes Carter looked behind 
again. Already the specks had grown larger; 
he could see the bobbing of the turbans in the 
bright sunlight. A moment later a curve had 
shut them out of sight. 

“How will they organize their game?” he 
asked. The driver flicked one of the mules. 

“They’ve got it figgered out to a gnat’s ear. 
The town lays over there acrost the summit. 
Ef we pull up on one of these here hills to make 
a stand, they’ll take their time becuz they 
know no one will hear the shooting and they 
will have till dark to clean us out. Ef we goon, 
they’ll jump us som’ers fu’ther up where the 
canyon is narrow; and they’ll aim to finish 
the job before help comes.” i 

“TI see,” Carter muttered. For some time 
now no more was said between them. 1 
mules toiled on; their sides were heaving, thin 
rivulets of sweat ran down their flanks. 


walls of the canyon were drawing in on either 


side. They rounded a turn where there was 
barely space for the wagon track beside the 
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The correct brush 


Look at this Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. First, notice the hole 
in the handle. A hook is furnished with every Pro-phy-lac-tic, to 
hang the brush upon. Second, each brush is marked with a sym- 
bol, so that you always know your own individual Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Third, the handle is curved, and the end tapered and beveled, so 
that it will reach behind all teeth. Fourth, each brush is marked 
hard, medium, or soft, so you can always get the kind of bristles 
you want. Fifth, bristle tufts are arranged to fit the curve of the 
jaw —the Pro-phy-lac-tic shape. Sixth, the large end tuft reaches 
and cleans the backs of the back teeth and the inner surfaces of 
all teeth. Seventh, remember 


the famous yellow box 


REG. (N y rfiy-lac 


MEDIUM Prs:phy 


THE TEETH AND CLEAN WK ONE OF THESE \DENTIFYING THE: LONG TUFT CLERNS THE BACK 
BETWEEN TWE TEETH WHERE DECAY STARTS. 3M SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON IIS HOOK AND.MNER SURFACES OF MLTHE TEETH: | 


“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DEAS REG IN USS. PAT. OF F. DRIES QUICKLY AND MINAS HAS ITS OWN PLACE 


GUARANTEE 


fac-tic otic MFG .CO- 
ECAYS.. 


FLORENCE MFG CO 
FLORENCE. MASS. 


These features were originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
Made in America by Americans. You can now buy a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush in any civilized community in the world. You should 
~ use a Pro-phy-lac-tic. It saves your teeth by really cleaning, and not 
merely brushing them. Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 


Prices in the United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby 25c. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Home 


OULD you like to turn 
spare hours into dol- 
lars? Would you like an 
independent business. of 
your own? Here is a new 
Way to earn monev, untike 
anything ever offered be- 
fore. There is no canvass- 
: ing, no tedious drudgery. 
Gapriel Andre Petit This is the most delight- 
A ful kind of work. And it 
pays amazingly well. Many have earned 
from $20 to $50 a week and more. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


The national organization known as 
Fireside Industries has openings for new 
members to decorate Art 
Novelties at home. You have 
only to follow the simple di- 
rections for decorating all 
kinds of fascinating articles, 
hand - painted candlesticks, 
plaques, picture frames, 
greeting cards, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, hand- 
painted furniture, batik and other beau- 
tiful art novelties. Under the wonder- 
fully simple method devised by our Art 
Director, Mr. Petit, even a child could 
do the work. Complete outfit furnished 
every member, free. 


Your Earnings Assured 


Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, in one hour and realizing a profit of $2.00! 
Best of all, we are sure that you can learn to 
do the work successfully. There is absolutely no 
risk, nothing to lose. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


No matter where you live you 
ean be one of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside Industries. 
Mail the coupon or write today 
for the beautiful illustrated 
Book that explains everything. 
We will send it FREE. But you 
must be prompt as new mem- 
bers are wanted at once; this 
golden opportunity may not 
come to you again. en- 
close 2c stamp to help pay 


postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 2311, Adrian, Mich. 


I FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 2311 

Adrian, Michigan 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industries 
whieh tells how I may earn money at home by 
Decorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your 
Money-Making Guarantee and special cooperative 
privileges and services. I enciose two cent stamp. 
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!stream’s dry bed. Before them the gulch 
| widened slightly and the road showed winding 
| along the flank of the mountain to the remote 
summit. 

“They'll make their rush afoot?” Wes 
Carter asked, and when the other nodded, 
“T’m going to hold the road,” he went on in an 
undertone; then he raised his voice, for the 
girl’s benefit. 

““My Winchester,” he called, “‘is on the seat. 
I wisht you’d hand it up. I want to try a shot 
at a road runner.” A moment later her arm 
appeared holding the weapon through the 
window. He leaped down beside the wagon 
track and took the rifle from her hand. “Much 
obliged,” he growled. The stage creaked on. 

Here where the flanks of the mountains drew 
away a cairn of granite boulders stood. Wes 
Carter climbed to its summit and sank down 
among the rocks. The creaking of the harness 
and the rasp of the iron tires was already grow- 
ing fainter. Save for himself and the receding 
stage the place was without any sign of life. 
He lay watching the spot below him where the 
mountains seemed to touch. The seconds 
dragged. Then suddenly the space down there 
beside the dried stream bed was filled with lean 
brown forms. Their black hair was slapping 
the warriors’ cheeks; their turbans were bob- 
bing in the sunlight as they came trotting on. 
The voice of Wes Carter’s rifle broke the 
silence. 

While the surrounding cliffs were bandying 
the sharp flat echoes of the first report, his 
finger pressed the trigger a second time; and 
before the smoke had drifted away from the 
muzzle, he fired again. And now the road was 
empty of all life. Only two limp forms re- 
mained where they had fallen to betray the 
fact that anyone had passed. The rocks in the 
stream bed held the secrets of where the others 
lay. 

Again the seconds dragged. The voice of 
the stage driver drifted down the canyon. The 
words were losing form and the crack of the 
whiplash was but a tiny snapping in the 
distance. 

Where the clumps of coarse bear grass and 
a few tufted yuccas rose beside the road, 
something was moving. Gradually Wes 
Carter’s eyes distinguished a bare brown 
back, sprinkled with pebbles and bits of dry 
earth, squirming along the stony slope like a 
rattlesnake. When he had drawn down his 
sights and fired, the boulders beside the wagon 
track blossomed with white smoke puffs. The 
bullets snarled above his head and kicked up 
handfuls of dust among the rocks where he 
was lying. Forms appeared, darting in zig- 
zag from one shelter to another, vanishing and 
flashing into sight again. 

There came a moment when the rush at- 
tained its climax; a moment when it seemed to 
him, as he lay there feeling the barrel of the 
rifle grow warm within his sweating fingers, 
scenting the acrid powder smoke that drifted 
past him from its flaming muzzle, that they 
were going to pass him in all certainty—that 
the next instant would see them whooping up 
the canyon to the steep grade where the coach 
was toiling toward the summit. And, in the 
ending of that moment, while he was still 
holding his narrowed eyes to the rear sight, 
seeking to catch across that little notch, some 
moving form outlined against the shifting 
bead—when he realized of a sudden that the 
rush was broken—there came to him a flash 
of clean joy. 

Silence had returned. Once it was broken 
by the distant rattle of wheels where the stage 
was tearing down the stony road beyond the 
summit. The Apaches had melted out of 
sight. For a long while there was no sign of 
any movement among the clumps of bear grass 
and the boulders. Wes Carter lay upon the 
crest of the little knoll waiting for them to show 
themselves again. He knew that when they 
came this time, he would be the only one whom 
they were seeking. He reloaded his rifle, took 
from his belt a handful of cartridges and laid 


them be:ide him. Then they came. 


During all that dres ry-interval while he hag 
lain there biding thcir attack, they had been: 
busy, every man of them, with grim intenem 
With deadly patience they had gone aboupe 
their task, creeping from each cover to {ham 
next; until the last warrior hed wriggled ou 
final hiding place and they held the little hill ® 
encircled. Now, breaking forth from the rogue 
which sheltered them, they flung away aif” 
idea of concealment or of safety; their 2 
purpese was to gain the summit of that d 
So, with the flashing of the first brown body 
in the sunlight, the overheated air becamemem 
a sudden hideous with the war yell; the lead 
slugs began to buzz among the granite bouldemme 
like angry wasps. Through the thin smoke 
wreath which rose before the muzzle of Him 
Winchester Wes Carter got a brief glimpse 
of a naked buck leaping toward the foot of fhiam 
slope. The weapon flamed; the frowsy Haine 
tossed wildly; the savage pitched headforemosie 
among a clump of candle cactus. In the ° 
passing of the instant another showed on #iam 


hill’s flank; and while he was pressing iam 
trigger, Wes heard the yells of others rushing © 
on him from behind. He turned his head gue 
He saw how they were closing in upon figs 
shelter from all sides. The rattle of thee 
rifles grew louder in his ears. His eyes became 
two pin points of blue; his lips made a straigiiaa 
line. To get as many as he could before them 
coming of the end—that was his only th 


And then, while he was in the midst of s 
ing down his lever for another shot, when 
nearest renegade was so close that he : 
see the beady eyes gleaming beneath the map 
of black hair, the uproar ceesed. a 

It was as abrupt as the snuffing out of@ 
candle. The Apaches had vanished like @ 
covey of frightened quail. The sound of rapid 
hoofbeats came down the pass. The rescues 
party were racing hard from Chiricahua, 

The place had resumed its silence. The 
heat rays quivered above three limp forms” 
lying asprawl at the kncll’s foot. Mysteriously, 
in the seme silence in which they had lain, the 
bodies disappeared. Somewhere among the 
boulders on the canyonside the living warriors 
in accordance with the old custom of their 
breed, were dragging away the dead. The 
noise of the approaching horses grew louder. 
Wes Carter raised himself from his shelter and 
felt the warmth of fresh blood on his arm. $o 
they found him with sleeve uprolled, examining 
the superficial hurt. 

““Creased me once an’ that was all,” he told 
them. “They shore be rotten shots.” And 
with that comment he dismissed the subject 
of the injury. But weariness born of the after- 
noon’s long ordeal had brought on a deeper 
pain. 

On the way across the summit Wes Carter 
felt the twinge of the old wound. The slug 
which Tom Pierce had left within his leg as a 
reminder of their bitter enmity had not pained 
him so much in months as it did now. Yet, as 
a reminder, it failed this time. He was thinking 
of other things when he came into the upper 
end of the new town’s wide street, where the 
waiting crowd was standing before the Wells 
Fargo office. He was seeing the face of his 
fellow passenger as he had seen it in the stage 
window when she had handed him the rifle. 

“T hope,” he told himself, ‘she didn’t get 
a-scared.” 

He felt a hand upon his elbow and now her 
voice was in his ears. 

“Qh, I am so thankful yo’ are safe!” The 
color was high in her cheeks; her eyes wexe 
wide with happiness. She took him by the 
hand. 

“Tt was the bravest thing!”’ She was tugging 
at his arm. ‘“Won’t yo’ please come? It’s 
only here next door—in the hotel.” The 
puzzled look had returned to his eyes; he mut- 
tered something, passing his tongue between 
his dry lips, striving to protest, yet at the 
same time following her. And so she took him 
down the street and into the musty office of 
the new hotel. : 

“My husband,” she was saying, “he just 
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‘AVE your boy or girl get a free Home Lighting Primer 
from school, the local electrical club or light company. 
It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains 


a complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and 
fully explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


Contest Among School Children 


All school children, 10 years of 
age or older, may enter the Home 
Lighting Contest. Local prizes 
will be awarded for the best es- 
says and the winning children 
are contestants for the $15,000 
model electrical home and col- 
lege scholarships. 


_ The Home Lighting Contest 
1s a cooperative educational ac- 
tivity sponsored and supported 
by the entire electrical in ustry, 
and is designed to give to the 


CY 


public, through the school chil- 
dren, a better knowledge of the 
use of electric light. 


Applied by the public this 
knowledge will be of great ben- 
efit. Homes will be brightened 
and made more beautiful by prop- 
erly shaded and correctly placed 
lights. Eyes that suffer from too 
bright or too little light will be 
relieved of strain, vision will 
improve and the result will be 
improved sight and better health. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


080 Fifth Avenue - - 


New York, N-Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRIZES 
First PrizE— 
$1 5,000 Model Electrical 
Home 
(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SECOND PrizEs— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
holarship in Ameri 

$1200 

University of accepted standard. 
Two THIRD PrizEs— 


1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two FourTH Prizes— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or 


Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two FirTH PrizEs— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in American or 


_ Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two Prizes— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


REMEMBER: To enter the Home 
Lighting Contest your child must ob- 
tain a copy of this “Home Lighting 
Primer” from school or your 
local electrical people. 
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Teach Your Wife 
How to Drive 


= 


al 


ES, it can be done—despite jokes to the contrary 
There’s 
teaching the average woman the details of driving, pro- 
vided you don’t lose your patience and scare her to death. 


in funny papers. 


No family will get full value out of an automobile 
until both the husband and wife can drive. 
to keep the car in a garage all day while you are at busi- 
Your wife ought to be using it. 
tours you'll find it very handy to have her spell you at 


ness. 


the wheel. 


Ray Sherman, editor of Motor, The Automotive Busi- 
ness Paper, says there are three things that every husband 
should first teach his wife when showing her how to 


operate a car. They are: 


1. A Car Does Not Have To Be Steered. Prove this by letting 
her sit beside you and hold the wheel while you keep control of gears 

This will cure her of an inclination to whirl the 

wheel and go zig-zagging from one side of the road to the other. 


and brakes. 


2. HowTo Stop. Keep her starting and then pushing down with 
both feet until it gets monotonous. 
and she'll never hit anything in traffic. 


3. How To Slip the Clutch. Show her how to get the feel of the 
clutch before it is entirely engaged, so that she can creep the car 

This will prevent her from taking out 

the back of the garage some bright morning, or nestling the 

radiator on a nearby rear bumper. 

Any one who can do these three things is ready for ordinary 

driving and can soon learn all the rest. 


along in small areas. 


Booklet No. 15, listed below, has thirty pages of driving informa- 
tion, fully illustrated. This will cost you only ten cents if ordered 
You can get the whole set of twenty for only $2.00. Fill out 
the coupon and send the proper amount in stamps. Also Cosmopoli- 
tan’s Auto Trails Atlas 6 x 9 with every highway in every state 


singly. 


marked, only forty cents. 


No. 1—Cold Weather Motoring. 

No. 2—The Tire Text Book. 

No. 3—A Guide to the Electrical System. 

No. 4—The Carbon Pest. 

No. 5—Does Your Insurance Really Protect 
You? 


No. 6—Storage Batteries and Spark Plugs. 
No. 7—Never Neglect Your Brakes. 

No. 8A Longer Life for Your Car. 

No. 9—The Well Kept Car. 

No. 
No. i—Vibration. 

No. 12—Valves. 

No. 13—The Feverish Engine. 
No. 14—Pleasant Touring. 

No. 15—Be a Better Driver. 
No. 16—The Misfiring Nuisance. 


10—The Curse of Faulty Oil Pumping. 


| Cesmepolitan Motoring Service 


little difficulty in 


It isn’t fair 


And on long 


A few hours of this practice 


iNo. 17—When the Fuel System Balks. 
No. 18—Advice for the Car Buyer. 

No. 19—The Power Transmission System. 
No. 20—When Your Car Needs Service. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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rode in to meet me. Only a few minutes 

he came. I left him here.” Her voice took ; 
deeper note of mingled joy and pride, “Q 
here he 

And then Wes Carter’s eyes met the eyes of 
his enemy. 

So these two stood staring at each other 
while she went on. And what she said they 
did not know. In that moment, while it py 
seeming to Tom Pierce as if the dead had 
to life; while Wes Carter was being shaken by 
emotions far deeper than astonishment, he 
voice came back to them, and suddenly 
both realized that a puzzled look was in he 
eyes. Then, awkwardly, each man put fort) 
his hand. Their palms met briefly; their face: 
remained wooden but the little drops of sweat 
were standing out upon their brows. 

And then, somehow—he did not know the 
manner of his going or the words he said— 
Wes Carter left the two of them. 

The crowd on the sidewalk had thinned, 
The fresh team was being hooked up; the new 
driver was on his seat; the stage was about to 
take its departure, when Tom Pierce cam: 
forth from the hotel. His step was slow; his 
face was heavy with gravity; there was no 
eagerness in his coming. But although his 
voice was flat, his eyes met Wes Carters 
fairly, as he asked the question which he had 
to ack. 

“Yo’ were lookin’ fer me?” 

“T was,” Wes Carter answered slowly; then 
he shook his head. ‘But I am not now.” 

And then he climbed into the stage. 


I'd Rob a Bank for 
Her 


(Continued from page 31) 


I had to work, of course, and so I did. But 
since all work done for pay was sordid, it 
made no difference what kind of work I did. 
Or so I believed! 

I got one kind of job after another, at ran- 
dom, indifferently; I walked into a factory, was 
hired—and presently, because of my indiffer- 
ence, was fired. 

One day, having been fired from my latest 
job, I wandered about town looking for an- 
other. Fortunately, I had on my best clothes. 
I stopped in front of a newspaper office, where 
there was a new press in the window. I won- 
dered if perhaps I could get a job washing the 
ink off the rollers. 

But, as it happened, the paper wanted a cub 
reporter—in fact, quite unknown to me, there 
had been a notice to that effect in the edition 
that I had just seen run off the press! So, when 
I appeared in the office looking for a job, it was 
supposed that I had come in answer to the 
notice—and, as such promptness and enter- 
prise promised well for my future as a reporter, 
I was hired as one, on the spot! ‘ 

It happened, also, that I had been working 
on the side, and for the joy of it, all these young 
years, at writing; so that I really knew how to 
write—and being a reporter gave me a chance 
to demonstrate my ability. 
never occurred to me that I might make a 
living that way. I was much surprised, and 
rather confused, to discover that work whic? 
I enjoyed doing was worth money to anybooy 
else! 

I was beginning, gradually, to get over mv 
fear of girls—a fear that had persisted ever 
since that time when I was afraid to confront 
little Margaret empty-handed. Oddly enowg’, 
because I had not been able to buy candy tof 
her, that aspect of the mutual relationship of 
the sexes came to have in my mind a terri"c 
importance. I thought that I would be de- 
spised by any young woman because I wes 
poor—because I would not be able to buy her 
presents. 

The truth was that I yearned to buy things 
for girls; and I imputed this desire—of which I 


It had simply. 
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Enclosed is 40c. for Auto Trails Atlas.... 

My car is..... 
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naware—to them. I was made uncom- 
Eesble by the thought that they wanted me 
to spend money on them. In truth, it was I 
gho wanted to! Nevertheless, in spite of my 
poverty and its fears, I fell in love, when I was 


“a 
whe | had golden hair. And I shyly indulged, 
with my limited means, my repressed passion 
for giving presents. There was a little florist’s 
shop, where daffodils—I suspect now that they 
were not in the freshest condition—could be 
had for ten cents a small bunch. And I gave 
her my favorite books of poems. . 

But of buying things for a girl there is no end; 
one does so desperately want to buy things that 
cost lots of money! As we walked along the 
street together, she would stop idly to look 
at the pretty things in the shop-windows, 
and it wrung my heart to think that I could 
not go in and buy them for her. 

In my secret heart I cherished the rash 
thought of our getting married. And, desper- 
ately, lasked my paper foraraise. Witha few 
more dollars a week, I figured to myself, I 
could just barely afford to get married. But 
instead—it was a time of financial depression, 
and I was the youngest reporter on the staff— 
I got fired. ; 

Toa boy in love that would be, in any case, a 
severe blow. But it was worse than that, to me. 
It was a humiliating disillusionment. I had 
dreamed of going to this golden-haired girl 
with the promise of a raise. I had counted 
upon it. I felt that I deserved it. And now, 
instead, I had nothing. I could not ask her to 
marry me. I could not even buy her a book of 
poems, or a bunch of daffodils. I was out of a 
job. I was, as I had always suspected myself 
to be, an incompetent weakling in the ways of 
the world—a failure. She would despise me, 
ifshe knew. Luckily, she didn’t know! 

As I had hidden myself, in my childhood, 
from that golden-haired little girl across the 
street, lest she call to me and I be forced te 
come before her empty-handed and ashamed, 
so I now ran away from my sweetheart . . . 
Ileft town to seek my fortune in a big city, and 
next year I heard that she was married—to 
some hateful youth who could buy her pretty 
things, no doubt! 

I have said that if I had my life to live over 
again, I would want to change that one 
incident which happened to me in childhood, 
by which my emotions about money were so 
long poisoned, and my attitude toward both 
work and love warped to a degree. And yet, 
ifit hadn’t happened, I should have been some- 
body else! I cherish these follies and’ miseries, 
now that I understand them. And now that I 
understand them, I am free of them. In under- 
standing them, I have lived my life over again, 
and differently. 

Tam not that scared boy who ran away from 
his sweetheart because he was afraid he would 
never be able to buy her all the pretty things 
she wanted. As a matter of fact, I am still 
poor, and always will be—because as soon as 
I get any money I immediately spend it on a 
girl; though, to be accurate, I should say The 
Girl, and add that these wild extravagances 
have for the most part consisted in paying 
iy house, and a baby, and things like 
. = _ a very agreeable form of poverty . . 

ere are moments, every once in a while, 
when I am rich—when a check arrives that 
according to our system of domestic finance is 
extra” and cannot be counted as a part of our 
lamily budget, but belongs strictly to me, to 
spend as I darn please. And I feel most 
notously extravagant when squandering these 
sums of money recklessly upon my sweet- 
heart, who, strangely enough—or perhaps 
Inevitably !—has golden hair. 

, Yes, I know now that it is essential to my 
appiness to buy my sweetheart pretty things 
~—and if necessary I would be tempted to rob 
a bank to buy them for her. But I would 
make, probably, as clumsy a bank-robber as I 
made a factory-hand—and, luckily, I do know 


ol to write! It serves the purpose even 
er, 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


‘ 


Day and Night 
in Dayton 


Day and night automobiles are being driven 
until they are worn out by the General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratories, at Dayton, O. 


Throughout the long steady grind, mate- 
rials and designs are analyzed; performance, 
wear and repairs are tabulated. Thus are 
discovered facts which point the way to 
the further improvement of General Motors 
cars and accessory products. 


The Research Laboratories, the largest of 
their kind, are made possible by the fact 
that General Motors is a family of many 
companies —all of which are served by 
the parent organization. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick Capmiac - CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
Oxpsmosite - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance Service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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iron drive gates and nobody goes or comes 
without passing under his observation. The 
discovery of this mysterious man on duty 
down there depressed me more than I’d be 


willing to admit. It makes the place seem 
more than ever like a jail. But a foolish idea 
has crept into my head. And I can’t get rid 
of it. I mean about all these precautions and 


watchings and withdrawals from the every- 


day world. I begin to feel they exist, not to 
keep something in, but to keep something out! 


Sunday the 19th—Now that Spring is here, 
Verlyna Visalia seems better in spirits, and 
even comes out now and then and paces 
moodily on the path of the sunken garden. 

_ She has, however, been having trouble with 

Sheava, who grows sulkier and more intractable 
every day. A few nights ago, indeed, Sheava 
escaped from the house, and a fine time we 
all had of it, combing the gardens and the 
shrubbery for that lost cub. Howden brought 
me a flashlight and dog whistle, and told me 
to go along the east wall. I was to blow for 
him if I saw anything. I found a garden rake 
and went poking through-the bushes, stopping 
short at every shadow, with my heart pounding 
at every sound of the wind in the trees and a 
tingle going up and down my spine at the 
rustle of every dead leaf along the ground. 

Howden found Sheava in the abandoned 
chicken coop, lying on his back and playing 
with an empty wire nest as a kitten plays with 
an empty spool. His mistress showed a ten- 
dency to laugh at us for all the ffiss and 
feathers we’d stirred up over her pet’s visit to a 
hen house. But I noticed today she wasn’t 
so quiet mannered when she discovered that 
Sheava had found her gray squirrel cloak 
where it hung in her closet and had torn it 
down and ripped it to shreds. Verlyna 
Visalia has, in fact, ordered Howden to get her 
a heavy dog whip. It’s about time, she’s 
announced, that this cub finds out who’s to 
be mistress round here .. . 


Saturday the 20th—Two months have 
dragged away and up until tonight everything 
has gone on about the same. But tonight, for 
some reason or other, Doctor Platner and my 
patient quarreled. I have an idea it was over 
Sheava. But I can’t be sure. At any rate, 
Doctor Platner is going to discontinue these 
fly by night visits of his. He has, however, 
given me the number of his private telephone 
and at eight every morning I’m to call him up. 

I might tell him tomorrow that my patient 
paced her room tonight for three solid hours 
exactly like a panther pacing its cage. But I 
don’t think I'll give my cool eyed Doctor that 
satisfaction. 

Much as I dislike this mottled cat thing that 
prowls around here, I must acknowledge that 
he’s growing into a beauty. He has lost his 
cub-like clumsiness and every move he makes 
now is graceful. There’s ‘actual splendor 
about his lithe body when his mistress lets him 
out in the garden and he bounds across a 
stretch of open space. He simply undulates, 
likes the waves of a smooth and oily sea. The 
blunt-nose look has gone from his face and his 
eyes have deepened in coloring. His pelt is 
truly wonderful, and I begin to understand the 
idly voluptuous delight Verlyna Visalia takes 
in smoothing it with her gold backed hair- 
brush. I’ve noticed that under the hide now 
you can see the running muscles rise and flex. 

Our Sheava, too, has developed a distaste 
to being handled. He is capricious and moody 
and has to be watched every moment of the 
time. His mistress, it’s plain to see, resents 
this. She still wants to baby the brute. She 
has taught him to leap through her arms. 
Yesterday she tried to tie a_herring-gull 
turban over his head. Sheava with great 


despatch ripped it to pieces. But his mistress 
“Won’t New York sit up,” 


was not angry. 
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The Cat 


(Continued from page 59) 


that foolish woman demanded, “when Sheava 
and I ride down Fifth Avenue on the same 
auto seat!” 


Sunday the 2nd—Another six weeks have 
slipped past. Until today nothing much hap- 
pened, except that the hot weather rather 
burned up my garden and my g. p. has twice 
made me ridiculous gifts of jewelry. But the 
heat, I think, has got on everybody’s nerves. 
And there was a real outburst here this after- 
noon. Somebody about two weeks ago sent 
Verlyna Visalia a Pomeranian pup. I’m not 
sure but I have a vague suspicion it was 
Doctor Platner. My patient was never greatly 
taken with the pup. There were even orders 
that it should always be kept downstairs. But 
this afternoon Sheava got loose—and the 
trouble began. We were all started off on the 
customary mad hunt. Howden, as usual, was 
the first to discover him. This time he turned 
out to be stealthily stalking something, which 
turned out to be the Pom. I heard Howden’s 
shout and when I got up to him I saw the man 
strike the crouching leopard cub on the back. 
He used a pick handle, and struck with all his 
strength. But it didn’t keep Sheava from 
springing. 

The pup was dead, of course, before any of 
us could do anything. And there was no way 
of keeping the news from Miss Visalia. 

She was terrible in her rage. She turned 
white, and said there’d be no more of this kind 
of work. Then she shut Sheava in her room 
and got the heavy dog whip. She wasn’t in the 
least afraid of the animal, even when he’d try 
to spring at her. She lashed him unmercifully. 
She lashed him across the back, across the neck, 
across the face. When the whip stung his 
haunches he’d turn quickly and try to lick 
first one wound and then another. But the 
whip never stopped. It writhed about the 
snarling nose. It flayed the glowering green 
eyes. It cut until the blood showed in places. 
And this kept up until the leopard cub could 
only claw blindly at the air, whining and cring- 
ing. He finally gave up and groveled on the 
floor, loose lipped and drooling, whimpering 
for mercy. 

I hated to see it, and I hated to see that 
woman’s face, so white with passion. ‘“That’s 
something he’ll remember,” she said, coolly 
enough, when it was all over. And it’s some- 
thing I’ll remember, I’m afraid, much longer 
thatI wantto . . . But I’ve found Howden’s 
pick handle and quietly carried it off upstairs 
and hidden it behind my closet door. I feel 
safer with it there. 


Thursday the 6th—My patient, during the 
last three days, has not been resting well. She 
calls out in her sleep and last night I distinctly 
heard the name of Patoso again. That 
prompted me to make a suggestion today. I 
took the bull by the horns and asked why we 
shouldn’t all have a change of scene, why we 
shouldn’t try a few weeks up at Lake Placid 
or even ten days down at Brielle. 

My patient said it was quite out of the ques- 
tion. I naturally asked her why. And then 
she studied me for a few minutes, after which 
she began to talk. She told me she was there 
because her life had, been threatened. There 
was a man somewhere out in the world who’d 
sworn to kill her, a passionate and reckless man 
who’d stop at nothing. But luckily he was 
dying. Almost a year ago they’d told her he’d 
have only a few months more. 

I asked her why he should be dying. I 
really wanted to work my way closer to this 
mental delusion of hers, this megalomania 
which persuaded her men were going down 
like nine pins because of her beauty. She 
studied me again with those abstracted eyes of 
hers, and said that he’d once shot himself 
through the breast, and had tried in a moment 
of depression to commit suicide. He had 


missed his heart but the wound in the lung 
had brought on tuberculosis. He’d never 
recover. But always, so long as he was alive, 
she’d be afraid of him. 

I took it with a good sized grain of 
And I’m still inclined to take it that way, = 
seen these nervous cases before. And Tve 
had more than one tall yarn dished up to me 
on the platter of plausibility. It shapes up, 
to me, as the excessive vanity of the Woman 
morbidly feeding itself on evidences of her oy 
importance, 


Sunday the 1roth—Now that autumn is her 
again and the days are growing shorter and the 
night wind whines in the pine trees, I find 
myself getting unaccountably restless. I'll he 
glad when I can break away. I don’t altogether 
like the way Sheava has been acting the last 
few days. In the morning when I telephone to 
Doctor Platner I intend to tell him so, It’s 
beginning to get on my nerves, having that 
musky scented jungle pet under the same roof 
with me. Sometimes, when for an endless 
stretch of time he lies crouched down ona rug, 
tense and taut and motionless and ready to 
spring, yet never springing, I want to stand up 
and scream. 


Tuesday the 19th—The unexpected has hap- 
pened. My case, apparently, will be over 
sooner than I looked for. La comeda a finita, 
as Verlyna Visalia remarked. For this morning 
she received a newspaper from Mexico City 
announcing the death of Julio Patoso. She’s 
like a woman reborn. She’s had her trunks 
hauled out and even called up Doctor Platner. 
He’s to come out Sunday. And there was 
actually color in her face when she hung up 
the receiver. Ichikama himself, for once in 
his life, has become garrulous. And my 
patient dressed without my help today. She's 
suggested, in fact, that we try a hike over the 
hills tomorrow. Even a well trained nurse, 
I’m forced to admit, can occasionally be wrong 
in her diagnosis! 


Thursday the 21st—We didn’t after all have 
our walk over the hills. Something sadly 
different to that has occurred. 

Just after breakfast my patient, who'd 
been going over her gowns, said she wanted 
Sheava brought to her room. I remembered a 
convenient task downstairs when Howden 
was told to bring the brute in, for I’ve been 
more than ever afraid of Sheava lately. 

I don’t know how it started. I don’t sup- 
pose anybody ever will know. But I’d come up- 
stairs again and was just swinging the linen 
closet door shut when I heard that repeated 
shrill scream from Verlyna Visalia’s room. I 
knew something was happening, something I 
dreaded to face. But I had sense enough to 
run to the stair banister and shout down to 
Ichikama, calling frantically for him to come, 
for Howden to come, for anybody to come. 
That craven Jap must have heard me. But he 
neither answered nor appeared. So I set my 
teeth and ran back to my patient’s room and 
swung open the door. 

I saw her standing there with her back to 
the wall. She still held the heavy whip in her 
hand. But her face was white and her eye: 
wide and staring. On her bare shoulders I 
could see two narrow streaks of blood running 
down towards her breasts. In the center o! 
the floor I could see the leopard. He was 
crouched low on the rug with his lean body 
taut and his tail moving slowly from side to 
side. I could see that he was ready to spring. 

And something told me that if he did it 
would be terrible this time. So I ran to the 
closet where I’d hidden away my pick handle. 
I’d no idea of exactly what to do. But itsan 


instinct with a trained nurse to protect her 
patient. Without stopping to reason out why, 
I raised my pick handle and brought it down 
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‘ ‘Roses and jasmin intermingled in an old- 
fashioned garden— 
Mid-summer dreams wafted to skies of 
cerulean blue— 
Languorous clouds, drifting, drifting— 
f The golden glint of a butterfly’s wing— 
The silent song of the Infinite— 


AZUREA is the perfume-harmony fitting 


the sensitive girl of intense sympathies. 

i 4 wt Her eyes are like pansies, her skin knows 

ate the lustre of pearl, the glow of coral—her 

= , hair is chestnut burnished with sunshine, 

7 her lips curve tenderly —and AZUREA 

accents the understanding of her gaze, 
the gracious music of her voice. 
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iron drive gates and nobody goes or comes 
without passing under his observation. The 
discovery of this mysterious man on duty 
down there depressed me more than I’d be 
willing to admit. It makes the place seem 
more than ever like a jail. But a foolish idea 
has crept into my head. And I can’t get rid 
of it. I mean about all these precautions and 


watchings and withdrawals from the every- 


day world. I begin to feel they exist, not to 
keep something in, but to keep something out! 


Sunday the 1roth—Now that Spring is here, 
Verlyna Visalia seems better in spirits, and 
even comes out now and then and paces 
moodily on the path of the sunken garden. 

She has, however, been having trouble with 
Sheava, who grows sulkier and more intractable 
every day. A few nights ago, indeed, Sheava 
escaped from the house, and a fine time we 
all had of it, combing the gardens and the 
shrubbery for that lost cub. Howden brought 
me a flashlight and dog whistle, and told me 
to go along the east wall. I was to blow for 
him if I saw anything. I found a garden rake 
and went poking through-the bushes, stopping 
short at every shadow, with my heart pounding 
at every sound of the wind in the trees and a 
tingle going up and down my spine at the 
rustle of every dead leaf along the ground. 

Howden found Sheava in the abandoned 
chicken coop, lying on his back and playing 
with an empty wire nest as a kitten plays with 
an empty spool. His mistress showed a ten- 
dency to laugh at us for all the ffiss and 
feathers we’d stirred up over her pet’s visit to a 
hen house. But I noticed today she wasn’t 
so quiet mannered when she discovered that 
Sheava had found her gray squirrel cloak 
where it hung in her closet and had torn it 
down and ripped it to shreds. Verlyna 
Visalia has, in fact, ordered Howden to get her 
a heavy dog whip. It’s about time, she’s 
announced, that this cub finds out who’s to 
be mistress round here .. . 


Saturday the 20th—Two months have 
dragged away and up until tonight everything 
has gone on about the same. But tonight, for 
some reason or other, Doctor Platner and my 
patient quarreled. I have an idea it was over 
Sheava. But I can’t be sure. At any rate, 
Doctor Platner is going to discontinue these 
fly by night visits of his. He has, however, 
given me the number of his private telephone 
and at eight every morning I’m to call him up. 

I might tell him tomorrow that my patient 
paced her room tonight for three solid hours 
exactly like a panther pacing its cage. But I 
don’t think I'll give my cool eyed Doctor that 
satisfaction. 

Much as I dislike this mottled cat thing that 
prowls around here, I must acknowledge that 
he’s growing into a beauty. He has lost his 
cub-like clumsiness and every move he makes 
now is graceful. There’s ‘actual splendor 
about his lithe body when his mistress lets him 
out in the garden and he bounds across a 
stretch of open space. He simply undulates, 
likes the waves of a smooth and oily sea. The 
blunt-nose look has gone from his face and his 
eyes have deepened in coloring. His pelt is 
truly wonderful, and I begin to understand the 
idly voluptuous delight Verlyna Visalia takes 
in smoothing it with her gold backed hair- 
brush. I’ve noticed that under the hide now 
you can see the running muscles rise and flex. 

Our Sheava, too, has developed a distaste 
to being handled. He is capricious and moody 
and has to be watched every moment of the 
time. His mistress, it’s plain to see, resents 
this. She still wants to baby the brute. She 
has taught him to leap through her arms. 
Yesterday she tried to tie a herring-gull 
turban over his head. Sheava with great 
despatch ripped it to pieces. But his mistress 
was not angry. “Won’t New York sit up,” 


The Cat 


(Continued from page 59) 


that foolish woman demanded, ‘when Sheava 
and I ride down Fifth Avenue on the same 
auto seat!’ 


Sunday the 2nd—Another six weeks have 
slipped past. Until today nothing much hap- 
pened, except that the hot weather rather 
burned up my garden and my g. p. has twice 
made me ridiculous gifts of jewelry. But the 
heat, I think, has got on everybody’s nerves. 
And there was a real outburst here this after- 
noon. Somebody about two weeks ago sent 
Verlyna Visalia a Pomeranian pup. I’m not 
sure but I have a vague suspicion it was 
Doctor Platner. My patient was never greatly 
taken with the pup. There were even orders 
that it should always be kept downstairs. But 
this afternoon Sheava got loose—and the 
trouble began. We were all started off on the 
customary mad hunt. Howden, as usual, was 
the first to discover him. This time he turned 
out to be stealthily stalking something, which 
turned out to be the Pom. I heard Howden’s 
shout and when I got up to him I saw the man 
strike the crouching leopard cub on the back. 
He used a pick handle, and struck with all his 
strength. But it didn’t keep Sheava from 
springing. 

The pup was dead, of course, before any of 
us could do anything. And there was no way 
of keeping the news from Miss Visalia. 

She was terrible in her rage. She turned 
white, and said there’d be no more of this kind 
of work. Then she shut Sheava in her room 
and got the heavy dog whip. She wasn’t in the 
least afraid of the animal, even when he’d try 
to spring at her. She lashed him unmercifully. 
She lashed him across the back, across the neck, 
across the face. When the whip stung his 
haunches he’d turn quickly and try to lick 
first one wound and then another. But the 
whip never stopped. It writhed about the 
snarling nose. It flayed the glowering green 
eyes. It cut until the blood showed in places. 
And this kept up until the leopard cub could 
only claw blindly at the air, whining and cring- 
ing. He finally gave up and groveled on the 
floor, loose lipped and drooling, whimpering 
for mercy. 

I hated to see it, and I hated to see that 
woman’s face, so white with passion. ‘That’s 
something he’ll remember,” she said, coolly 
enough, when it was all over. And it’s some- 
thing I’ll remember, I’m afraid, much longer 
thatI wantto . . . But I’ve found Howden’s 
pick handle and quietly carried it off upstairs 
and hidden it behind my closet door. I feel 
safer with it there. 


Thursday the 6th—My patient, during the 
last three days, has not been resting well. She 
calls out in her sleep and last night I distinctly 
heard the name of Patoso again. That 
prompted me to make a suggestion today. I 
took the bull by the horns and asked why we 
shouldn’t all have a change of scene, why we 
shouldn’t try a few weeks up at Lake Placid 
or even ten days down at Brielle. 

My patient said it was quite out of the ques- 
tion. I naturally asked her why. And then 
she studied me for a few minutes, after which 
she began to talk. She told me she was there 
because her life had been threatened. There 
was a man somewhere out in the world who’d 
sworn to kill her, a passionate and reckless man 
who’d stop at nothing. But luckily he was 
dying. Almost a year ago they’d told her he’d 
have only a few months more. 

I asked her why he should be dying. I 
really wanted to work my way closer to this 
mental delusion of hers, this megalomania 
which persuaded her men were going down 
like nine pins because of her beauty. She 
studied me again with those abstracted eyes of 
hers, and said that he’d once shot himself 
through the breast, and had tried in a moment 
of depression to commit suicide. He had 
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missed his heart but the wound in the lung 
had brought on tuberculosis. He’d never 
recover. But always, so long as he was alive, 
she’d be afraid of him. 

I took it with a good sized grain of salt 
And I’m still inclined to take it that way. Dye 
seen these nervous cases before. And Pye 
had more than one tall yarn dished up to me 
on the platter of plausibility. It shapes up, 
to me, as the excessive vanity of the woman 
morbidly feeding itself on evidences of her oyp 
importance. 


Sunday the roth—Now that autumn is hex 
again and the days are growing shorter and the 
night wind whines in the pine trees, I find 
myself getting unaccountably restless. T’'ll he 
glad when I can break away. I don’t altogether 
like the way Sheava has been acting the last 
few days. In the morning when I telephone to 
Doctor Platner I intend to tell him so, If’ 
beginning to get on my nerves, having that 
musky scented jungle pet under the same roof 
with me. Sometimes, when for an endless 
stretch of time he lies crouched down ona mug, 
tense and taut and motionless and ready to 
spring, yet never springing, I want to stand up 
and scream. 


Tuesday the 19th—The unexpected has hap- 
pened. My case, apparently, will be over 
sooner than I looked for. La comeda a funila, 
as Verlyna Visalia remarked. For this moming 
she received a newspaper from Mexico City 
announcing the death of Julio Patoso. She's 
like a woman reborn. She’s had her trunks 
hauled out and even called up Doctor Platner. 
He’s to come out Sunday. And there was 
actually color in her face when she hung up 
the receiver. Ichikama himself, for once in 
his life, has become garrulous. And my 
patient dressed without my help today. She's 
suggested, in fact, that we try a hike over the 
hills tomorrow. Even a well trained nurse, 
I’m forced to admit, can occasionally be wrong 
in her diagnosis! 


Thursday the 21st—We didn’t after all have 
our walk over the hills. Something sadly 
different to that has occurred. 

Just after breakfast my patient, who'd 
been going over her gowns, said she wanted 
Sheava brought to her room. I remembereda 
convenient task downstairs when Howden 
was told to bring the brute in, for I’ve been 
more than ever afraid of Sheava lately. ' 

I don’t know how it started. I don’t sup- 
pose anybody ever will know. But I’d come up- 
stairs again and was just swinging the linen 
closet door shut when I heard that repeated 
shrill scream from Verlyna Visalia’s room. 
knew something was happening, something I 
dreaded to face. But I had sense enough to 
run to the stair banister and shout down to 
Ichikama, calling frantically for him to come, 
for Howden to come, for anybody to come. 
That craven Jap must have heard me. But he 
neither answered nor appeared. So I set my 
teeth and ran back to my patient’s room and 
swung open the door. 

I saw her standing there with her back to 
the wall. She still held the heavy whip in her 
hand. But her face was white and her eye 
wide and staring. On her bare shoulders J 
could see two narrow streaks of blood running 
down towards her breasts. In the center 0! 
the floor I could see the leopard. He was 
crouched low on the rug with his lean body 
taut and his tail moving slowly from side to 
side. I could see that he was ready to spring. 

And something told me that if he did it 
would be. terrible this time. So I ran to the 
closet where I’d hidden away my pick handle. 
T’d no idea of exactly what to do. But its am 
instinct with a trained nurse to protect her 
patient. Without stopping to reason out why; 
I raised my pick handle and brought it down 
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“Three Gnturies 
Be auty Secrets 


The Fouse of PIVER, Paris— 
oldest, largest and most distin- 
guished Parfumerie of France— 
have just published a charmingly 
illustrated and authoritative book- 
let entitled “Three (Centuries of 
Beauty Secrets.” It is a most com- 
plete and comprehensive guide to 
modern beauty in the personalized 
uses of Parfums, Poudres, Rouges, 

chets, and other Toilettries. 
This booklet, which is a compli- 
ment to the beautiful women of 
America, from the exclusive 
SHouse of “PIVER, ‘Paris, will 

sent you free upon request. 


‘Roses and jasmin intermingled in an old- 
fashioned garden— 

Mid-summer dreams wafted to skies of 
cerulean blue— 

Languorous clouds, drifting, drifting— 

The golden glint of a butterfly’s wing— 

The silent song of the Infinite— 


AZUREA is the perfume-harmony fitting 
the sensitive girl of intense sympathies. 
Her eyes are like pansies, her skin knows 
the lustre of pearl, the glow of coral—her 
hair is chestnut burnished with sunshine, 
her lips curve tenderly— and AZUREA 
accents the understanding of her gaze, 
the gracious music of her voice. 
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TANDARD four-row keyboard! Of- 
fice sturdiness! As wide as the heav- 
ier makes, but built lower. Corona now 
brings you, forthe first time in typewriter 
history, a model that meets every office 
requirement—and yet is portable. 


It is light to the touch, quiet to the ear, 
a delight to the eye. Every time-saving 
featureisthere, from self-spacingcarriage 
return to 12-yard self-reversing ribbon. 
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with all my strength on that cowering lean 
back. I might as well have os a pillow. 
That crouching big cat paid no attention to 
my blows. It was plainly a matter of personal 
hate, a matter between him and the woman 
against the wal’. é 

I was still pounding at him when he sprang. 
Both he and the woman seemed to scream 
together, in a cry oddly alike, as he leaped 
high, for her throat, for her face. And they 
fought and went down together, a flurry of 
white and yellow. 

It sickened me. But I remembered that all 
such brutes feared fire, could be fought with 
fire. And I remembered the bottle of grain 
alcohol on my supply table. So I ran for the 
bottle and caught up on my way a pair of silk 
stockings and twisted them around one end of 
my pick handle. Then I drenched them with 
the spirits. My hands were shaking so that I 
had trouble in lighting a match. But once I’d 
touched the flame to that dripping mop it 
caught fire. I held this against the maddened 
brute’s body. I slashed his writhing back with 
it. I kept at him until the smell of scorching 
fur became sickening. 

But he never let go. I could see his flexed 
body quiver with pain. But he never turned 
round to me. I could hear him gag with the 
fumes. But he refused to release his hold. 

Then I lost my head at the horror of it all. 
I think I began to scream. I was beating 
foolishly at the mottled yellow haunches when 
Howden came on the run and pushed me to 
one side. He had a blunt blue automatic pistol 
in his hand, and he dropped on one knee close 
beside the two faces that lay so close together. 
I could see him push the blunt barrel close in 
against the furred body, just at the base of the 
straining neck. 

It made less noise than I e ted when he 
pulled the trigger. But he’d been sensible 
about it. There was no need for a second shot. 

My voice was still shaking when I telephoned 
for the local doctor and also to Doctor Platner. 
When I got back to my patient’s room I found 


that Howden had lifted her up on the bed. 
He’d put a towel over her face, and for a 
moment I thought she was dead. But I soon 
found her pulse and got busy on my first aid 
work. When, to give respiration a decent 
chance, I lifted away the towel, I understood 
why Howden had placed it there. But I didn’t 
understand, at the moment, what Doctor 
Platner meant when I met him breathless on 
the stairway nalf an hour later and he gasped: 
“So our dead Patoso wins, after all!’ 


Sunday the 8th—After all my waiting this 
case has at last become an interesting one. 
Doctor Platner is doing one of the neatest 
pieces of surgery I ever clapped eyes on. Two 
weeks ago a section of flesh shaped to the 
form of a lower lip was cut on Verlyna 
Visalia’s forearm and a grafting juncture made 
with the lip base. The arm was then bound 
up about the head and held there until the 
graft seemed assured. Today, when we care- 
fully took away the dressings, enough adher- 
ence had taken place so that the section could 
severed from the forearm and shaped like a 
ip. 

Phe same procedure will now be followed in 
restoring the right half of the upper lip. Then 
as soon as our patient is strong enough for 
another yep he’ll cut a piece of healthy 
cartilage from one of the ribs at the juncture 
with the breastbone and with it build up the 
nose, slitting the skin and drawing it over the 
bone as the healing process goes on. 

The skin grafting along the torn cheek flaps 
has been really wonderful. It’ll leave scarcely 
a mark. And this afternoon that magic 
fingered surgeon told his patient he was making 
her back into the most beautiful woman in the 
world. But I noticed two tears run down the 
white cheeks with the stitch scars still in them. 
Then she reached for his hand and hung on to 
it for dear life. And then, right in front of 
me, he so far forgot himself as to push back 
that still gorgeous hair of hers and kiss her on 
the forehead. 


My Difference 


with Kitchener 


(Continued from page 61) 


modern ideas, and perhaps in some ways be- 
cause of it, played a greater part in gathering 
together the growing strength of the British 
Empire for a time of trial which few could fore- 
see and none could measure, than any other 
historic figure that can be cited. I remember 
well the old-world courtesy with which he met 
me at the door. 

“T have been keenly interested in your book. 
Thave read it with pleasure and, if I may say 
$0, with admiration not only for its matter but 
for its style. The debates in both Houses of 
Parliament about the Indian frontier policy 
have been acrimonious; much misunderstand- 
ing has confused them. I, myself, have been 
able to form a truer picture of the kind of 
fighting that has been going on in these frontier 

ys from your writings than from any other 
documents which it has been my duty to read.” 

I thought twenty minutes would be about 
the limit of my favor which I had by no means 
the intention to outrun, and I accordingly 
made as if to depart after that period had ex- 
or But he kept me for over half an hour, 

‘ore he finally conducted me to the door. 
In ppesting he told me I reminded him of my 
father and added, “If there is anything at any 
time that I can do which would be of assistance 
to you, pray do not fail to let me know.” 

When I got back to my home I pondered long 
and anxiously over this parting invitation. I 
did not want to put the old Lord to trouble on 
My account. On the other hand it seemed to 
me that the merest indication on his part would 
suffice to secure me what at that time I desired 
Most of all in the world. 

_Accordingly, after several days’ considera- 
tion, I had recourse to Sir Schomberg Mac- 
Donnell whom I had seen and met in social 


circles since I was a child. By then it was 
the third week in July. There seemed ab- 
tsolutely no other way. of reaching the 
Atbara Army before the advance to Khartum 
began. I sought him out late one evening 
and found him dressing for dinner. Would the 
Prime Minister send a telegram to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener? The War Office had recommended 
me; my regiment had given me leave; the 
Twenty-first Lancers were quite willing to 
accept me; there was no other obstacle of any 
sort or kind. Was it asking too much? Would 
he find out tentatively how Lord Salisbury 
felt about it? 

“T am sure he will do his best,” he said. 
“He is very pleased with you, but he won’t 
go beyond a certain point. He may be willing 
to ask the question in such a way as to indicate 
what he would like the answer to be. You 
must not expect him to press it if the answer 
is unfavorable.” 

I said I would be quite content with this. 

“Tl do it at once,’ said this gallant man 
and off he went, discarding his dinner party, 
in search of his chief. Before darkness closed 
a telegram had gone to the Sirdar to the 
effect that while of course Lord Salisbury 
would not think of interfering with the Sirdar’s 
wishes or discretion in the matter of subordi- 
nate appointments, he would be very pleased 
on personal grounds, if my wish to take part 
in the impending operations could without 
disadvantage to the public service be acceded 
to. Swiftly, by return wire came the answer. 
Sir Herbert Kitchener had already all the 
officers he required and if any vacancies oc- 
curred there were others whom he would be 
bound to prefer before me. 

This sour intimation was in due course 


While ‘one woman 
has g_cglendar. that 
is_crowtled with in- 


invited to go out? 
she is lonely all 
day long. 


Which of 
these women 
has learned the secret of 
Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


Two WOMEN live in neighboring homes. They 
are the same age. heir husbands’ incomes are 
about equal. They seem to have the same chance of 
social success and happiness. 
nd yet, one of these women is invited seldom to 

out. She belongs to no set or club or society. She is Poh 
all day long. 

The other woman is always the center of a group of 
friends. Her calendar is full of engagements. She is 
sought after as a guest and admired as hostess. 


Make Her Secret Your Own 


Her secret is very simple. She has learned how to attract 
people. She has read many things. Her mind is keen 
and alert, and people feel instinctively that she is worth 
knowing. 

Any woman who knows something of literature and 
science, of travel and biography, will find herself becoming 
more and more attractive. ; 

“T can understand that,” you may say, “but I have no 
chance now to go to college. 1 cannot spend long hours 
in a library, nor afford to buy hundreds of books.” 

None of these things is necessary. It is possible to 
secure, all at once and at very small expense, the few 
great books that enable anyone to think clearly and talk 
well. You will understand how this is possible the 
aeons Je have read a wonderfully interesting book 
called “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” which gives you the 
contents, and purpose of the most famous library 


in the wor! 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The little book is free. It tells how Dr. Eliot put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf (sometimes called The Harvard Classics) 
“the essentials of a liberal education”; and how he has 
so arranged it with reading courses and notes that even 
fifteen minutes a day are enough to give you the broad 
knowledge of life and literature, the cultivated view- 
point that every university strives to give. 

If you bought them one by one, these great books 
would cost you hundreds of 


available, in a variety of beautiful bindings, at a cost so 
low and on terms so easy that the price need not be a 
factor in the mind of anyone. 

Every reader of this page is invited to have 
a free copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” It 
will be sent ly mail 
postpaid, and does not 
obligate you in any 
way. Merely tear off 
this. coupon and mail 
it now. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St.. New York City 


By. mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most 


famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and con- 
taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard. 
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Don’t depend on luck —Use 
WEED CHAINS 


and obtain maximum brake - power 


N wet weather, the action of the best. brakes, 
two or four, does not give protection if tires are 


not equipped with Weed Chains. 


Wet rubber is always slippery and treacherous. 
Use Weed Chains and guard against that danger- 
ous forward skid or slip that defeats the action of 
the best brakes. 


Weed Chains to fit Balloon, Cord and Fabric 


tires are sold in garages, auto accessory stores and 
hardware stores. Remember the name WEED is 
plainly stamped on every hook. 


It takes but a moment to put on WEED CHAINS 


Lay chai: heel with hooks Start car forward just enough Hook chains as tightly 
under front part of wheel. Do Not Anchor 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY,ic. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. yi BS 
District Sales Offices : 

Boston NewYork SanFrancisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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conveyed to me. If I had been found wanting 
at this moment in perseverance, I should 
certainly never have shared in the amazing 
— of the Battle of Omdurman. But.in 
the interval a piece of information had come 
into my possession which opened up the 
prospect of one last effort. 

Sir Francis Jeune, one of our most eminent 
Judges, had always been a friend of my family. 
His wife, now Lady St. Helier, moved much in 
military circles, and frequently met Sir Evelyn 
Wood, the Adjutant-General. She told me 
that Sir Evelyn Wood had expressed the 
opinion in her hearing at a dinner table that 
Sir Herbert Kitchener was going too far in 
picking and choosing between particular of- 
ficers recommended by the War Office, and 
that he, for his part, was not at all disposed 
to see the War Office completely set aside 
by the Commander in the Field of what was 
after all a very small part of the British Army. 
She told me that indeed Sir Evelyn Wood had 
evinced considerable feeling upon this subject. 
Then I said “Have you told him that the 
Prime Minister has ee personally on 
rry behalf?” She said she had not. “Do so,” 
I said, “and let us see whether he will stand 
up for his prerogatives.” 

Two days later I received the following 
laconic intimation from the War Office: 

“You have been attached as a supernumer- 
ary Lieutenant to the Twenty-first Lancers for 
the Sudan Campaign. You are to report at 


once at the Abassiyeh Barracks, Cairo, to’ 


the Regimental Headquarters. It is under- 
stood that you will proceed at your own expense 
and that in the event of your being killed or 
wounded in the impending operations, or for 


any other reason, no charge of any kind will 


fall on British Army funds.” 

I caught the eleven o’clock train for Mar- 
seilles the next morning; six days later I was 
in Cairo. 

All was excitement and hustle at Abassiyeh 
Barracks. Two squadrons of the Twenty- 
first Lancers had already started up the 
Nile. The other two were to leave the next 
morning. Altogether five additional officers 
from other cavalry regiments had been attached 
to the Twenty-first to bring them up to full 
war strength. These officers were distributed 
in command of troops about the various squad- 
rons. A troop had been reserved for me in 
one of the leading squadrons. But the delay 
and uncertainty about my coming had given 
this to another, the gallant Second Lieutenant 
Robert Grenfell who was killed shortly after- 
ward and his troop cut to pieces. He had gone 
off in the highest spirits. At the base everyone 
believed that we should be too late for the 
battle. Perhaps the first two squadrons 
might get up in time, but no one could tell. 

The movement of the regiment 2000 miles 
into the heart of Africa was effected with the 
swiftness, smoothness and punctuality which 
in those days characterised all Lord Kitchener’s 
arrangements. We were transported by train 
to Assiut; thence by stern-wheeled steamers 
to Assuan. We led out horses round the 
cataract at Philz; re-embarked on other steam- 
ers at Shellal; voyaged four days to Wadi 
Halfa; and from there proceeded 400 miles 
across the desert in the marvelous military 
railway whose completion had sealed the fate 
of the Dervish power. In exactly a fortnight 
from leaving Cairo we arrived in the camp 
and railway base of the army, where the 
waters of the Atbara flow into the mighty 
Nile. 

The journey was delightful. But I was 
pursued and haunted by a profound, un- 
relenting fear. I had not heard a 
in Cairo of how Sir Herbert Kitchener had 
received the over-riding of his wishes by the 
War Office inmy appointment. I imagin 
telegrams of protest on his part to the War 
Office which would indeed put their resolution 
to the proof. Exaggerating, as one’s anxious 
mind is prone to do, I pictured the Adjutant- 
General seriously perturbed in Whitehall by 
the stern remonstrance, or perhaps even 
obstinate resistance, of the almost all-powerful 
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Commander-in-Chief. I expected every mo- 
ment an order of recall. Besides I was now 
under the Sirdar’s command. Nothing would 


-be easier than for him to utter the words, 
“Send him back to the base; let him come on 


with the remounts after the battle;” or a 
score of equally detestable combinations. 

Every time the train drew up at a station, 
every time the stern-wheeled steamers paddled 
their way to a landing stage I scanned the 
crowd with hunted eyes; and whenever the 
insignia of a staff officer was visible, I con- 
cluded at once that the worst had overtaken 
me. 

However, as the stages of the journey 
succeeded one another without any catas- 
trophe, hope began to grow stronger in my 
breast. By the time we reached Wadi Halfa 
I had begun to reason with myself in a more 
confident mood. Surely on the eve of his most 
critical and decisive battle, laden with all the 
immensely complicated business of a con- 
centration and advance. the smallest details 
of which, as is well known, he personally 
supervised, the Sirdar might find something 
else to occupy his mind and forget to put 
a spoke in the wheel of an unfortunate 
subaltern. 

Perhaps he might not have time or patience 
to wrangle with the War Office in cipher 
telegrams. He might forget. Best of all, 
he might not even have been told! And when 
on the evening of the fourteenth of August 
we ferried ourselves across from the Atbara 
Camp to the left bank of the Nile preparatory 
to beginning our 200 mile march to the Der- 
vish capital, I felt entitled, like Agag, ‘“‘to walk 
delicately.” 

My efforts were not after all to miscarry. 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, as I afterwards learned, 
confronted with my appointment by the War 
Office, had simply shrugged his shoulders and 
passed on to what were after all matters of 
greater concern. 


The Needle’s Eye 
(Continued from page 85) 


“Don’t want a hundred thousand dollars? 
Calizona can’t be a college; it must be a lunatic 
asylum!” 

Mr. Pepperill laughed decorously. 

“They say that while they could easily find 
a use for the money, it would be unwise to take 
it for anything connected with politics, eco- 
nomics, or sociology, since the incumbent 
would be suspected of being the creature of 
capitalism. In a word it would be charged 
that the Graham millions were being used to 
influence the opinions of the youth of the 
country. 

“One other matter—and a much more 
important one. I am advised by the chairman 
of the Committee on Internal Affairs that there 
isn’t a chance in the world of Congress granting 
a charter to the proposed Graham National 
Foundation for Medical and Scientific Re- 
search. In spite of the offer of fifty millions 
in your father’s will, the committee believe 
that the popetconet of such a fund is unde- 
sirable. It would be giving somebody too 
much power. All perfect ‘bull’ and bunk 
for the congressmen’s home consumption, of 
course, but there you are!”’ 

_ John screwed the lighted end of his cigaret 
in the ash-tray. 

_“Do you know of any way that I can get 
rid of my money without being accused of 
crime?” he inquired. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Wit his family away, John was staying 
_ On alone at Forty-seven. Late one eve- 
hing someone rang the front door-bell insis- 
tently. Mrs. Brady had gone out and, think- 
Ing that it might be a telegram from his mother, 
John went to the door himself. He did not at 
first recognize the two men standing there. 
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Guaranteed 


(pat. April %, 1916—June 20, 1916—Sept. 16, 1919—Nov. 4, 1919—Other Patents Pending 7 


GUARANTEE 


Champion Spark Plugs are guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction to the user, or 
full repair or replacement will be made. 


CHA mens PARK PLUG COMPANY 


‘oledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Read the guarantee on every Champion car- 
ton. It is absolute and complete in assuring 
you the utmost satisfaction. 


Only because Champion has proved in count- 
less millions of miles that it does improve 
engine performance, increase speed and give 
more power, is such a strong guarantee possible. 


Champion is the better spark plug because of 
its Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. This core 
is exclusively Champion’s, because Champion 
controls the world’s only known commercial 
supply of sillimanite. 


Sillimanite possesses great shock-resisting 
properties. It is the finest insulator that cera- 
mic science has ever devised. It is so immune 
to breakage that it enabled Champion to de- 
sign the semi-petticoat tip, which is a marked 
improvement in core design. 


If you install a complete set of dependable 
Champions at least once a year you will be 
following the example of thousands of other 
motorists. Champion today makes more than 
two-thirds of all spark plugs produced. It is 
outselling throughout the world and enjoying a 
preference in Europe as great as in this country. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly 
designed spark plug for every engine. More than 
90,000 dealers sell Champions. They are fully guar- 
anteed. Blue Box 75 cents. Champion X 60 
cents. (Canadian prices 90 cents and 80 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont, 


Champion is the standara spark plug 
for Ford Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. Recognized by 
dealers and owners:or!12 years asthe 
most economical and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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Will the molten 
metal turn to 
tempered steel ? 


Bubbling in the crucible of your boy’s 
mind is a curious jumble of impressions. 
Every day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test and 
weigh them. 

For a quarter of a century THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been helping boys 
like yours to make this vital selection— 
teaching them to know the worthy, 
and to welcome it—giving them under- 
standing to detect the unworthy, and 
the moral strength to reject it. 

In its thrilling stories, written by the 
foremost boys’ writers of the day, boys 
see the actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from whom 
they will select their friends and as- 
sociates. They see success, and the 
struggle required to attain it; failure, 
and its causes. Instinctively they adinire 
the courage, honor and virility of the 
human men and boys who people the 
pages of THE AMERICAN Boy. And 
from admiration to emulation is but a 
short step, quickly and surely taken. 
From each story and article a lesson in 
life is learned, and added to the accumu- 
lated store of indelible impressions. 

The coupon below will bring your 
boy, or any other boy whom you wish 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. You need not send any money. 
Watch how he dives into it and wades 
right through it. Read it yourself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 
10 days. 


$2.00 a year mail. 20 cents at 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 
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It was only after they had stepped into the 
hall under the lamp that he identified Wallace 
Garvey’s unctuous smile and Jake Gideon’s 
toothless grin. They made him think of two 
carrion crows sitting on a gallows-tree. Gideon 
was the first to speak. 

“Good evening, Mr. Graham! Sorry to hear 
about your uncle’s death! .Too bad! Too 
bad!. A grand old man he was! It’s nice to 
see you looking so well!” 

The air they had let in with them from the 
street seemed fetid and stifling. There was 
something as ominous in the loquacity of the 
one as in the smirking silence of the other. 

‘What do you want?” John stammered. 

‘A little matter of business.” 

“T want no business with either of you.” 

“Now, Mr. Graham!” protested Gideon, 
blinking. ‘We have something important to 
say to you—highly important to you! Some- 

He looked stealthily about the hall. 

“Could we speak to you in private?” He 
seemed to undulate into the dining room, 
drawing John along with him. Garvey closed 
the door. 

“May we sit down? Mr. Graham, let’s be 
friendly. I like you and I like your family. In 
fact I’ve done you all many a service, only 
we'll forget all that. Mr. Garvey is ready to 
forgive and forget—ain’t you, Wallace?” 

Garvey bowed, a cynical smile on his lips. 

“Mr. Graham no doubt realizes now that 
he acted hastily and under a misapprehension 
so far as our relations were concerned,” he said 
generously. 

“We can all of us afford to let bygones be 
bygones,” soothed Gideon. “The world 
revolves, don’t it? Sometimes we’re up and 
sometimes we’re down——” 

“What do you want?” interrupted John. 
“Why don’t you come out with it?” 

“There, there!’ croaked Gideon. ‘“There’s 
not the slightest use in getting excited, Mr. 
Graham, or being anyways irritable. I have 
only the friendliest feelings—the very friend- 
liest feelings—toward you, I may say. So has 
Mr. Garvey. Of course——” 

“What do you want?” cried John. 

Garvey took out his case and lit a cigaret. 
He had never, it may be recalled, been invited 
by the Grahams to share their hospitality. 

“We have come into the ssion of 
some extremely important “fe confidential 
information.” 

“Highly confidential!” nodded Garvey. 
“Your younger brother, Mr. Thornton 
Graham, recently acted as host, on a 

New York, to a young lady under be Ae 
years of age!” 

The two crows cocked their heads at him. 
Under the gallows-tree swung the corpse of 
family honor. 

“If the District Attorney of New York 
County ever got wind of anything like that,” 
declared Gideon, “nothing could prevent an 
indictment. He’d have to take action or run 
the chance of removal by the Governor.” 
He whistled through his yellow teeth. “Think 
of it. Rape in the second—that’s what it 
would be! A state’s prison sentence for sure. 
No judge would dare not to send him up. It 
would smell too much of corruption.” 

“This is one of those cases where it wouldn’t 
be necessary to do anything except let the 
facts be known. The public and the press 
would do the rest,”’ said Garvey, allowing the 
smoke of his cigaret to trickle about his nose. 
Gideon leaned across the table and tapped 


4 John’s hand. 


“But—! So far the public ain’t on to it! 
By great luck nobody as yet has breathed a 
word. And if you act promptly and judiciously 
it is within your power to keep them from 
doing so!” 

The gibbet of defamation sealed in the 
wind of blackmail. 

“The Vortex has the story, Mr. Graham, and 
a very pretty one it is! It cost money to get 
it, too, a lot of it! It will be the biggest scoop 
in a generation. Picture the sensation! While 
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A condensed set of health rules 
—many of which may be mg 
followed right in your own home, 
while traveling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physie 
cal welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
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Effective weight control diets, acid 
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‘& the correction of various chronic 
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_ This is a pretly nice party. First 
we are to have some Daker’s Cocoa 
and sandwiches, and then- ice-cream! 


Mother - Baker’s Cocoa is good 


for everybody, specially children. 
Wouldnt you like to have some too? 
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as designed and engraved 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 
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One father writes: ‘I was simply overwhelmed by what 


a child could do when taught by Calvert School corre- 
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could do such work as Calvert School showed was being 
done by its pupils. Then finally I realized what a 
waste my boy’s schooling had been for the three years 


previous. ae, * M, HILLYER, Headmaster. Author of 
“Child Training,’’ “‘A Child’s History of the World,” 
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foreman of a special grand jury is conducting 
an investigation for the purpose of driving vice 
out of the city, his younger brother—who, I 
may add parenthetically, has had a rather 
odoriferous career at Harvard College—lures 
an innocent and beautiful young girl to 
the city and takes her to a cheap hotel where he 
has previously engaged a room under the name 
of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. In the early morning 
hours the couple are thrown out and he takes 
her where? Where? Where? but here!” Gideon 
held up his yellow claws in horror at the bare 
thought. 

Garvey chuckled. The gallows-tree creaked 
heavily. 

“The Vortex has the story all set up in to- 
morrow morning’s issue—a front-page scoop— 
with cuts—and a couple of pages more of 
Graham family history, description of the 
Adirondack Camp, account of how the Bevins 
were employed as caretakers, the secret visits 
of the younger Graham by airplane when the 
family were not there, and so on, et cetera, and 
so forth. The young lady and her grandfather 
have done quite a lot of talking—quite a lot.” 


| He grinned abominably. 


“Well, now, The Vortex is for sale—at a price. 
That price includes the affidavits of all the 
witnesses and a practical guarantee that not 
even a whisper will ever be known. That price,” 
he added briskly, “is five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“A mere nothing when you have just in- 
herited five or ten more millions,” said Garvey. 

“Your word is enough. Agree to our terms 
and The Vortex—it’s set up both ways—comes 
out with the usual kind of front-page stuff. We 
can arrange the details tomorrow. Refuse— 
and the story will be on every news-stand by. 
two A. M.” 

He drew a folded sheet from his pocket and 
handed it across the table to John who opened 
it automatically—then let it fall to the floor. 
It was too foul tohold. They had got him. The 
mere accusation would be enough to ruin them 
z2ll. Nobody was interested in denials of guilt 
or proofs of innocence. Lucie would tell the 
truth, of course, but the world would accept 
only such portions of her story as tallied with 
its previously conceived opinion of the case. 
Besides, in the present instance the facts 
upon their face were not easily susceptible 
of explanation. 

Lucie’s testimony, while it would exculpate 
Thorny upon the precise issue, would neverthe- 
l-ss create such an atmosphere of suspicion that 
his guilt would be a natural inference. As a 
celebrated member of the judiciary had once 
said, persons who went to a hotel under such 
circumstances could hardly be presumed to 
have gone there to say their prayers. More- 
over, even if Thorny’s story were to be ac- 
cepted at its face value, his defense would drag 
in Ranny. Somebody had engaged a room for 
“Mr. and Mrs. Brown” and any proof that 
Thorny had not done so would necessarily in- 
volve proof that Ranny had. It might even be 
inferred that both were guilty. 

“You say,” John heard himself repeating in 
a muted voice, “that The Vortex has been 
printed in two editions—one with—and one 
without—this story?” 

“Yes! Exactly!” 

“And that if I do not agree to pay you this 
money the story will appear in the morning 
edition?” 

“‘As sure as the sun rises.” 

Gideon’s voice had become a hiss; there was 
a triumphant leer in Garvey’s eye. 

“Then,” said John in tones that he did not 
recognize as his, “let it come out!”’ 

In the ensuing silence the thumping of John’s 
heart seemed to fill the room. 

“Come! Come! I guess you don’t mean 
that!” said Gideon. Garvey’s look of triumph 
faded to malice. 

John got up. 

“Get out!” he ordered. “Get out of the 
house!” 

Gideon arose slowly to his feet. 
“Listen here, Mr. Graham ” he began. 
“T'll not listen to another word!” cried John. 


“Go ahead and print anything you choose. 
You are a pair of blackmailers. Get out or I'll 
call in the man on post and have you thrown 
out. 

John stepped in the direction of the window. 

“Tut—tut! Don’t excite yourself, Mr. 
Graham!” 

Gideon seemed to exhale sulphur. 

“You are crazy, Mr. Graham!’ protested 
Garvey. “If you let this chance go, it means 
the ruin of your a 

John turned upon 

“Shall I call the man on post?” he asked. 
“Tt may mean a year or two in jail, Garvey.” 

A look passed between the two. 

“We must give Mr. Graham time to think 
this over,” said Gideon, moving toward the 
door of the dining-room. “We don’t go to press 
until after twelve o’clock. It’s only nine now. 
We'll go over to the office. There’s three full 
hours before we lock the forms. If we don’t 
hear from him by that time—the story goes. 
Come along, Garvey.” 

John followed them to the front door and 
watched them go out. Honor did not permit 
of his yielding to blackmail, no matter what 
the consequences. ‘Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute.” He would go down 
into the pit and stay there, but he would at 
least be true to his father. Let the dirty dogs 
do their damnedest! 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


HE STOOD staring at the closed door. Was 
it possible that a mere false innuendo could 
blast overnight the reputation of a century? If 
so, what was that reputation worth! “The 
House of Graham!” The “‘back-bone of the 
country’”’—a back-bone broken as easily as a 
dropped wine-glass! Surely the fact that his 
family had used their millions for the benefit of 
mankind should count in their favor, should 
prevent any snap judgment upon the public’s 
rt, until the truth should be established! But 
e knew that it would not! Had not Domi- 
nick fallen by a shot from a squirrel rifle fired 
in ambush? An honored name, the greatest of 
all possessions, was as ephemeral as life— 
resented as bare a breast to the assassin’s 
nife. There would be no mercy shown them. 
Whatever of virtue the Grahams might have 
would be called hypcecrisy; their 
nefactions—bribes and blocd money; their 
philanthropies—insults and fatronage! It 
would be all gene at once. 

It was incredible that two such abominable 
ruffians could deliberately walk into your house 
and announce that unless you handed over half 
a million dollers by twelve o’clock midnight 
you and your family would be suffocated by 
poison gas. Yet that was the situation. There 
must be some way of preventing the perpe- 
tration of such a dastardly crime. Surely the 
courts would grant an injunction against the 
publication of such a malicious defamation of 
character. Hartwell! Of course! 

It was eleven o’clock before he heard Hart- 
well’s voice at the other end of the wire. The 
District Attorney said that he had a taxi wait- 
ing at the door and would come right down. 
Fifteen minutes later he was sitting where 
Gideon had sat opposite John at the dining- 
room table. 

“T won’t pay those two hyenas a cent!” de- 
clared John as he concluded his narration. 
“My family can stand the gaff of adverse pub- 
lic opinion until the truth can be shown. But 
if this attack is going to be made I don’t pro- 
pose to wait on the defensive. I want to have 
you arrest Gideon and Garvey on a charge. of 
blackmail and I want, if I can, to get an in- 
junction forbidding the publication of the libel.’ 

John’s voice faltered at the expression upon 
Hartwell’s face. 

‘we what is it?” he asked. “Don’t baby 
me! ” 

“Tm sorry,’ ’ answered the District Attorney. 

“An injunction won’t lie for a newspaper libel. 
You can see how if that were not so no news- 
paper could ever be issued. Gideon’s a danger- 
ous chap. He’s had one foot in Sing Sing for 
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WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


war 


T is but natural to assume that a 
Wadsworth Case, since it adds so 
much to the worth of a watch should 
also add greatly to its cost. 

You will find, however, that the watch 
movement of your choice costs no more 
in a Wadsworth Case of distinctive beauty 
than in a case of ordinary design. 

To secure this extra measure of beauty 
and that fine exactness of fit so essential 
to the protection of the movement, lead- 
ing manufacturers and importers have for 
more than thirty years dressed their time- 
pieces in Wadsworth Cases. 

When, therefore, you select a watch 
with a movement that your jeweler will 
recommend, you may find that it already 
has a Wadsworth Case. If it hasn't, just 
ask that it be so dressed. For the name 
Wadsworth stamped in the case is your 
assurance not only of correct design but 
of the finest material and workmanship. 


Tue Wapswortu Watcu Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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A TREY UR. MASTERPIECE 


C_A Compact scarcely 
thicker than a goli-piece 

and as precious 
The convexity of the 
beautiful metal case fits 
the palm—And in the 
large mirror the swiftest 


gi ance shows every 
cial detail. 


The touch of Tre-Jur 
wder is as soft as a 
over’s caress... .It is per- 
fumed with the new Joli- 
Memoire, a scent that 
savours of happiness. 


“THINEST” will vastly 
surprise you. It /ooks so 
expensive and costs so little 
—to be exact -$1. 

TRE-JUR OFFERS A COM- 

PACT FOR EVERY NEED! 
Ask at your favorite store 
for your own shade of pow- 
der and rouge Or order 
by mail from us. Refills al- 
ways available. 


THEHOUSEOFTRE-JUR 
19 West 18th Street, New York 


THE “TRIPLE” combines powder. 
rouge and lip-stick in a delightful 
case—with the famous little rea | 

1.25 


THE “PURSE-SIZE TWIN”’— 
powder ard rouge ingeniously pre- 
sented in a case that snuggles com- 
fortably into the smallest purse. $1 


years. Garvey I don’t know. But they un- 
doubtedly have the very best legal advice 
obtainable.” 

“Do you mean that there is no legal way to 
prevent this libel being published in their paper? 
Isn’t libel a crime? Can’t the courts prevent a 
crime if they know that one is going to be 
committed?” 

“Libel is a crime, but is what they purpose 
to print a libel?” 

ohn handed Hartwell the front page of The 
Vortex. 

“Is there anything there that isn’t so?” 
asked Hartwell. 

John blazed at him. 

“Tt isn’t what they say, it’s what they im- 
ply! Taking the story as a whole it’s equiva- 
lent to a criminal charge.” 

“But,” persisted Hartwell, spreading out the 
paper. “I can’t help what it’s ‘the equivalent’ 
of. Truth is, of course, no defense to libel if 
the matter is not published with an honest pur- 
pose and for justifiable ends. But a newspaper 
is justified in printing whatever is ‘news.’ Now, 
is this news? You bet! 

“Tt comes very clese to privilege. You are a 
public officer charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting to indictment all persons who have com- 
mitted the crime with which inferentially The 
Vortex cherges your brother. You have not 
done so. If these alleged facts are brought to 
my Official attention by publication in to- 
morrow’s Vortex it will be my duty to demand 
that the Grand Jury investigate and, if the 
evidence warrants, indict.” 

“Ts it—as bad as that?” 

“Can’t you read?” 

John pressed his fists to his temples. He had 
not taken the suggestion made by Gideon seri- 
ously, but as a mere additional threat. 

“T don’t know what your brother has been 
up to,” continued Hartwell. “No doubt the 
whole thing is susceptible of explanation. But 
—it would take a lot of explaining to a jury. 
Why, man! Some civic body might even ask 
for your own indictment for neglect of official 
duty in not prosecuting your brother. That is 
what you face if this is published.” 

“It’s not for myself ” began John. 

“Let’s leave that for a minute. It’smews—of 
the first water. They have a gost right to 
print it. But they have no right to demand a 
price for its suppression. You can cause their 
arrest on a charge of blackmail, but can you 
prove it? And if you failed wouldn’t there be a 
bigger stink than if you’d kept your mouth 
shut?” 

“They came here and offered not to print the 
story if I would give them half a million.” 

“Did anybody see them hcre?” 

“See them?—ZI saw them!” 

“T mean anybody else?” 

John shook his head. 

“T was here alone.” 

“You should have had Brophy listen un- 
der the window outside and, at the proper mo- 
ment, vault in and slip the bracelets on ’em. 
That’s what would have happened in the 
movies. As it is they will either deny that they 
ever came here, or say you telephoned them to 
come and tried to bribe them not to expose 
your brother and—that they refused!” 

“What can I do?” 

“That is what many another rich man has 
-sked under similar circumstances,” answered 
Hertwell. “I can’t tell you. It depends on 
whet kind of a fellow you are. This talk, you 
und: rstand, is wholly unofficiel. We haven’t 
had it, so to speak.— Well, Graham, they’ve got 
you! It’s as bad a mess as I’ve ever heard of. 
No lawyer ever advises a client to pay black- 
mail—but blackmail is often paid. This thing 
if published is going to destroy the public confi- 
dence in all men of means. Of course people are 
going to believe it. Oh, yes—cer-tainly they are. 

“Hereafter—for a while at least—they’ll 
think every rich man, no matter who, is a 
debauchee. They won’t know whom to trust. 
It’s going to destroy the influence of wealth 
in this community, together with that of some 
of our best institutions, the Graham Founda- 
tion, the National Institute—yes, Graham 
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& Co.! Worst of all, it may result in the in- 
dictment of your brother and if I prosecute 
him I'll do so to the limit—jail him if I can, 
Unofficially I shan’t blame you much if you 
— that discretion is the better part of 
valor.” 

He spoke. dcliberately, almost solemnly, 
choosing his words. : 

“Well?” he asked as he took out his cigaret 
case, “ ‘Under which king, Bezonian?’ ” 

Hartwell had watched many a convicted man 
receive his death sentence; he had seen more 
than one go to the chair; but for years after- 
ward he used to say on certain occasions: 

“Oh, you can talk all you want about nerve— 
the ‘zero hour’ and all that stuff! But, believe 
me, it’s nothing to what I once saw. A fellow 
worth millions and millions of dollars—I can’t 
mention his name—had to choose between pay- 
ing blackmail and facing almost certain dis- 
grace for himself and his family—I mean the 
kind of disgrace that people laugh about for- 
ever—the worst sort. Well, never tell me that 
money weakens a man! 

“This chap I’m speaking of had everything 
in the world—everything to live for, but, by 
God, he just shot his jaw and told ’em to go to 
hell! Yes, he took it standing! No— I can’t 
tell you his name. Sorry. I’d like to. I love 
that man! It made a big impression on me— 
I’m tough! May even have helped me to run 
straight sometime when I’ve been caught in a 
jam. Oh, yes, I’ve been tempted. ‘That scene 
comes back to me often. And say, what do you 
suppose it is I remember most?—How blue his 
eyes were!” 


CHAPTER XL 


HE State in its mercy furnishes to the 

wretch about to be hanged the best dinner 
it can provide: but although John’s mental ex- 
periences were no less harrowing than those of 
the victim of impending “justice” he had not 
even that poor consolation. Tomorrow the 
Grahams would have taken their places among 
the rest of America’s discredited millionaires, 
alongside the McLanes. They all came to it 
sooner or later. Nobody loved a Graham, any- 
way. No matter what they did with their 
money or their lives the good rich would always 
be the objects of envy, hatred, and malice. 
They would never get any real credit. Why? 
The answer was easy. They did not deserve 
any. They never really gave away anything. 

That was the whole point in Christ’s in- 
junction to “sell what thou hast.” The rich 
never gave their lives. They always stayed 
comfortably at G. H. Q.— never in the trenches. 
Standing under the mansard of 47 Park Avenue, 
New York City, U. S. A., John experienced 
again 2ll the bitter contempt he had felt as an 
infantry captain in the freezing Argonne 
trenches for the snug motor-driven staff officers 
in the rear. 

There were ambusquées in every war—in 
every sort of a fight—fellows who never hap- 
pened to be around when the real scrap was on, 
who never saw the thug pounding the brains 
out of the old man in order to get his watch— 
and who passed by on the other side. But he 
didn’t belong to that bunch, thank God! The 
Grahams weren’t that sort. Once more he heard 
his father’s voice as he had heard it that day in 
the board room three months before: ‘I did my 
bit! Now, Jacko, do yours!” 

The onyx clock on the mantel folded its 
hands in midnight prayer. It struck, in a 
jangly wheeze—the Westminster Chimes— 
“Ting—tung—tang—tong!”’ He had _ heard 
them last that night at Graham when he had 
stood at the hospital window and watched the 
white flashes as the tipples went up on the other 
side of “No Man’s Land.” “Ting—tung— 
tang—tong! O Lord our God!” 

He went to the window and looked westward 
acrcss the roofs on the other side of the avenue. 
Above the housetops the sky reflected an am- 
ber sheen—the elusive glow he had so often 
watched over the German lines during a bom- 
bardment from massed artillery. No less 4 
front! No less a battle-ground than at Graham! 
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BOURJOIS 


has a secret, special 
meaning to the 
Sophisticated Woman 
It means to her, Taste, Dis- 
tinction and Reserve. ~ 
It. means convenience, too! 
‘Here at her druggist’s she 
finds the very tint of MANON 
LESCAUT* Face Powder that 
suits her best. And rouges—the best 
in the world!—rich Ashes of Roses* 
and brighter Rouge Mandarine* 
—to blend with her loveliness. 
When you make your next Bourjois 
urchase, ask for ‘‘What Every 
oman Does NOT Know’’—a 
book full of wise information about 
your complexion. 
If you prefer, instruct your social 
secretary to fill out this coupon, en- 
closing 18c for a copy of this book 
and a sample of MANON LESCAUT, 
in any shade you prefer. 


MANON LESCAUT FACE POWDER. 
No. 650B. Shades: White, Naturelle, Rose, 
Rachel. Also the exclusive Peaches* Powder 
and Peaches-and-Cream* Powder 

No. 83 Ashes of Roses* Rouge, Rouge 
Mandarine*, Rouge Currant-Rose* Rouge 
Coral-Rose*, Rouge Velvet of Peaches 


“Bourjois 


MANON LESCAUT, 


Face Powder 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 

PARIS 33 West 34th Streere NEW YORK 

Enclosed are 18c for which send me at once 
sample box of MANON LESCAUT White 
Naturelle Rachel Peaches* 
Peaches-and-Cream* |] (Check powder wanted) 
and 1 free copy of “What Every Woman Does 
NOT Know.” 
Name 


City. 


U.S. Pat.Of. 


Address 
*Reg 
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Two hours more and the attack would begin! 

It was too late to surrender even had he wanted 

to. But he did not want to. In the end—no 
| matter what people thought in the meantime— 
the truth would prevail. 

The stream ty motors was still scurrying by, 
the red tail-lamps chasing one another toward 
the jewelled tower of the Grand Central 
Station. He walked through Thirty-seventh 
Street to Broadway, into a translucent golden 
world. He turned uptown, jostled by the 
crowds. About him rose the impatient tooting 
of taxis, the clang of car bells, the clack and 
scuffle of myriads of feet. A careless throng of 
smug, protected, overfed people tired from en- 
joyment, who wanted something “with a kick 
in it” and now sought the perfumed bedlam of 
the restaurants to dance till morning to the 
grunt of the clarinet and the whimper of the 
“baby sax”’—polite, elegant peoplé—all mov- 
ing along together to somewhere; they knew 
not where. 

He must be on hand to read his death sen- 
tence. Standing in front of the open windows 
of The Vortex press-room he watched the cyl- 
inders working swiftly forward and_ back, 
yanking the long white ribbon of paper off the 
drums. He knew that each time they implanted 
indelibly upon the white surface of the paper a 
false and malicious libel against his brother, 
crushing reputation and truth together; a libel 
it would be useless to deny and for which there 
could be neither recompense nor revenge. There 
was one particular press he felt certain was 
printing the first sheet—the one with his pic- 
ture upon it. He watched it with fascination— 
rolling forward and back, forward and back, 
forward and back. Each time it seemed to be 
rolling over his dead soul. 

By half-past one the square was deserted. 
The Vortex would be off the presses and in the 
hands of the newsboys in a few minutes. He 
crossed the tracks and once more made his way 
to the ramshackle building that housed its 
offices. The presses had come toa standstill and 
men were tying the half-damp sheets into huge 
bundles ready for the delivery wagons. He 
looked about for somebody to buy a copy from. 

He hated to enter the accursed place, but 
there was apparently no other way to secure a 
paper, and he mounted the iron stairs that led 
to the open vestibule. On one side were the 
presses; on the- other the composing-room; 
directly in front of him, an elevator. It came 
bumping down at that moment, bringing a 
flood of light along with it, and in the midst of 
the light—Rhoda. 

She was pale, weary-looking, but self-pos- 
sessed—as if conscious of her right to be there 
—never more utterly beguiling. He stood there 
face to face with her, blocking her exit, in- 
capable of utterance. Rhoda a party to this 
blackmail scheme! Then he saw such tender- 
ness in her eyes that suspicion vanished. He 
knew then that of all his possessions his love 
for her was the most precious of all. He did not 
care what she believed, or did, or was doing 
there. He wanted her—only her. His sole 
thought was that he had found her again— 
found her at last! He seized both her hands in 
a tight grip. 

“Rhoda!” he said. “I’m so glad to see you 
again!” He saw that her eyes were swimming 
with tears, and took her in his arms. He forgot 
alfabout the elevator'man and The Vortex. Now 
that she was his again he felt that he could 
| stand against the world. The joy of having 
| her with him! There was so much to say, so 
| much to hear! They descended the steps and 
| walked toward Broadway—quite naturally and 
| without constraint. She was the first to speak. 
“What are you doing over here, John?” 

“T came to get a copy of The Voriex. There 

|is a story in it about—my family.” 

| “No, there isn’t!” she answered. “The Vor- 

| tex has not printed anything about you, John.” 

| “Not printed anything? Why not?” 

| “Because Gideon doesn’t own the paper any 
longer.” 

| She looked away from him. : 

| “Gideon—not—own—The Vorlex! Who does 

town it?” 


“T do!” She shot it out defiantly. “John! 
Don’t think me a coward—or silly—or anything, 
But don’t you see—I simply couldn’t let them 
do that to you!” 

“You—bought—The Vortex!” he stammered, 

“Yes, I bought The Vortex!” 

He was too bewildered to grasp the situation, 

“What on earth are you going to do with it?” 
he inquired rather lamely. 

‘Make a decent paper of it, I hope!” 

“Rhoda, how could you let yourself be black- 
mailed that way! Did they tell you I’d refused 
to buy it?” 

“They didn’t have to. They were working us 
at the same time, and I knew you wouldn’t, 

ohn.” 

“Well, I’m—shocked!” he declared indig- 
nantly. 

They had reached the ‘‘island”’ in the middle 
of the square. There was no one in sight except 
the policeman on post between the car tracks, 

‘‘Let’s sit here a moment,” said Rhoda, stop- 
ping at a bench. 

He sank down beside her and leaned his 
elbows on his knees with his chin on his hands. 
Unconsciously he echoed Degoutet’s antique 

hrase. 

“Tt’s appalling!” he muttered. “To think 
that you——! I can’t understand it! Give 
those swine half a million i 

“T didn’t! I only gave them a hundred 
thousand!” 

“Tt was pure blackmail!” 

“T can’t help it! I may be weak and I may be 
a coward; but I was fighting to protect your 
honor, John! And Ranny was involved, too, 
you see. That’s all there is to it—I’d do it 
again.” 

“I’m utterly dumfounded!” he insisted, be- 
ginning nevertheless to experience an extraor- 
dinary relief. 

“New York needs a decent, fairly conser- 
vative socialist paper,’ she went on in a con- 
versational tone. “One that isn’t afraid to be 
honest. Please don’t be so solemn about it, 
John. It’s not your funeral—although it came 
near being. U’m—I’m terribly happy, you 
know! Even if you aren’t!” 

“Rhoda!” he slid his arm along the back of 
the bench. “You know I am.” 

The policeman who had been eyeing them 
suspiciously took a few steps in their direction 
—as if to say: “Come, come now! This isn’t 
the time or place for this sort of thing.” 

“He’s going to tell us to ‘move on,’” 
whispered Rhoda. 

“Let’s!”’ said John. 

They sauntered up Broadway toward Colum- 
bus Circle, where, as further down, the high 
noon of midnight had faded to the afterglow of 
morning. He was so tired that his head seemed 
to be floating in the air above his body, which 
moved along automatically below. They en- 
tered the park, walked past the silent sheep- 
fold, crossed the drive through the damp 
shadows leading to the empty mall with its 
interminable rows of yellow globes, and took 
shelter in the wisteria arbor beside the casino. 
It was pitch dark in there except where the 
lamplight dappled the rough stems of the 
big vines. He could not see her face, but he 
did not need to so long as he could find 
her lips. 

“Why did you cut me, Rhoda? And what 
were you doing with Halloran that day?” 

He felt her shiver. Could it be the morning 
breeze that was just stirring the leaves about 
them? 

“T was afraid to recognize you, John, for fear 
Halloran would suspect me of being a company 
spy and just pretending to be on the side of the 
union. You see, he thought I was a great asset 
and tried to make me think I was a sort of Joan 
of Arc. When he really felt sure of me he threw 
off all pretense himself, and made no effort to 
conceal his methods and how he played on the 
ignorance and prejudices of the men. He even 
joked about cashing for himself the relief checks 
issued to men who had already left the tent 
colonies. Even then I didn’t realize how far he 
was willing to go. I didn’t know that he was 
planning arson and murder. I had begun to 
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The new woman is 


young at any age 


The outside interests and new 
demands of the modern woman’s 


existence call for new youthfulness 


coop housekeeper. A keen fol- 


lower of the political trend. 
Active in social life. An intelligent 
guide for her children. 


How is the modern woman to 
meet the complexities of modern 
existence? By keeping young—by 
keeping her vivacity, her health. 


With a foundation of good health, 
no undertaking is too great, no de- 
mand too exacting, no pleasure too 
exerting. The healthy, ever-young 
woman glories in a busy, crowded 
life. 


Feminine hygiene keeps 

you young 
THE best advice that can be given 
to any woman who wishes to keep 
her youth is this: prevent the sick- 
nesses to which women especially 
are so susceptible. Every sickness 
weakens the system—breaks down 
the physical reserve and steals your 
youth! 


“Most of these illnesses,” says 
a prominent New York physician, 
chief gynecologist of a large New 
York hospital, “are due to bacterial 
infections.” 

Regular feminine hygiene with 
the safe and effective “Lysol” Dis- 


infectant, is a protection from bac- 
terial infections. It is a health and 
youth-prolonging measure of the. ut- 
most importance. 


Tests made by pouring “Lysol” 
Disinfectant in water, stirring well 
and then examining this solution 
under the microscope show that 
every single drop is clear and trans- 
parent—there are undissolved 
globules. This means that “Lysol” is 
100 per cent effective in destroyinz 
harmful germ life. 


At the same time “Lysol” is 
neutral, It contains no free alkali 
nor free acid. Diluted in correct 
proportions, “Lysol” is non-caustic. 
It does not irritate. No antiseptic 
could be safer for the delicate, in- 
ternal tissues. 


And “Lysol” is economical; one- 
half teaspoonful to one quart of 
water is all that is required to make 
the proper antiseptic solution for 
feminine hygiene. 


Send for Booklet 


CorreECcT, vital facts about feminine hy- 
giene are included in a new booklet, 
which gives complete information and 
directions for the many personal and 
household uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Every woman should know and follow 
the rules of personal hygiene contained 
in this booklet. Mail coupon for free copy. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicu St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: & Fink, Inc., NEw York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited; 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Comprete directions for use are every 
kag he genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant 
as put up only in brown glass bottles contain- 
ing 3, 7 and 16 ounces; each bottle is packed 
in a yellow carton. The 3 ounce 
comes in a@ special non-breakable package for 
travelers xs cents). Insist on obtaining genuine 
Sold by all drug stores 


“Tysol” Disinfectant. 


Rag. U.S. Pat OFF. 


bottle also 


Disinfectant 


Jhe ideal personal antiseptic 


in 


The modern woman’s participation 
in politics and other interests out- 
side the home demands a foundation 
of good health and the maintenance 
of a youthful spirit. 


Use “Lysol” as an 
antiseptic solution 
One-half teaspoonful to 

one quart water 

For feminine hygiene 

When baby comes 

For wounds 

For the sickroom 

For the bathroom 


Use “Lysol” as a 
disinfecting solution 
Two teaspoonfuls to one 

quart water 


For the kitchen 

In the toilet 

For sweeping 

For floors, cellars, dark 
corners 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LEHN & FINK, INC.,. 

Dept. B-6, 635 Greenwich St., New York City. 
Mail me, without charge, your hooklet 

which gives complete informatio about 

the use of “Lysol” for feminine hygi. ae. 
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at a whale of a difference — 
justa few cents make!” 


—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
_and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in’cigarette history. 


Builder of Stealth 
IM, Pep and Vigor come from proper boay 
functioning. Mothers should always know 
that the personal habits of the children are 
Tegular and normal. 
“ Biliousness and constipation are the direct cause 
- of listlessness, bad breath, sallow skin and loss of 
appetite, and lessen the resistance to disease. 
MOTHER NATURE'S help is to be found in 
Nature’s Remedy {NR Tablets} the all vegetable 
corrective with a mild, thorough action. A laxative 
without bad after effects and one that produces 
no habit. 


NW JUNIORS, Little Nis—Chips off the old block 


are made specially for children; smail, candy-coated 
tablets one-third the 
size and strength of 
the regular NRs. Your 
druggist has them at 
25c.a box. A liberal 
sample, with copy of 
Well and Happy” 
yy of a stamp for pos’ 
p for postage. 


Sy A. H. LEWIS MED. CO. 
Dept. 3-C, St. Louis, Mo. 


All 

Druggists 

Sell the Dainty 
Biue and Yellow Box 
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hate him, but I stayed because I thought ] 
might be of help. 

“When you telegraphed out the order to 
make no arrests he went nearly wild with glee, 
He began drinking, too. Said we must go up 
to Graham, take command of the field in per. 
son. We stayed at his cousin’s, the wife of a 
pit-boss. I think he imagined he had some 
power over me—or hold of some sort. Any. 
how, he took advantage of the situation to make 
love to me in a sort of way. I had to overlook 
it, you see, for the sake of the men and every. 
thing. I wanted to find out what he was going 
to do. If it was violence, I was going to try to 
warn you. Even then I didn’t suppose he’d 
plan murder. Yet he had. He sent those men 
to the tipple to shoot old ‘Papa’ Joy. And when 
they didn’t fire quick enough for him he stood 
up—he no longer cared what I thought—and 
yelled to them to ‘kill the scabs.’ It was ter. 
rible. You see, I was afraid they were going to 
kill you!” 

She buried her face on his shoulder and kept 
it there. 

“Poor little Rhoda!” he said. 

“Then came the firing and when I saw you 
fall I jumped out of the car and ran to where 
you were. Did you know I was there? The 
doctor said you were only scratched. I didn’t 
know what to do. I couldn’t go back to Hallo- 
ran and I didn’t want to have him think that I’d 
betrayed him—which he would have done if 
I’d gone to you at the hospital. So I got a 
motor and ran away—ignominiously!” 

“The brute!’ he exclaimed, grinding his 
teeth. 

“That’s the trouble out there,” she said 
earnestly. “It isn’t the union, it’s the bad men 
who are in it!” 

It was chilly even with their arms around one 
another. 

“Let’s walk,” he suggested. 

“T’ve so much to confess!’’ she accused her- 
self as they neared the reservoir. “TI was so un- 
just to you! So utterly intolerant! And, worst 
of all, so uninformed! Quite hateful! To begin 
with, none of the things Schirmer said about 
the Mid-West were true. It is as nearly per- 
fect a property as can be, although, Heaven 
knows, conditions are bad enough in plenty of 
other places right on the Indian Branch!” 

“‘Well, however that may be, the Mid-West 
is not a Graham property any longer,” he in- 
formed her. “‘Waggoner’s bought control of it!” 

“Waggoner!” 

“Yes, rather bad, isn’t it! I’m afraid he'll 
squeeze the men as hard as he can. He inti- 
mated that my father’s policy was too liberal.” 

“Oh, John!” 

“He tried to buy me out—offered me a fairly 
good price under all the circumstances—but I 
refused. If he tries to make any drastic changes 
he’ll find a fight on his hands! I may not have 
control, but I still own a big block of the stock 
and’’—he smiled grimly in the darkness—“the 
Grahams still have some influence!”’ 

She crossed his arm with hers—— 

“Dear John! Do you remember that after- 
noon after Schirmer’s lecture how I said you 
didn’t look like a Graham and you asked me 
what I thought a Graham looked like—and I 
said ‘sinister’? You’re not a bit sinister!” She 
reached up and laid her hand against his cheek. 
“You don’t look sinister and you don’t feel 
sinister!” 

They were climbing now up the rise below 
the belvedere on the we side of the park. 
Overhead the parting c.ouds made starry 
pupils in the eyes of night. : 

“Pye warned Waggoner,” he continued. 
“’ve told him I was going to constitute myself 
an active minority working for the best in- 
terests of the men. That’s all I can do with 
the Mid-West now. I guess my job has got to 
be always fighting for humanity inside the 
economic system. And that I can do right here 
in Graham & Co. It’s going to be slow work, 
but——” 

He bent and kissed her very tenderly. “Who 
knows what the next John Graham will be 
like!” he whispered. 

She pressed her lips to his shoulder. 
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“J don’t know which side you’re on, Rhoda, 
and I don’t know that it matters. The main 
thing is we’re both after the same thing.” 

They had reached the reservoir and were 
standing by the railing looking eastward across 
the blue-black water. The stars were paling in 
the widening cloud gaps. There was a faint 
suggestion of outline to the housetops, but 
where they stood the night was blacker than 

ver. 

. “The present system may seem cruel, but 
life is cruel. All we can do is to try and make it 
Jess so. It is as hard to escape from riches as it 
js from poverty—harder. I wish,” he sighed, 
“J could chuck all my money in there and for- 
get it for the rest of my life! Sometimes I feel 
as if I just couldn’t go on!” 

“You must! You’ve got to go on!” 

She stopped suddenly and gave him a queer 


look. 

“Doesn’t it seem as if I’d said that very thing 
to you before—sometime?”’ 

“You did!” he answered. “The first time I 
ever met you.” 

“T remember! That day on the cliff. When 
I was carrying ‘Johnny the Dog’ and you 
thought you couldn’t climb any further.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, Rhoda, I’d be 
there yet. You made me go on.” 

“You’ve got to go on now, John! You can’t 

back!” 

“Tsn’t that something new for you?” 

“T see a lot of things differently from what I 
did. You mustn’t sink the ship, John; you 
can’t even afford to rock the boat.” 

“And you don’t blame me any longer for not 
selling everything I’ve got and giving it to the 

r?”’ 

For answer she lifted his hand and implanted 
atiny kiss in the palm. 

“T think you’re doing the very best you can, 
dear—the best that anybody could do!” 

He put his arm around her again and she 
snuggled against him. 

The horizon was tinged with a translucent 
saffron. Where the breeze stroked the surface 
of the reservoir it showed clear blue. The 
theumatic old watchman at the gate-house 
wondered what they could find to say at such 
an hour. In a bush behind them a bird chirped 
drowsily. 

“You don’t know how wretched I was with- 
out you, Rhoda!” he said. 

“And I without you!” 

The saffron glow was getting brighter. The 
searchlight of the dawn was playing upon the 
sky above the inky line of housetops. It was 
no longer dark. 

His eyes were very blue as he looked down 
ather. They kissed. 

Imperceptibly, day had come. Above the 
sky-line floated a great whorl of rose-colored 
cloud tinting the water at their feet. Faint 
shadows marked the grass, softly green in the 
half-light. 


“There is one thing about that r rich 
young man in the Bible you may have for- 


gotten, John!” 
“What is it?” he asked. 
“That ‘Christ, beholding the young man, 
loved him,’ ” she replied. 
THE END 


“Mon Dieu—when catile think— 
I have seen what arrives,” said 
Monsieur Voiron. Then follows 
the amazing tale of the gallant 
bull, Apis, and of his magnificent 
combat. It is unlike any animal 
story you have ever read and it will 
hold you breathless to its exhilar- 
ating conclusion. The author is 
the master story-teller of our 
day—Rudyard Kipling. The 
title is “The Bull That Thought.” 
It appears in the December 
CosMopoLiTAn. 


| Six-Room Housz No. 631 


HE beautiful color tones of a 

Face Brick house grow richer 
with the passing of the years. An 
occasional painting of cornice, doors 
and window sash and your home 
is even more attractive than when 
new 


This abiding charm is but one of 
the economic advantages which, in 
the long run, make the Face Brick 
house the cheapest you can build. 


Other factors, such as upkeep, 
| depreciation, fuel savings, insurance 
| rates and fire-safety are discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes and packed with 
information of value to every pro- 
spective home-builder. Sent free on 
request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5- 
room houses, 6room houses, and 7 to 


* Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our “Face Brick 


Bungalow and Small House Plans.’” Many houses from this ccllection have been built in 
all parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builderse: 


Beauty That Endures 


8room houses, in all 104,each revers- 
ible with a different exterior design. 
These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc- 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty”shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1744 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sendus yourname and 
we will send you, 
and POSTPAID a 10 cent 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 
your daily Coates. Cleans,dusts and polishes 
th one sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 
anos, furniture,woodwork, automobiles. Makes 
everything look like new. Makes dusting a 
pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00: MOP 


Has removable swab for washing and all yarn 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell 
— no orders to take — just building upa little 
good will for Liquid Veneer Polishing Pro- 
ducts in your neighborhood. Write now for 
your FREE sample and particulars. 


Flawless 
Beauty Is 
Not a Gift 


© soc. U.S.A. The more delicate and 

exquisite your complexion the 

more it requires protection. Re- 

tain all its soft, smooth contours 

and natural glow by daily use of 
DR. PALMER'S 


ALMOMEAL 


COMPOUND 
“Use it like Soap” 


Send 10c for large sample package. 
* HOLTON & ADAMS, 29 East 22nd St., New York 
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Stage directions for this scene from William Vaughn Moody’s play, “‘The Great 
Divide,” call for a woman’s muffled scream, a pistol shot, and the crash of break- 
ing furniture. The microphone on the right sends them all to your home, 


An Exciting Evening 


WGY and KGO are 
the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the General 
Electric Company at 
Schenectady and 

. Each, at 
times, is a concert 
hall, a lecture room, 
a news bureau, a 
theatre, or a place of 
worship. 


Here are four of the WGY 
Players (the world’s first 
radio dramatic company) 
at a thrilling climax which 
almost turns sound into 
sight. 


Tune in, some evening, 
on one of their productions. 
You will be surprised to 
find how readily your 
imagination will supply 
stage and setting. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHOL 
A 


Prompt relief for tired 


aching feet! 
Removes odors of 
perspiration. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or the entire body with 
P DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 
"Bust Reducing Bandeau 


in cream colored 
rubber, - - .00 


Neck & Ci in Reducer $3.50 
Chin Reducer - - 2.50 


ANKLETS, for reducing 
and shaping the ankles, Send 
ankle measurement. 


Per pair $7.00 Ex. high $9.00 
Jeanne Walter, Inc. 
Write for booklet 


Dr. JEANNE C. WALTER, 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


‘Classified 


(Continued from page 21) 


put stuff like that on my face all the time.” 

“Oh, aren’t you, Miss Nosey! And why 
not?” 

Din looked at her sister, straight. She 
shrugged her thin little shoulders with a 
startlingly grown-up air. “Oh, I won’t. Not 

_by the time I’m grown up. I'll be different 
from you.” 

Suddenly then Bobby Comet saw herself ten 
years hence, old, done for, out of it, the bloom 
gone. Din would be twenty, fresh, different, 
Different from her. Already she was learning 
different things at school, wearing clothes un- 
like those of Bobby’s childhood. 


dash of genuine scarlet flaming oddly beneath 
the artificial coloring on her cheeks. She ad- 
dressed her mother seated in the parlor window 
overlooking the street. 

“Pity a person can’t even dress in this house 
without having that brat nosing around. Sit- 
ting right on top of you. No more privacy ia 
this joint than in the street.” 

Mrs. Comet turned from the window to eye 
her irate and dressy daughter. “Are they wear- 
ing ’em as short as that again, for He’m 
sake! . . . And what’s eating you now? 
What’s she done? What have you done, Din? 
Tell mama.” 

“Nothing,” replied Din gravely. “I didn’t 
do a single solitary thing.” 

“Tell mama! Tell mama!” mimicked Bobby, 
in a cold fury. ‘‘She’s the one that counts. It’s 
always Din, Din! Look at the shoes you buy 
for her and what you used to buy for me when 
I was a kid. Anything was good enough for 
me. Now she’s got to have the toes just so and’ 
the heels just right, and everything. She won’t 
have corns like me when she’s my age. Look 
at what she gets to eat, and what I got! She’s 
got to have her chops and her spinach. And 
at school! French! And special this and special 
that, and all this new hygiene stuff. You 
learned on me and Bess, all right. We sure got 
the worst of it.” 

Mrs. Comet met this outburst mildly. “Done 
the best I could for you, with what I had to da 
with. Your pa never was a big earner.” 

“Qh, I don’t know.” This from Henry 
Cor et emerging from behind his evening paper. 
“T :ruess I’ve always provided as good as the 
next one. Good enough for me, anyway, if it 
isn’t for your tony daughter.” 

“This dump!’ In contempt, from Bobby, on 
the wing. 

“Tf I could have had this, time I was married, 
I’d thought I was in paradise,” began Mrs. 
Comet, in reminiscent mood. “Two rooms is 
what we had, over on Tenth Street, and had to 
go to the hall for every drop of water. And 
thought I was lucky to have that and maybe 
you will too some day if you’re not 5 

But Bobby Comet had flung out of the house. 

Mrs. Comet returned to her window. Henry 
Comet went back to his:paper. Din pursued 
some quiet game of her own. Sometimes you 
saw Henry Comet, silent, sparse, dried=up, 
regarding this family of his over the top of his 

per. And his eyes were the eyes of a stranger 
looking upon strangers. Henry Comet had 
come of a good old Vermont family of the cod- 
fish type. Perhaps he, too, had his secret 
thoughts as he squinted up through his cigar 
smoke. Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Comet and 
Din went to the movies in the evening. Fre- 
quently Henry Comet went alone. He liked 
romantic pictures, with deeds of dash and dar- 
ing in them. 

Such was the Comet family life. Theirs was 
the spendthrift and almost luxurious existence 
of the American working class. Ready-made 
clothes; white shoes; Sunday papers; telephone; 
| phonograph; a radio set; pork roast; 1e- 

cream; the movies. A somewhat sordid house- 

hold, certainly, but comfortable, too. Book- 

less, of course. Extravagant with its quarters, 
| its half dollars and its dollars. 


Dressed, Bobby emerged with an unwonted - 
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If Miss Bobby Comet had been less imitative 
and less adaptable she might have been more 
content. But all about her, in a luxurious 
city, she saw luxury. Seeing it, she craved it. 
Craving it, she reached out for it and got, 
now and then, a handful. Being fundamentally 
a pretty decent girl, and further sustained by 
the fairly solid background of the Comet 
household, she worked hard, earned her 
money, spent it selfishly, took what was 
offered and gave no thought to tomorrow. 

For the most part she went about with 
married men. She drove with them in taxis. 
You saw her and other girls of her type 
dining in famed restaurants and hotels along 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue and the Forties. 
She dressed well and in excellent taste. She 
ate prettily and fastidiously. She had her 
cigaret with her coffee. She had learned to 
eye the rose-shaded room with a look of cool 
indifference. She had caught the trick of 
ordering one dish, and that very special and 
expensive. She had learned to say, “Tell the 
waiter I want lemon, not vinegar, in my French 
dressing.” She was an excellent imitation. 

Her escorts were, as a rule, dull and some- 
what paunchy gentlemen grown weary in the 
pursuit of business. Her youth attracted them, 
and her commonplace prettiness, her flippant 
tongue, her audacity, her superciliousness. She 

ssed, too, a certain bubbling quality most 
refreshing to these doggishly inclined gallants, 
approaching middle age and secretly weary 
a the connubial kimono and the humdrum 
of Geschift. Bobby Comet took what these 
ofiered and gave littie in return. She was 
alert, greedy, calculating, frank. There was 
nothing pathetic about Bobby’s position with 
regard to these gentlemen. They were the 
victims. She the despoiler. If they pro- 
tested she left them. There were always 
others. When she had been younger—sixteen 
or seventeen—she had gone about with boys 
of her own class. She had frequented the public 
dance hall at the height of the craze, where she 
and her boy had performed with incredible 
expertness the intricate mechanical steps of the 
day, their bodies locked in a strangely sexless 
embrace. She almost never now went about 
with such as these. 

During working hours she and the other 
girls discussed their social triumphs with a 
frankness and unconcern that would have 
appalled their victims of the preceding night. 


“Any good?” 

“Oh, yeh. Dinner at the Royale.” 
“Show?” 

“Yeh. Music Box.” 

“Again!” 

“My third time. But’ I’ve seen everything 


else. I didn’t stick through the whole show, 
though. I told him I had to get home and 
grab my beauty sleep. Was he sore!” 

But not so much of this as to interfere with 
the work of the day. Bobby rather enjoyed 
her work. It had in it the elements of change 
and of uncertainty. Unseen faces at the other 
end of the wire. Unknown voices. Rebuff or 
success—one never knew which might be en- 
countered. Certain regulars came to know 
her over the telephone, and she them; board- 
ing-house keepers; landladies of rooming- 
houses. At home she would occasionally 
comment on them, caustically. 

“The same rooms that were warm and cosy 

last winter are cool and airy, now it’s July. 
I could die at ’em.” 
_ Bobby, expert in her calling, no longer took 
mcoming unsolicited ads. It was her duty 
to search out possible advertisers, many of 
whom had placed their want ads in the class- 
ified columns of rival papers. Others had 
advertised unsuccessfully once or twice, per- 
haps, in the columns of Be own sheet. These 
last she urged to insert their ad for a full week, 
at a decreased weekly rate. 

Bobby was very good at this. Her voice was 
Sympathetic, clear, firm. She had had two 
years of high school, and a business school 
course. Her English, when she pleased, was 
grammatical enough, though at home she spoke 
the slovenly speech of the household. She 


dear, its secret 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


They were talking about one of the most perplexing 
problems of housekeeping. 


“Tell me, Mary, how do you do it?” Jane asked. 
“Your furniture always looks as if it were kept in a 
glass case until just five minutes before company ar- 
rives. Mine seems eternally dusty or finger-printed 
no matter how hard we work. Heaven knows, the 
children can’t wear gloves all the time. Now you’ve 
got to tell me, Mary, what is the secret of it?” 


“Why, my dear, it’s no secret! We wax our furni- 
ture. I thought everyone knew about Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. It’s so simple. I just go over the 
furniture with a cloth dampened in the liquid wax 
and in a few minutes simply rub it up with a soft rag. 
It’s no work at all. Why,I used to simply dread clean- 
ing day, but Johnson’s Liquid Wax has made it easy.” 


You too will find that Johnson’s Liquid Wax sim- 
plifies the vexing problem of keeping your furniture 
looking its best. It forms a thin protecting coat over 
the finish just like the protection given by a plate 
glass dresser top. Laborious rubbing is unnecessary. 
The hard dry velvety finish comes with a few strokes 
of a soft cloth. 


You can try this improved way of preserving and 
caring for your furniture, at our expense. A generous 
sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax—enough for several 
pieces of furniture—and a 28-page illustrated booklet 
in colors on “‘ The Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- 

_work and Furniture” will be sent to you free. Use 
the coupon below. Send it now. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. C. O. S. 11, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 
My Dealer is 

Address .......... 


City and State............... 


Please send me FREE a generous sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and your 
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Scott Paper Com 


Chester, Pa. 
000 SHEETS 


~ 


say 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Also makers of Scot Tissue Towels 


’ 
A Long Evening— Yet 
Her Cheeks Are Still Glowing 


“HE brightest lights hold no revealing terrors 
for the woman who uses Pert Rouge. She 
never fears lest the lovely complexion she started 
with may have faded to a tired pallor. Pert Rouge 
stays on until she removes it herself with cold 
cream or soap. 
You will like to use Pert, because the fluffiness 
of its cream base makes it spread as easily as a 
powder. It is unaffected by wind, warmth, water 
or constant powdering. 


In two shades—Orange (changing to a becoming pink as it touches 
the skin) and Rose (to harmonize with a darker complexion) 75c. 


Match your Pert Rouge with Pert Waterproof Lipstick. Rouge 
and Lipstick for sale at drug and department stores. 


Send a dime today for a sample of Pert Rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 WEST 17th STREET NEW YORK 


Rouge 
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tarely met with failure, hence her increaseq 
weekly wage. A seven-day ad meant a fat 
commission, A set of them meant a prize 
lus the commission. Bobby Comet used a 
orm; a code. Lips close to the telephone 
mouthpiece she got her number; waited; then: 

“This is Miss Comet talking . . . Miss 
Comet ... Yes ... I want to talk 
the proprietor of the garage, please . , , 
No, [ want to talk to him personally . , 
Tell him Miss Comet wants to talk with him.” 
Another wait. Always just a tinge of trepida- 
tion, which added zest to the game. 

Then: “Is this the proprietor of the garage? 
. . . This is Miss Comet. I want to know 
if you have succeeded in selling your garage, 
You advertised it for sale, didn’t you? . . , 
Have you sold it? . . . No, I don’t want 
to buy it. I want to help you sell it . . ” 

More talk. Arguments. A strong friendly 
note in the voice. Nothing offensive. Her 
voice encouraging, not too insistent, but firm, 
It was surprising to see how often she won 
them over. But it was hard work, too,anda 
good deal of a strain, this throwing one’s 
personality into the telephone and trying to 
make it penetrate the other end of the wire, 

Sometimes an irate housewife, called to the 
telephone and sensing a possible bridge invita- 
tion or a bit of gossip, slammed up the 
receiver on hearing Bobby’s dulcet statement 
or request. But Bobby was undismayed 
by this. Failure today might mean success 
tomorrow. 

“Mr. Meyer? This is Miss Comet. I see 
you haven’t sold your cottage yet out at 
Jamaica . . . No, I’m not bothering you— 
at least I hope I’m not. I’m just interested 
in seeing you sell that little cottage. I want 
to help you. Now, why don’t you give usa 
chance? You won’t regret it .. .” 

It was thus she met Jesse—or, rather, met 
him again. For as it turned out he had been 
a fellow student of Mart’s at the technical 
night school and had even come to the house 
with Mart once, briefly. Bobby had been 
seventeen then. She did not remember him. 
Disguised as a mere telephone number he had 
advertised a storage garage for sale, using the 


| classified columns of a rival morning paper. 


Immediately Bobby was hot on the trail of 


| the unknown. The usual formula: “This is 


Miss Comet talking. I want to speak to the 
owner of the garage . . . MissComet . . .” 

“This is the owner. Who'd you say? .. . 
Spell it.” 

Bobby spelled it, graciously. 

“Comet? Say, I used to know a—You 


| got a brother Mart?” 


“Why—yes.” 

Don’t you remember? Well, what do you 
know about that! It’s a small world. Yeh. 
Well, that’s funny. They laughed a little, 
grew friendly at once. His was a clipped 
way of speaking, very engaging. No, he 
hadn’t got any satisfaction out of that ad in 
the other paper. No, he didn’t want to try 
her paper. No use throwing good money after 
bad. They’d soaked him hard enough already. 
You see, it was like this. He had bought this 
garage thinking they were going to make a 
boulevard of this roadway. Yeh, fella he’d 
bought it from said they were. Showed him 
the plans, and everything. And they were, 
too, only they changed their minds. Some- 
thing about graft, or city hall, or something. 
Anyway, there he was, stuck with the garage, 
and maybe five years before they began work 
on the street. He wanted to get out of it 
and go back to his regular job, working for 
somebody else. Let the other fella do the 
worrying. He’d take less than he’d paid 
for it, just to get out of it. No, he didn’t 
think he’d advertise. 

That ended the conversation for the day. 
Next day Bobby called him up again. Well, 
no, he hadn’t sold it. We-e-e-ell, yes, he might 
try it once. A week! Oh, no! Well, four 
days then. Say, it’s that voice of yours, 
guess. It’s the voice with the smile that wins. 
Yeh. Say, what’d you say your first name 
was? Huh? Bobby! Say, that’s a h—a funny 
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name for a girl. Bobby said it was no funnier 
than his name for a man. Well, that’s right 
too. Guess they’d better swap names. How’d 
you like to try my name for a change? Jesse 
Lloyd Whiting. Guess his mother must have 
read it in a book or something. Call me Jesse. 
Just Jesse. Ha! That’s a good one! 

She sold his garage for him, wording the 
ad herself, craftily. It was he, then, who 
called her on the telephone. He thanked her. 
He was jubilant. His old job again. Little 
old pay envelope looked he od good to him 
.. . Tonight? No, she 
Tomorrow night? Sawry. 


ad an engagement. | 


A moment’s meaningful silence at his end | 


of the wire. Then his speech more clipped 
than ever. All right, Miss Comet. Much 
obliged for your kindness. See you at church 


some time (a phrase). My regards to old Mart. | 


He had hung up. Bobby remained staring 
thoughtfully into the telephone. 


That night, at the supper table, she spoke 


of him to Mart. 

“Who? Whitey! Sure I remember him. 
He was a swell kid. Smart, too, only always 
getting it in the neck. Invented a kind of a 
tire lock and somebody swiped it away from 
him and he never got anything out of it. 
Say, I'd like to see him some time. Tell him, 
will you?” 

“How’ll I tell him?” said Bobby, loftily. 

Mart threw her a swift hard glance. “Oh. 
Yeh. Well. Strictly a business acquaintance, 
huh? One of these mechanic persons, what? 
Deah, deah! Listen to me, me _ wench. 
Whitey’s got it so all over these fat cloak-and- 
suiters I see you running around with that 
you wouldn’t know how to talk to him if you 
did have a chance, which I bet you never did 
have. And don’t you forget it.” 

She called the garage next day. No, he 
wasn’t there any more. This place has 
changed hands. She might try him at such 
and such a number. She tried him. No, he 
was out. Any message? No, she’d call again. 
Something about this sounded vaguely familiar 
to her. That was what the girls said who 
called Mart unsuccessfully. 

Anyway, he’d probably telephone her in a 
day or so. They always did. She waited. 
He did not call her. Two days passed. Three. 
Four. A week. Suddenly, in an idle moment 
one afternoon, she called him again. When she 
heard his oddly clipped speech at the other 
end of the wire her heart gave a queer little 
leap. She gave him Mart’s message as an ex- 
cuse. Then, this time, it was she who said, 
“Tonight?” That little second of silence 
from his end. 

Sorry, but he was working tonight. The 
silence again, and, oddly, she felt her cheeks 
burning. Then he said, coolly and without 
urge, ‘‘How about tomorrow night?” 

At eight o’clock next night he rang the 
bell marked Comet. He rang the bell, nego- 
tiated the three flights of stairs and the dim 
hallways, rang the doorbell, came in, and was 
introduced to the family. Bobby hadn’t 
remembered him as being so good looking. 
Well, he wasn’t, exactly, but—I don’t know. 
His eyes, wide apart, and ardent. And young! 
Just a kid. Like Mart. 


He was quiet, and a little shy, and yet he | 
was self-possessed. He made a little fuss over | 


Mrs. Comet, without seeming to. 


Mart had | 


stayed home to meet him. Bobby thought | 


the two of them would never finish their stupid 
reminiscing. Had he come to see her, or Mart? 
She tapped a restless toe. She wished she had 
never started anything. He’d take her to a 
movie, she supposed, and maybe an ice-crezm 
_ afterward, and think he had had a big 
night. 

He stood up, looked at her inquiringly. 
“T’ve got a car downstairs Miss—Bobby. 
That is, I suppose you could call it a car. It 
goes on four wheels without pushing. I 
kind of made it myself out of a couple of tin 
cans and a piece of wire and an old cigar box 
or something. It’s got parts in it of every 
car from a Rolls Royce to a Ford. If you’d 
like to run up along the river somewhere 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 


Karpen furniture is good taste, and the tastefully treated home cannot but assimilate these lovely pieces 


That home of your dreams 


Don’t think it is out of your reach—have it! 


Karpen furniture has 
created a new “period” for 
American homes. A period 
of truly fine furniture, at 
moderate prices—prices sur- 
prisingly well within the 
means of every purse. 


There is a Karpen suite, or an odd 
piece, that belongs in your home. 
One that you can afford to obtain 
right now. For Karpen makes fur- 
niture not only to harmonize with 
any scheme of decoration, but 
every scheme of family budget. 


Every Karpen piece is 
built on lines of beauty 
combined with 
craftsman’s standards of 
sturdiness and comfort. 
And today, the name 
Karpen is famed for the 
luxury of upholstery, the 
ease and long-life which 
every piece embodies. 


Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 


Manufacturers 


made 


Karpen furniture is good 
taste, and the tastefully 
treated home cannot but 
assimilate these lovely 
pieces. To thousands it has 
! come that 
home of dreams every woman 
carries in her secret heart. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition 
of our attractive book on interior 
decorating—Better Homes.” It 
iviull of helpful ideas, and 
thrcugh black and white, 
and color charts and 
drawings, shows what the 
foremost decorators are 
doing. Plans for fourteen 
complete rooms—any of 
which can be easily 
adapted. Just send the 
coupon. 


&®& BROS. 


and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


KAR 


Canstruc 


ITU E 


On every piece— 
your assurance of quality , 
Name 


Address 


City 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


KARPEN & BROS: 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
iber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 
= “Better Homes,” with hall, living room and sun room plans. 


37th and Broadway, New York 


State 
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and have a bite and maybe dance——?” N 
Why does Mr. Y. Toy Van of Yunnan The evening was » Firat velvety, starlit. spec 
Road, Shanghai, China, send over 8,000 = bad 

E ar sinister hidden under a smart coating 
~ gas ce of maroon paint. Bobby Comet felt suddenly and 
young, exhilarated and very, very pure. 
Why does a lady from Lans- |] | Occasionally, as they wound along the river, kno 
oo oe, fa oo ney on she sang a bit of a song of the hour. Once she ans\ 
Puerta Castilla, Honduras—a |} | Was faulty for a bar or two, at the end of a by | 
mining engineer in Johannes- chorus, and he corrected her, whistling it the 
bare, South (Attica, sugar || softly, clearly, and in perfect rhythm. 
0 much. He remiinde 9 
ery the somehow, of Mart; and she liked him for that, Its delicious witl 
; Union and_ in “. quarters P which should have warned her. But she knew A 
& || | nothing of the theories of the Viennese psycho- and good 
Sons? analysts. They danced, easily and wordlessly up, 
4h A single little word answers tirelessly, in the outdoor youll find 

al ese questions— of a road-house. Bobby loved the feel of his 
VALUE n ” 
diamond purchase, whether it be a ring, a and they were, furthermore, what Mr. Man- use Oo | 
bar pin, a rich beautiful bracelet or a dia- talini would have called demned moist and un- th fl late 
See pleasant. Bobby Comet sighed; but blissfully. at avory 

; plied by their long established European “Tired?” Jesse asked her 


Agencies in Antwerp, Amsterdam, and “No.” Beeman's insi 


London will furnish you unlimited scope of His hard lean arm pressed her close to him. B 
selection at a guaranteed saving. But when she looked up at him his young face aw 
BUYD J AMOND S DIRECT |i | was set and stern. Between dances they ; 
ater ate. At the figures on the supper card she Ww 
From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. hesitated—she who always ordered with such P A 
One of America’s Leading Importers insolent unconcern. He sensed this at once. W 
And Save 20 to 407, He grinned engagingly. two 
" For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler “’S all right. You don’t need to be scared. Stre 
4 & Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- I’m not broke. You take just what you’d % 
ing diamond importing concerns in America ” Cor 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- order with your—regular friends. : 
at prices. Her regular friends. She looked at him 
er amon —direct to yo [— thro j “ an 
which clearly ugh narrowed lids. What do know Sud 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any about my regular friends? 
prescnt or nrospective diamond purchaser. He glanced at her clothes—her smart eve 
hig 4 Fine Blue-White clothes that were almost just right. He looked up 
a py Absolutely PERFECT | | down at his hands which he never could quite the 
~ DIAMOND RING $135.00 jj | free from the grime of his calling. She thought Her 
This beautiful 18k solid white |] | She knew what he was going to say, but he 
gold Ring is exquisitely hand surprised her. and 
carved and pierced with the ‘a ” Sixt 
latest style piatingm hexagon “I could tell by the way you danced. AMERICAN CHICLE CO. | 
Danced!” She rather prided herself on her 


ning can for || Kind of cautious. As if you'd for-| Make your own shade at 
Our price direct to you... 9135.00 gotten how to let go. Dancing with the fat half pri ce! 


old boys who’re short on the breath.” 
A flame of scarlet scorched her cheeks that | nis beautiful shade is easy tof 


& hadn’t felt such warmth in years. Se. ee 
r the vase to 
s He did not kiss her on the way home. They match and make lamp and 
talked but little. Yet she felt strangely! Stim. 
soothed, rested, serene and, somehow, light. «alts, fasetnating! Our 
Ladies’ His manipulation of the crazy little car 200 jilustrations of shades, 
Gold smooth, expert, flawless. He did not ask to] vases. white china, materials, ete 
4 Diamond h —everything you need to make net 
Ring see her again. She waited, looking up at him. your parchment. shade lamps at def 
al ice or 
$75.00 h See rch, Our new book, “‘How to Make 
Fine, full ot Stee- ell, good night. you at chu and Paint Parchment Shades,’ iti 
dlamond of of | | he sai cies 10, 
clamp cole itself around her heart| hw wh 
hite di di the platinum ring, which i cr or coloring lamps, 
sides. The ring 18k richly carved and and squeezed it dry. She hesitated. He said ete., to afte 
solid white gold, richly pierced in a nothing. and oom no 
pierced and $75.00 lace-work $200.00 “Call m me up some time.” colors cells how anc 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: Sure,” he replied, gravely and politely. wedi: partion, Page her 
% carat . $31 lcarat . .. . $145.00 Almost in horror she heard herself saying, Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25¢, 
tpaid. Write her 
carat....- “This week? now, and enclose stamps or silver at her 
ys ‘ name or any Express Co_with privilege of exami- I’m busy this week.”” Mart’s answer. CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicage n 
ti Our 7 
guarantee for fl She turned and went up the steps. He} CHINA PAINTERS: cor 
value for all time goes ||’ climbed nimbly into the ramshackle little car) ore la hive chi cou 
with every purchase. and was off. America’s largest white china importers pro 
WRITE TODAY vomonos Oh, well, she told ‘herself at the end of the 
FOR THIS h b You Can Easily Get a 
CATALOG week, what was he, anyway, ut a greasy * 04 the 
FREE ON mechanic. A kid. Yet when she came home Big Paying | Hotel Job wa’ 
“HOW TO BUY at six—‘‘Anybody phone me?” bei 
DIAMONDS” “No.” you by re- nat 
This book is beautt- Bobby Comet took to staying home evenings. interesting work, quick’ advabesinent, free her 
When the telephone rang she flew to it, beating Gpportunity”* explains all. Send for it today! cou 
and buy diamonds. the impish Din by a scant second. Her voice, SAEED . VEL. TREE EROS. cou 
Tells how they mine, as she answered it, was low, vibrant. ‘Hello! ashington, D. C. 

Write Oh.” You would not have believed 
showing mis nts: | your | that voice could change so in a breath; be- B t It C 
$30.00 to | today || | come flat, lifeless, without timbre. “Hold the eauty VUuiture Course ace 

sidered an authority. | wire. I'll call him.” Then, to Mart. “One| TO $75 A ween at Home nig 

of your janes.” AUTHORIZED DIPLOMA evi 
Jason Weiler & Sons Once Mart said, “Seen Whiting since?” Earn while you lars. Study i ns time. In 8 weeks pur 

369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Her heart gave a great leap. Her face] [cosy lessons can make you expert ip ail branches. massage. ef, oth 

anc was im sive. ‘“‘Who?” > ous demand for. } 
tanion mporters Since “ ” lastruction 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London Whiting. Jesse Whiting. ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY COLTURE not 


“Qh—him. No. Forgot all about him.” 
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Mart’s cold young eyes narrowed shrewdl 

speculatively. “Then you’re the first gid 
ver has.” 

she fought the impulse to ask her question, 

andlost. “Why? Is he such a heart-breaker?” 

“Is he! Why, say! He taught me all I 
know,” said Mart, modestly. The obvious 
answer to that rose to her lips and was spoken 
by them, lifelessly. She took no pleasure in 
the retort. 

She’d show him. If he ever did call up again 
she’d show him. Let him ask her to go out 
with him again and she’d show him. 

A week—ten days—two weeks. Then, 
unexpectedly, when she had quite given him 
up, his oddly clipped speech at the other end 
of the wire. And then her own voice, with 
a deep note in it, saying, “Tonight? Why— 
yes—I’d love to.” 


“And,” said Mrs. Henry Comet, two months 
later, “what’s he earn?” 

“Enough,” Miss Bobby Comet answered. 

“How much?” asked Mrs. Comet again, 
insistently. 

Bobby’s head came up defiantly. “Forty 
a week.” 

“My God!’ said Mrs. Comet, piously. 
“Where you going to live on that! And how?” 

A look of triumph came into Bobby’s face. 
“We were looking at places Sunday. There’s 
two rooms at a Hundred and Eighty-sixth 
Street-—— . 

“Oh, my gosh to goodness!” said Mrs. 
Comet. Then, suddenly, “Why, that’s 
grand, Bobby. It’s kind of far away from us, 
and all. But it’ll be grand, to start on.” 
Suddenly the two women were closer than they 
ever had been. A something had sprung 
up between them, binding them together for 
the moment. Love and pity shone in Mrs. 
Henry Comet’s face, transfiguring it. 

“Sure,” said Miss Bobby Comet, happily; 
and looked about the five-room flat in West 
Sixty-sixth Street. The dump. “Say, we 
couldn’t expect to have a place like this. Not 
to start with.” 


The Pleasure Buyers 


(Continued from page 68) 


blast the most promising career. If one had 
great wealth and assured position, one might 
be able to defy scandal. But if one had 
neither of these things, one must not merely 
defy scandal, one must conquer it. 

Also, she was beginning to understand that 
it is not events or circumstances that whip so 
many of the battlers against life: the strugglers 
whip themselves. Here she was, involved in an 
affair that had its origin, its culmination, in 
no fault of hers. She had met Gene Cassenas 
and been employed by him. She had fancied 
herself in love with him. Then she had rid 
herself of the fancy. For the protection of 
her good name, compromised by him, she 
had agreed to compromise herself still further, 
in the hope that out of the situation might 
come a genuine proposal of marriage, which she 
could reject with the .contumely—after. the 
proposal was publicly known—it deserved. 

Ah, had she done wrong here? Had ‘she let 
the desire for revenge lead her into wrong path- 
ways? But after all, she was only a human 
being, not a fabulous angel, divested of all 
natural and normal emotions. She looked at 
herself as dispassionately as. was possible, and 
could not condemn herself for having taken a 
course not merely calculated to give her re- 
venge, but also to restore her good name. 

There had been at least as much desire to 
protect herself as to hurt Cassenas behind her 
acceptance of Cassenas’s invitation to’a mid- 
night motor ride. Very well, then, good and 
evil being equally balanced, she must not 


punish herself for motives already squared by | 


other motives. 
Now, then, had Cassenas not deceived her, 
tot compromised her, she would never have 


“Uneeda Bakers” sugar wafers are deliciously good to 
eat, served by themselves or with other desserts. They 
add a new distinction to ice cream, frozen pudding, or 
similar desserts. 


At your next party, or for des- 
sert at home, serve NABISCO. 
Its two crisp wafers enclose a 
delicious creamy filling. 


Another welcome delicacy is 
HARLEQUIN—three layers of 
golden wafers with alternate 
layers of delicious creamy filling. 


And then FESTINO — the 
delectable little sugar wafer that 
looks and tastes like an almond. 


_ NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 
emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous service is taken as 
a matter of course. 
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been placed in the position in which she found 
herself now, suspected by at least one detectiye 
of having murdered Cassenas, and the center 
of a thousand unkindly rumors. 

Did she owe anything to Cassenas? Did 
she not owe a lot to herself? Must a matter 
of debatable good taste deflect her whole 
career, change the entire course of her life? 
It is just and proper that one shall defend one’s 
self against unjust attack. Does it matter that * 
the attack is aimed at one’s character instead 
of one’s body? 

“T’'ll go,” she told Mrs. Wiswell. 

Her hostess nodded approval. “I don’t 
often make mistakes, and I didn’t think [Pd 
made one in you. I want to help’ you——” 

“Oh, you’ve proved that; I haven’t begun 
to tell you my gratitude,” said Helen. 

“You don't need to. But one dislikes h 
ing one who is too weak to help herself. You 
see, my dear, the battle must be won by you, 
Only yourself, your attitude, your actions, 
can make people finally decide that rumor 
has dealt unkindly with you. I can furnish 
weapons, help choose an advantageous 
for the battle, but you -nust fight it. I’m 
you’re not weak. I knew you weren’t. You'll 
win.” 
She rang for the Jap to remove the tea- 
things. Then she spoke again. 

“What sort of clothing have you? Ball 
gowns, I mean.” 

“Only one real ball dress,” replied Helen. 

“Color?” 

“Black.” 

“H’m. Trying on a young girl, and yet— 
I don’t know With your black hair . .., 
Let’s see it.” 

Together they went into Helen’s room, 
where her trunk had already, while she slum- 
bered, been unpacked by a deft and silent maid, 
Mrs. Wiswell looked at the black gown; she 
made Helen try it on. 

“Will it do?” asked Helen. 

There was diffidence in her tone. Mr. 
Wellington Wiswell was a person known to all 
civilized society. Those who never dreamed 
of even seeing her knew her name, for the 
chronicles of the doings of those of social im- 
portance are as important a feature of the daily 
press as the doings of statesmen, and perhaps— 
who knows—as well worth the chronicling. 

Here, then, was a woman whose name she 
had known for years, protecting her, compli- 
menting her. And Helen was wise enough to 
know that Mrs. Wiswell’s occasional lapses 
into vulgarity were proof of her impeccable 
breeding. For there is vulgarity in the heart 
of every normal person; good breeding teaches 
one how to be gaily vulgar. Mark it down: 
a person who never shows any traces of vul- 
garity is a watchful snob, careful lest he— 
or she—commit an error. Only those big 
enough to be able to afford errors, and enjoy 
them, permit themselves error’s luxury. 

“Do?” Mrs. Wiswell translated the quality 
of her glance into speech. “My dear, be not 
deluded by fashion. Though fifty million 
women assure you that hips and bosoms are 
out, believe me, they are in. Mind, you're 
not fat; you’re gorgeously slim. But you're 
round. Men, looking at you, are going to be 
able, somehow or other, to guess, with prac- 
tically no hesitation at all, that you’re female. 
Do? Listen, if I were you, and happened to 
have no money and position—no anything— 
I’d pick out the richest and oldest bachelor 
in America, marry him, and when he died— 
do? My dear, you’re lovely.” 

Helen’s lips quivered. “I can’t believe that 
anyone in the world can be as good as you are. 
I had an idea that fashionable people, very 
rich people——” 

“They aren’t different from any one else, 
except,. maybe, they’re a shade more stupid, 
take them by and large,” laughed Mrs. Wiswell. 
“But then, they don’t have to use their brains, 
and so their brains grow fat and lazy.” 

“Well, if they were all like you——” Helen 
began. 

“What a dull world it would be, if eve 
were like everyone else,” interrupted 
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Wiswell. She walked to the door. “We'll 
dine at a quarter to nine, very simply. Take 
another nap until then. Bye-bye.” 

“Bye-bye,” answered Helen. She wanted 
to cry. What a good world it was, peopled 
by such kindly folk. Then she remembered 
Cassenas, and thought of Quintard; she did 
not cry for joy, nor would she weep through 
horror or fear. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HELEN RIPLEY’S life had been spent in 
the quiet places. Glendale, in the state 
of New York, is not exactly a hectic place. 
And, although she had studied in New York 
and Paris, student gaiety had never appealed to 
her. There was a certain diffidence about her 
that held more appeal to her elders than to 
those of her own age. Not that she had not 
been invited to gatherings of persons of her 
own years, but she had always been more in 
those gatherings than of them. She had been 
to the opera occasionally, and once had even 
attended a first night in New York. Moreover, 
since she had come to Palm Beach, she had 
been included in several parties. 

But she was not prepared for the scene that 
met her eyes at the Everglades Club tonight. 
Her past life, and the affairs to which Cassenas 
had caused her to be invited, were no prepara- 
tion at all for the magnificence of tonight. 

Laughter is the tune to which the whole 
world dances at Palm Beach. For those 
who will take what the place offers it is 
heaven itself. But to the jaded pleasure 
buyer, whose senses must be piqued by the 
bizarre, the abnormal, the place is what all 
other places are to his kind: a market where he 
seeks to purchase a happiness that his very 
nature makes it impossible for him to achieve. 

The scoffers may say the Riviera is superior 
to Florida’s coast. But for every lovely 
villa on the mountainsides of France or Italy, 
there will be a dozen in Florida before many 

Today there are more beautiful homes 
in Palm Beach than can be found anywhere 
on the Riviera. It is in heges or semi-public 
buildings alone, that the American winter 
playground suffers by comparison. 

Yet the gorgeous Casino at Cannes, where 
the fashion of Europe gathers, lacks completely 
the charm of the Everglades. Set on the 
shores of Lake Worth, of Spanish-Moorish 
design, with its orange grove wherein one 
dances, its patio with the great vari-colored 
umbrellas to keep away a sun sometimes too 
ardent, the place is as lovely by day as by night, 
and this can be said of none of the garish 
Casinos of the Riviera. 

See a gala night at Cannes and know what 
lovely women are, says the scoffer. Ah, but 
see a fancy dress ball at the Everglades, and 
know what lovely woman can be, retorts one 
who has seen both. 

Helen was prepared for something beyond 
her experience but what she found was some- 
thing beyond her dreams. Already, when at 
eleven she and Mrs. Wiswell arrived, many 
guests of the Merton Connors had assembled, 
were drifting happily to and fro from secluded 
_ to the shores of the lake beyond the 

gery where the orchestra played. 

Wheel-chairs and motors had deposited the 
guests at the Club, a masked and merry 
gathering whose delight in penetrating each 
other’s slight disguises was almost childish. 
Indeed, a fancy dress ball removes more inhi- 
bitions from the austere American character 
than even liquor. Some day we Americans 

learn to play with the fervor of the Latin, 
will learn to esteem make-believe as highly 
as we regard reality, and then truly we shall 
be the favored of all the races, the darlings of 
the gods. For we have every natural advan- 
tage, everything to make us happy—so far as 
man with his unjust social régime can be—save 
the instinct for play. But we have discovered 
Sport. conquered it, and made it our slave. 
ter comes play; its advent cannot be denied. 

In the dressing-room were a dozen women; 
their costumes ranged from imitations of the 
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French Apache to the dresses of powdered 
dames of generations gone. There were old 
women and young girls, faces hard and faces 
gentle, snobs, climbers, and persons who did 
not worry about their social standing. But 
all of them tonight were united in one pu 
that rendered them almost equally attractive: 
they had come to have a good time. 

The silken mask which Helen wore across 
the upper part of her face was sufficient to 
disguise her, and Mrs. Wiswell’s figure was 
so hidden by the hoop-skirt she wore and its 
high waist, that she could not be identified 
easily by her friends. ‘ 

“My dear,” whispered Mrs. Wiswell, “have 
you ever seen anything like it?” 

“It’s lovely,” breathed Helen. 

“IT mean the legs of that girl,’ said Mrs 
Wiswell, pointing. “Why on earth must 
women with fat legs dress as boys? Answer 
me that, Helen, and you will have solved the 
most profound riddle of existence.” 

She laughed. “TI love the way the coy things 
have disguised themselves, so no one except 
about nine million people can identify them,” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Helen. 

“Well, there’s Mrs. Gansevoort. Could 
anyone miss her? There isn’t another blue 
diamond like that in the world.” 

Helen smiled. In the doorway a man whose 
mask was rather larger than those affected by 
most of the guests, stared at her. He nodded 
as though assuring himself about her, and 
walked on. Already he had stood a trifle longer 
in the hall than was usual. Men were not 
supposed to peep into this room of feminine 
mysteries, although the fashion of making up 
during the course of a meal has robbed woman 
of much of her mystery. But not, one thinks, 
of any of her charm. 

More than one glance followed the man as 
he moved off. Dressed to represent a French 
courtier of a century and a half ago, the nar- 
row rapier that swung from one hip lent him 
an air of most attractive recklessness. The 
silk knickers, the ruffles of linen at his throat, 
and the powdered queue at the back of his 
neck were all carefully chosen. Mrs. Wiswell 
nudged Helen. 

“Tf that handsome rascal tries to take me 
for a stroll among the palms, will you please 
pray for my soul?” she whispered. “I feel, my 
child, that Wellington Wiswell ought to be 
here. I ama mere girl, a young thing of thirty- 
eight carefree summers, and I cannot be 
trusted underneath the moon. What are my 
chances of attracting that youth’s boyish 
fancy?” 

‘Excellent, I should say,” replied Helen. 

Mrs. Wiswell laughed. She patted Helen 
on the arm. ‘That is sweet of you, but un- 
true. Ah, Wellington Wiswell need not be 
jealous of his wife. I feel unlucky. Come.” 

The Merton Connors’ party was a success 
from the start. The host and hostess had 
pleaded with their guests to mask themselves 
so that identification would be difficult, and 
for once—save for such anchors to windward 
as blue diamonds and the like—guests had 
obeyed their hostess’s request. 

Even voices were disguised. Fragile feminine 
things answered questions in voices made 
husky, and when these voices broke and soared 
into a light soprano, laughter was easy. 

Together Mrs. Wiswell and her guest pro- 
ceeded to their host and hostess, who in the 
lounge of the Club were receiving. They were 
unmasked, and intensely curious as to the 
identity of those who paid them courtesy. 

“I’m quite sure I can’t guess who you are,” 
said Mrs. Connors, as she extended a hand to 
Mrs. Wiswell. “Or you, either,” she added to 
Helen. 

Mr. Connors, bald and jovial, laughed. “I 
don’t care who you are,” he told Helen. “All 
I know is that I’m a wicked old man who likes 
’em young. Ruth, would it be rude to my 
other guests if I showed this fair young thing 
a few of the latest steps?” : 

Mrs. Connors frowned upon him. “He’s 
really bad,” she confided to Helen. “If you 
only knew the number of young girls who have 
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come weeping to me, and told me how he has 
made them love him—Merton, you are not 
to dance with anyone until you have greeted 
the last arrival.” 

With a fervent promise that when duty was 
done he would come and claim her, Connors 
tured to receive other guests. Mrs. Wiswell 
and Helen crossed the lounge and passed 
through a door into the Orangery, which 
lighted by only a tropic moon, scented by 
orange blossoms, and fanned by a gentle breeze 
from Lake Worth, seemed incredibly beautiful. 

Tables surrounded the dancing space, and 
these were almost all occupied. But a man 
in Pierrot costume leaped to his feet. He 
bowed the two women into chairs. 

“Fair unknowns, dally with us a while,” he 
pleaded. “We will drink to Terpsichore, and 
when the music chants its praises to her, you 
and J, lady in black, will tread a stately 
measure in her honor.” 

The orchestra burst suddenly into, “Once 
in a blue moon.” 

“We can drink anytime, now that Prohibi- 
tion has brought liquor within the reach of all,” 
said the Pierrot. ‘But when the music ends, 
jt ends. Shall we?” 

Helen gave herself into his arms. The 
Merton Connors had not invited too many 

ple. There was room to dance, to perform 
the little fancy steps and glides of which the 
Pierrot was master and which she was able to 
follow with credit. Happily, when he danced 
he was not as loquacious as she had feared. 
For she did not wish to talk. She wanted to 
drink in the scene. She had read of such things, 
had seen representations of them in motion 
pictures, but tonight she was actually part of it. 

Idly she estimated how many millions in 
jewels gleamed upon white throats, nestled 
in coiffures, encircled slim wrists. She was 
iglad that she had chosen black for her one 
expensive gown. Of course, it wasn’t a cos- 
tume, but Mrs. Wiswell had assured her that 
costumes were not obligatory, although masks 
were. But the dress. though somewhat severe, 
was perfectly planned and executed. She 
knew that it showed off her figure, and that 
her smoothly-coiffed hair, black as the gown, 
made her seem different, almost foreign. She 
wondered how many people present would 
pierce her disguise, recognize her. Surely her 
hair would identify her to anyone. 

But it didn’t matter; it was not even difficult 
for her to assume a smile. Cassenas, his doings 
and his death, seemed as remote as the stars. 
Tragedy was a thing that had no existence, 
here beneath this moon, amid these fragrant 
odors, among these gaily attired people. She 
yielded completely to the mood of the dance. 
She even sighed faintly when it ended. Her 
companion heard the sigh. 

“That,” he said, “is the most divine compli- 
ment I ever received. I shall never dance 
again with any other woman. Together, we 
must dance each number, and at the end you 
must always sigh—faintly but definitely.” 

She laughed at him. “That was for the 
music, the night—not you,” she reproved him. 

And then, as the music started again, before 

they had reached their table, the man in the 
costume of the French courtier, whom she had 
seen looking through the door of the ladies’ 
dressing-room, pushed the Pierrot aside. 
_ “Pierrots are things of folly,” he said. “They 
live in an unreal, silly world, and dream that 
it belongs to them. Stand aside, clown, or I 
will draw my sword. The lady dances with 
me.” 


The Pierrot smiled. He surrendered Helen 
gracefully. He leaned toward her and whis- 
pered hoarsely, 

“Don’t sigh for him.” 

“And just what,” demanded her new part- 
her, as they proceeded down the floor, “did 
yonder clown mean by that?” 

She laughed demurely. “I was sorry when 
our dance ended,” she admitted. 

“So shall I be,” said the courtier. 

He danced even better than the Pierrot; 


his steps were simpler, but the rhythm of his 


dancing was superb. 
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“Perhaps I shall be,” she replied. 

‘That is too gracious,” he laughed. Then, 
as they. reached the far end of the dance floor, 
he whispered, “Suppose, Miss Ripley, that we 
stroll to the lake. I want to talk to you.” 

His voice had lost the assumed pompous 
arrogance with which he had addressed the 
Pierrot. She recognized it. It was the voice 
of Terry. All that had been remote became 
suddenly close at hand. Fears that had been 
dissipated thronged about her acquiring re- 
newed horror. She reeled slightly; his hand 
tightened about her waist. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he said. There 
was something almost of pleading in his tone. 

“I’m not,” she recovered herself. ‘But 
what do you want with me?” 

““A moment will be enough,” he assured her. 

They stopped. He led her up a couple of 
steps, past a table, and they were on a green 
lawn. Ahead of them, a rod or two away, was 
the lake. As they approached it, a great fish 
leaped, shining phosphorescently; wavelets 
lapped the sea wall. Faintly the music sounded 
behind them, and the murmurs of the dancers 
were muffled now. 

‘What do you want?” she demanded. 

“A promise,” he replied. “I was reckless 
last night. I talked foolishly. I mentioned 
a party at my house. You told a detective 
what I had said. I have assured him that you 
misunderstood me. Will you add your as- 
surance to mine?” 

She stepped back from’ him, and stared. 
“Do you realize what you are asking me?” 

He laughed, and she could see the gleam of 
firm white teeth. 

“Rather. I’m asking you to remove an un- 
leasant idea, from the detective’s mind, that 
killed Cass2nas.” 

“But you did kill him,” she cried. 

“You think so? You give me too much 
credit. I wanted Cassenas to die; I will admit 
that cheerfully enough. Indeed, I have al- 
ready admitted it to the detective. But I did 
not kill him.” 

“You want me to believe that?” she asked. 

“T certainly do,’”’ he answered. 

“But I can’t believe it—why, you want me to 
lie for you, to protect you—why, if you are 
innocent?” 

“Because,” and his voice was hard, “I do 
not wish to deny your testimony upon the 
witness stand. I may be compelled to, in self- 
defense. This Doctor Workman may build 
up a case against me. I need your aid.” 

“Yet you are innocent,” she scoffed. 

he said gravely. 

She never knew what caused her next re- 
mark. The moon, the scent of oranges, the 
rippling waters_of the lake, the balmy air—it 
might have any or all of these. But strangely, 
she did believe him. 

“T know you are,’ 
lie for you.” 

“Don’t,” he retorted with amazing cheerful- 
ness. “So long as you don’t think me guilty, 
hang Workman and his evidence!” 

“What difference does it make what I 
think?” she asked, bewildered. 

“That,” he replied, “is something that I 
shall take great pleasure in explaining to you, 
at length, on some future occasion. Not to- 
night. I am an uninvited guest. I wanted 
to see you. I didn’t want Workman, or any- 
one else, to know that I’d seen you. I slipped 
away from my cottage unseen by him or his 
men, if he has any. Of that I am sure. But 
now that my errand is accomplished: ¢ 

“But it isn’t. I’ve refused to aid you,” she 
reminded him. 

“But you have said that you believe in my 
innocence. That is enough.” 

“You are a most amazing man,” she said, 
dazedly. 

“« ‘Amazing’ is a word that does scant justice 
to me,” he laughed. “You will find that out. 
Will you mind returning alone?” 

He took her nod for permission, bent and 
kissed her hand, and slipped quietly away. 
Slowly she retraced her way to the Orangery. 
He had asked her to lie, then withdrawn his 
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request, then kissed her hand. Furiously she 
blushed. Then another thing puzzled her: 
how had Terry known that she would attend 
the Connors’ masque? But that was easily 
answered; the world of Palm Beach knew that 
she was Mrs. Wiswell’s guest, and Mrs. 
Wiswell, of course, would be asked to the ball. 
; But why had he withdrawn, so quickly, his 
request that she bear false. witness for him? 
More important still, why had he kissed her 
hand? . How had he dared? This was more 
important: than anything else, strangely 
enough. 
(To be continued) 


How will Helen’s questions be an- 
swered? What, in the meanwhile, 
has the relentless Workmanbeendo- 
ing? Thenew facts whichhis search 
reveals add more mystery and more 
confusion to the darkness sur- 
rounding the murdered Cassenas. 


Little Miss Light 
Fingers 


(Continued from page 93) 
It was a silly greeting. Why, the sun had 
been up for hours. 


But she liked the idea of being his sunrise 
and resolved that if he ever forgot to say 


that when he first saw her for the day she would 
remind him. | 

They lived happily ever after—all summer, | 
that is, until it came time for Gam to go back 
to school in the fall. 

It appalled her when she discovered that he 
expected her to leave him. Gam was satisfied 
to let life run on to the end just as they 
were living, but Skivvers didn’t seem to com- 
prehend at all. He was very stupid. 

“The reason why this Gam individual has 
to go back to school,” he pointed out patiently | 
in his pedantic third person, “is because some 
day she will doubtless grow up into a woman 
and then some goop who doesn’t know her 
very well will want to marry her. In order 
not to sell him too much of a gold brick it is 
advisable to hang on all the trimmings that 
one’s modest purse will afford.” 

“Don’t you think I’d make a good wife just 
as I am?” she demanded truculently. 

“That is a question which has never come 
up before a regular meeting of the president 
and board of directors.” 

From that she knew that she had slipped 
from her glittering eminence back to her old 
status. It made her mad. 

But she returned to school. There never 
was any real use of arguing with Skivvers. 

The Christmas vacation came and with it 
Gam returned to the city, to Skivvers. He 
was not at home the morning she arrived. 
There was a notice under the door, to the effect 
that a telegraph messenger had made repeated 
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efforts to deliver a wire without finding the 
tenant in. That was doubtless her telegram. 

Mrs. Hanson, their servant, caretaker and 
chaperon, was not there either. Gam had her 
own key so she could let herself in all right, 
but it seemed strange that no one should be 
at hore at all. 

The telephone rang. 

_Not knowing exactly why she did it, Gam 
picked up the receiver and instead of saying 
‘Hello” tap three times on the mouth- 

ce of the instrument as she had often seen 
kivvers do. 

“GH thirty-nine Mesopotamia,” said a voice, 
woman’s voice, and keyed with 
emotion. “I’m so glad you’re safe, dear. 
was afraid that——” she choked up. “Say 
Something. Tell me I’m a silly woman as 
you always do.” 

Gam hung up thoughtfully. Any answer 
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that she might make to the lady at the other 
end of the wire seemed superfluous. Besides, 
for once in her life Gam could think of nothing 
to say. The idea of a woman in Skivvers’s 
life was such an innovation that it was difficult 
to readjust to include it in the scheme of 
things. 

She was saved the necessity of making any 
move on her own initiative by the immediate 
entrance of Skivvers himself. There were 
dark circles around his eyes and he was in too 
much of a hurry and too preoccupied himself 
to notice Gam’s perturbation. 

“Why didn’t you wire?” he demanded. 

For answer she held out reproachfully the 
non-service slips. “I did wire.” 

“That’s right. I guess I haven’t been home 
for several days. Where’s Mrs. Hanson?” 
“She isn’t here. There is dust on every- 
thing.” 

“Not so good, not so good. It looks as if 
they had trailed me here.” 

“They?” 

“Various and sundry ladies and gentlemen 
suspected more or less justly of a few murders 
and much narcotic peddling.” 

“You’re out on the federal dope service?” 

“T and several others, yes. Things are a wee 
bit warm for the moment and I don’t know 
exactly what to do with you, especially since 
the enemy seems to be making raids on my 
base of supplies here.” 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

It was on the apartment door. 

“T don’t believe they’d come in that way. 
However, you never can tell. Step into the 
next room, Gam.” He had a revolver in his 
hand when he spoke. 

She obeyed. The habit of obedience was 
still on her. 

From the next room she heard but did not 
see what happened next. 

Skivvers said ‘Come in.” 

The door opened. 

There was a thud as the gun was dropped 
on the floor. 

“Roscoe, dear,” said a voice, a feminine 
voice, the very one in fact which Gam had 
recently heard over the telephone, “I’m so glad 
you’re safe. When you hung up without an- 
swering my question I thought—I thought— 
well, I thought what foolish women always 
think when the men they love are in peril.” 

“Just what are you talking about, Claire?” 
Skivvers demanded, his voice still steady. “I 
told you never under any circumstances to 
come here.” 

“T had to come,” the voice replied. It was 
a glorious voice, even Gam admitted that, 
and now it vibrated with scarcely controlled 
emotion that made it deep, husky a little. 
“When you gave the signal on the telephone 
and then did not speak I began imagining 
things. Oh Rosc——” 

“There, there, dear, it’s all right.” 

Gam knew from the way he said it that he 
was holding that woman in his arms and patting 
her back in the universal masculine fashion of 
dealing with fits of feminine hysteria. 

After a few minutes the sobbing ceased and 
—Gam was not sure, but her rage prompted her 
to think that it was so—there was the sound 
of a consoling kiss. 

“Now,” continued Skivvers patiently, “ex- 
plain about this getting the go-ahead signal.” 

“Nothing, except that I called you, got 
your tap back, gave the pass cipher and then 
no one answered. Your receiver had been 
hung up. What happened?” — 

“Apparently,” Skivvers said thoughtfully, 
“someone answered your telephone call who 
had no business to be here.” 

“Apparently,” Gam repeated to herself. 
“And that someone will never bother you any 
more, by being where she has no business, even 
if she did once think that it was her home.” 

“Your coming here was an error,” Skivvers 
told the hateful lady. 

“T had to know, dear.” 

“In this game you don’t have to know any- 
thing except that your feet are still on the 
trail where they were set. What I’m afraid 


of now is that we are in some kind of a trap, 
I don’t trust anybody but you and you must 
not trust anybody but me.” 

“Pardon me for living,” muttered Gam be- 
tween her clenched teeth. Skivvers had put 
her in the category of all the world not to be 
trusted, she who once would have died for him. 

“You must leave immediately,” Skivvers 
ordered, talking once more in his official 
capacity. ‘The fact that they may have seen 
you come here and thus connect you with me 
may make the next move more difficult. But 
we’ve got to go on. Your job this afternoon, 
as you know, is to go to Haverkate with the 
credentials which I am about to give you 
identifying you as a go-between for ‘Sunday’ 
Smith, the downtown dope peddler. [| 
don’t dare use them myself because Haverkate 
knows how close I am on his trail and he would 
see through any disguise I might be able to use, 
So, much as I hate to send you into danger, 
you’ll have to go. Will you do it?” 

“You know I will.” The deep rich voice of 
the woman who said that would have thrilled 
even Gam if she had not been too busy hating 
her. “I’d go where you sent or follow where 
you went ahead if it was to the ends of the 
earth.” 

Conventional? Perhaps. But have you 
ever had anyone say that to you and mean it? 
The way that woman adored Skivvers even 
with her voice made Gam’s very soul sick. 

“All right. Everything is understood, then. 
Your appointment with Haverkate is in forty- 
five minutes. If he actually hands over to you 
any of the stuff, we’ve got him dead to rights. 
T’ll be waiting somewhere near and once you 
are clear of his office we can go direct to head- 
quarters. 

“Right now an important problem is to get 
you away from here. I'll take you downstairs 
as far as the door. From there I'll keep you 
covered with a gun and I'll shoot if anyone 
who seems to be laying for you comes near you 
—they’d use a knife this time of day.” 

There was a momentary murmur of parting 
cautions, a pause—perhaps a kiss—and then 
the front door closed as they went out. 

Forgetting that Gam there—she 
thought bitterly. 

Well, they’d have cause to remember well 
enough later! 

Her first move was to go out into the living 
room and lock and bolt the outside door. That 
would be surprise No. 1 for Mr. Skivvers 
when he came back. 

But he did not return. 

There had been no noticeable excitement in 
the street below. Gam was pretty sure she 
would have heard it if there had been. There- 
fore Skivvers had not been assassinated. 

He had just neglected to come back for her. 
That other woman had been more important. 

It was at that moment that she decided on 
the course which brings us, up to the Gam 
described in the opening paragraph of the 
narrative. 

Outwardly she appeared to be quite calm 
about it. Inwardly she was a volcano of 
heartbroken hate, a soul striking out blindly 
for revenge, an animal that has been hurt, 
ready to bite whoever is nearest. 

In that frame of mind she consulted the 
telephone book, found the name of Haverkate 
—there were only two subscribers listed under 
that name and one was a dressmaker—and 
took a taxicab to the address. 

Contrary even to her own expectation she 
found herself in a huge modern office building 
not half a block from Broadway and in the 
right rental downtown district. James C. 
Haverkate, judging from the sign on his office 
door, appeared to be a jobber of printers’ 
supplies, press rollers, inks and things like 
that. 

For a moment Gam considered giving up 
without entering. It seemed too preposterous 
that a man of such obviously respectable con- 
nections could be concerned with the most 
dangerous illicit traffic in the underworld. Still, 
it had to be here or nowhere. Gam had no 
other clue. She opened the door. 
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The outer office was rather discouraging. 
It looked too much like the reception room 
of any commercial concern of high standing. 
That, on the face of it, need not have discon- 
certed- her. As a matter of fact anyone 
carrying on an_ illegitimate business would 
naturally do it. under an _ ultra-respectable 
camouflage. 

There was a shirtwaisted g rl at a combined 
telephone switchboard and information desk 
in the reception room. Several stenographers 
and clerks worked in railed off spaces. From 
the reception room led several so id doors with 
the names of individuals on them in small gold 
letters. All of the doors were closed. 

“T’d like to see Mr. Haverkate,’”’ Gam told 
the operator. 

“Name and business, please?”’ she demanded 
matter-of-factly. 

“He would not know my name.” 

“JT think he would. I do.” 

Gam was undeniably startled. But some- 
thing, perhaps her old training in underworld 
stoicism, helped her to keep her eyes steady. 
“Very well. You may announce my name to 
him. My business is private.” 

The girl made no reply but plugged in a 
line. “Miss Della Kelly to see Mr. Haverkate,” 
she announced. 

Evidently Mr. Haverkate was a little more 
surprised because it was perhaps two minutes 
before he buzzed to have her sent in. 

Mr. Haverkate did not rise from his mahog- 
any desk as Gam entered. 

“Am I the man you wished to see, Miss 
Kelly?” 

Gam took him in with a swift glance and 
catalogued him generically as being an ex- 
ample of the highly developed confidence man 


type. 

“Tf you’re the Haverkate the federal author- 
ities are after you’re the man I want to see.” 

“Well, well.” The man behind the desk 
carefully shifted a blotter from one position to 
another—as if it made any difference. “I 
fear we'll never get anywhere on the basis you 
have just stated. I’d be a fool, don’t you 
think, to say that I was in trouble with the 
federal authorities merely for the pleasure of 
your further acquaintance? Wouldn’t I?” 

“Not if you knew that I had come, if you 
really are in danger, to tip you off to a raid?” 

Mr. Haverkate considered this very care- 
fully. “I guess you’d better speak first. Ill 
admit I’m interested, if only from the point of 
view of a curious and public-spirited citizen.” 

“All right,” Gam assented. These dickering 
preliminaries were getting on her nerves. She 
did not want to bargain. She wanted to strike 
out right and left, to hurt somebody swiftly and 
decisively. ‘“A federal secret agent will be in 
your office in a very few minutes looking for 
evidence against you.” 

Haverkate laughed, part simulated amuse- 
ment, the rest derision. ‘“He’s entitled to any 
evidence he can find.” 

“The federal agent doesn’t expect to find 
anything. It will be much easier than that. 
You will give it to her.’’ 

“To her?” Haverkate recoiled a little at 
the idea. “Wait a minute, sister. A woman. 
You mean yourself?” 

“No 


“Who, then?” 

“Aren’t you expecting someone today, a 
messenger by whom you plan to send supplies 
to one of your heaviest customers?” 

“Are you trying to tell me that one of my 
own messengers is a federal agent looking for 
evidence to implicate me in the dope ring?” 

Gam sat still a moment. That statement 
of Haverkate’s was something that Skivvers 
ought to know. But Skivvers was out of it. 
She would use it to her own advantage. 

“Nothing had been said previously about 
dope,” she pointed out sweetly. “It simplifies 
matters considerably to have you admit the 
point at issue.” 

“I admit nothing. The federal authorities 
are considerably interested in narcotics just 
at present. The newspapers are full of the 
subject. It is the natural inference to make 
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tionery. 
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with ordinary printed paper. The letters 
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that is exclusive and exquisite, 
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water-mark as your protection and guar- 
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ry~Really Individual 
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with every box my written guarantee 
that if you are not entirely satisfied, 
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you may keep the paper. 
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Sheets (6% x 55%) an envelopes 
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sheets. Prepaid $2.00. (For emboss- 
ing entire 200 sheets, add 50 cents.) 
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(folded) sheets and 100 envelopes, all 
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bossing. (4) What you want on paper 
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when anyone speaks of federal investigation.” 

Gam smiled. Don’t worry. I’m not after 
you myself.” 

“What is your game, then? What do you 
want as a reward?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Pardon me for not believing you. We'll 
get at this in a minute.” He picked up the 
telephone in answer to a buzz from the outer 
office. “Yes, Mary. I understand. Do not 
send her in for a minute. First have all the 
girls from the different offices put on their hats 
and street coats. Then send them all in 
together, the caller among them. Instruct 
everybody not to talk unless I specifically tell 
them to. I want ’em all to act natural—like 


dumbbells. That’s all. Any time they’re 
ready is soon enough.” 
He hung up. “I don’t believe you,” he re- 


peated, grinning at Gam, “but we might as 
well go on with this amusing comedy. Then, 
of course, there is always the chance that you 
might be right. If you are you'll have no 
difficulty in picking out Miss Federal Agent 
from the group. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

Inside of two minutes half a dozen more or 
less young women filed into the office and stood, 
an uncomprehending flock, waiting to see 
what was wanted. 

Gam unerringly picked out the most beauti- 
ful one. The girl she indicated was a tall 
blonde, beautifully molded as to figure and 
with a serious intelligence in her face that Gam 
was obliged to admit would attract almost any 
man. 

“You say this girl is a spy in the Government 
employ?” Haverkate asked, beckoning to the 
dazzling Llonde to step forward. 

“Ves,”’ 

“How interesting! The lady in question is 
my own daughter, who is learning the business 
because I have no son. You may speak if you 
like, Gertrude. This is Miss Della Kelly.” 

“How do you do,” said the radiant one. 

And her voice was colorless, insipidly 
pleasant! 

Gam was baffled. None of the other girls 
seemed significant. There was no combination 
of charm and beauty sufficiently compelling 
to awaken Gam’s resentment. 

“All of my own employees may leave,” 
Haverkate permitted pleasantly. He opened 
the door gallantly for them to pass through. 
“Miss Kelly and the other lady will please 
stay.” 

The one who remained, besides Gam herself, 
was at first glance the most unprepossessing, 
physically, of the lot. She was a slender, 
slightly bony woman, certainly past first youth, 
with irregular features and kindly, deep gray 
eyes. 

“Now,” demanded Haverkate, 
toward the stranger, “who are you?” 

“T was sent to you with proper credentials 
by a man named Smith.” 

Hers was that voice. Spoken by her, words 
became little smoky pictures painted in soft 
warm colors, her simplest phrase was a tender 
song in the key of the heart; it seemed almost 
as if one could distinguish the minor chords 
of the melody. 

Gam felt suddenly sick. This woman, when 
she spoke, became illuminated with a light so 
inexpressibly lovely that she was transformed. 
|To attempt to resist her charm even if you 


turning 


-_ hated her, as Gam thought she did, was futile. 


It’s a dreadful thing to discover that your 
rival is a better woman than you are, that if 
you were an impartial judge you would select 
the alternative as the one the man you loved 
ought to choose. 

Here, then, was a woman worthy of Skivvers, 
a mate who “could, unashamed, stand on the 
peak beside him. 

Hate, jealousy, made her rejoice meanly 
in the fact that her warning to Haverkate 
would involve her rival in immediate danger, 
while on the other hand a new feeling that she 
could not fight off warned her that if any harm 
| came to this woman through her treachery she 
| would never again be able to look Skivvers 

in the face. She didn’t know why she felt 
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the way she did—it was quite contrary to her 
almost savage proprietary worship of her only 
god—but she could not resist it. She had to 
serve this woman as she would serve Skivvers 
himself—with all her body and soul. 

Gam was going to have a chance to prove 
where she stood soon enough. Haverkate, 
still at the door, closed and locked it, took out 
the key and dropped it in his pocket. 

“This,” he said, ‘thas all the earmarks of a 
very interesting afternoon. Now that we are 
safe from interruption we can get down to 
copper rivets. This young lady”—he addressed 
the stranger but indicated Gam—“says that 
you are an agent of the federal Government 
here on some ridiculous pretext of obtaining 
evidence against me as a violator of the nar- 
cotic laws of our great and glorious republic. 
While the idea is absurdin so far as it 
— to me, still it is annoying. How 
about it?” 

The woman regarded him calmly. “I have 
no instructions from Mr. Smith to answer any 
such questions as that.” 

Haverkate laughed. “TI’ll bet you haven’t. 
But you also would not have any instructions 
of that nature even if you were working with 
Mr. Roscoe Hale, whom, of course, you never 
heard of but whose activities I keep pretty 
close track of purely out of public spirited 
curiosity.” 

Followed by the wondering gaze of the two 
trapped women the owner of the office moved 
to the telephone. 

“Mary, I shall be busy for a few minutes and 
do not wish to be interrupted. In the mean- 


| time send out Mr. Keely and Mr. Sheridan to 


pick up Mr. Roscoe Hale. He will probably 
be in the corridor somewhere or at least in the 
lobby of the building. Have them tell him that 
the two friends that he sent are here with me 
and that perhaps he had better come in and 
talk things over. Our men are not to use 
violence—just tell him that Miss Kelly and 
one other lady might be in considerable danger 
if he doesn’t arrive in five minutes and he’ll 
come. As soon as he steps in let him enter my 
outer office. Keely and Sheridan will wait at 
your desk for further orders.” 

He turned toward his quasi-captives with 
a grin. “I’m giving a party, as you see, and 
we're shy of men.” 

Gam was thinking rapidly. Her jealous im- 
pulse had not only frustrated Skivvers’s well 
laid plans but had also gotten all three of 
them—for she must count the other woman 
now—into a very serious looking trap. A 
snap judgment of Haverkate’s character told 
her that he was not a man to stop short of 
an ultimate revenge if the cards played directly 
into his hands as it seemed they were doing. 

“Mr. Haverkate,” began Gam, intending to 
attempt to assume all the blame herself and 
get the others out of danger. 

But the other woman interrupted her. 
“Just a minute, please.” Anyone would have 
to accede to a request made by that voice. 
“Td like to speak to Miss Kelly privately.” 

Haverkate grinned and acquiesced by turn- 
ing his back to them and looking out of the 
window. 

“Don’t talk,” the woman said, not so much 
whispering as by lip movement. “If you knew 
the rules of the service you would realize 
that Mr. Hale will not stick his head into this 
trap even to save us. The job comes first 
always and personal matters——” 

The knob of the door turned noisily and 
then, when it failed to release the catch, there 
came a banging on the panel. 

“Mr. Hale, I believe,” declared Haverkate, 
turning back. “He must have been just 
outside.” 

“Open this door or I’ll shoot off the lock!” 

Haverkate made no verbal reply for an 
instant. Instead he seized Gam by the 
shoulders and backed her against the door. 

“Fire when you are ready. Your first bullet 
will go through the body of a very good looking 
young lady who is obliging me by standing 
in front of the lock.” 

Deep silence ensued. 
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Haverkate chuckled. “He won’t shoot now, 
for fear I might be telling the truth. Terrible 
oversight on my part to leave him his gun. 
I'll remedy that immediately.” 

Leaving Gam standing by the locked door 
he reached for the telephone. This required 
that he step away from her temporarily. 

Into the receiver he said: ‘Have Keely and 
Sheridan take Mr. Hale’s gun away before 
I admit him . . . Why, damn you!” 

Because Gam, when he had pushed her 
against the door, had removed the key from 
his pocket. It was the sole advantage she 
had ever derived from her early training. Now 
|she had it in the lock, had turned it and the 
| door was swinging wide. 
| “Look out!” warned the woman with the 
| diapason voice. 

But Gam did not heed the caution. Instead, 
|she threw herself in front of Skivvers as he 
plunged in. Therefore she herself received 
\the bullet from Haverkate’s suddenly drawn 
revolver. 

As she fell Skivvers caught her with his left 
arm and kicked the door shut with his foot. 

“Lock it, Claire,” he ordered, “and take 
care of the kid.” 

He laid Gam gently on the floor. 

There was still acid smoke in the room from 
the revolver shot. Perhaps that was in his eyes 
or possibly it so happened that Haverkate had 
never shot at and hit a woman before. At any 
rate he stood a trifle dazed looking dumbly at 
the weapon in his hand. 

Skivvers walked up to him and started to 
take it away from him. Not until then did 
Haverkate realize what was happening and 
attempt to direct the muzzle of the gun 
against Skivvers’s stomach. Skivvers was 
expecting that, however, and he twisted the 
other man’s wrist until the weapon clattered 
to the floor. 

Skivvers was a slightly larger man than 
Haverkate, but the latter had more to lose and 
he put up a desperate fight. The room was 
pretty well wrecked before the—presumable— 
narcotic wholesaler was bound and gagged. 
The woman called Claire had had to help 
Skivvers before he could make a job of it. 

“How bad is the kid hurt?” was the first 
question that Skivvers, panting with exertion, 
shot at his companion. 

“T can’t tell yet. She has lost a great deal of 
blood.” 

“There’s a doctor in the building. Saw his 
sign on a door down the hall while I was waiting. 
You cover us with the gun and I'll carry her 
down there.” 

Skivvers picked up his own as tenderly 
as a mother gathers her first-born to her 
breast. 

Gam, even hurt and weak as she was, 
stiffened herself to resist him. She didn’t want 
any more of his gentle kindnesses to remember 
—and adore. If she was going to die, as she 
devoutly hoped she was, it would be better 
to go hating him a little if she could. 


The outer office, as they went through it, 
was empty. Apparently the minor wolves 
of the pack had scented danger and run. 
They were all out in the corridor, however, 
handcuffed and in the care of several men 
whom Skivvers seemed to know. 

“Haverkate is in his office. Get him,” 
Skivvers ordered. “And then search the 
place. Bring everything of interest to head- 
quarters.” 

By good luck the doctor was in. He adminis- 
tered a preliminary dressing to Gam’s shoulder 
and orderedanambulance. Skivvers went with 
| her to the hospital after having given the 
|woman with the incandescent voice instruc- 
|tions to report at headquarters. 

Gam was pleased to have him go along but 
she regarded the attention as an imperso’ 
sort of tribute. His solicitude, she thought, 
was a reward for her having taken the bullet 
intended for himself. He did not know yet, 
she reflected, that it was her own headstrong 
treachery which had brought about the dan- 
ger to them all. 

She tried to tell him about it on the way 
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to the hospital but he silenced her almost 
roughly. 

They put her to sleep while they searched 
for the bullet in Gam’s tiny body. So she did 
not know that Skivvers stood by holding her 
hand but white as a sheet, with perspiration 
pouring from his brow and his upper lip. 

“Skivvers,” she said soundlessly but whim- 
pering a little, “Skivvers, I didn’t mean to 
do it.” 

And then she went back to quote the first 
little poem he had made up when she was a 
child, the one about: 


4 Skivvers and Gam put out to sea 

In a boat made of bread and jam, 

But Gam ate the hull of it, crust and all, 
Greedy young pup what she am. 

She only gave slivers to shivering Skivvers, 
So Skivvers was forced to eat Gam. 


From then on she touched incoherently upon 
various milestones of their association. It 
frightened Skivvers a little because in her 
delirium she seemed to be saying good-by to 
them all. 

Gam didn’t want to wake up ever, but she 
had to. 

That woman was there. Skivvers too, of 
course, but the other spoiled it. Gam knew it 
was childish and selfish but she wished that 
she might die, if that was what was written 
for her, in the self-delusion that Skivvers was 
hers. If they had been left alone during those 
last moments of hers on earth perhaps she 
could have fooled herself. 

Skivvers took Gam’s tiny, resentful hand 
and put it in the capable grasp of the older 


woman. 

lat “The time has come for two heroines to 

meet. Skivvers takes great pleasure in intro- 

. ducing Gam, the world’s worst bullet dodger, 

to the kindest, gentlest, bravest woman in the 
world, his sister, Claire.” 

“Stop your nonsense,” interrupted Claire. 
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Does bobbing 
cause baldness? 


ORRIED? For fear that constant clip- 

ping, the modish tight hat, ugly dan- 
druff, or excessive oil will cause sparseness of 
locks—a tell-tale bald spot? 


You need not worry—nor need you experi- 
ment with new remedies—now that the Jane 
E, Curran Hair Tonics are available to the gen- 
eral public. 


For 40 years, men and women high in social, 
diplomatic and art circles have achieved ex- 


traordinary results with the Jane E. Curran | 


Tonics and have gratefully given them their 
highest endorsement. 
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|sat. She had not looked up. Drury peered 


| afternoon boat to Seattle to see Mother.” 


| bursts of young laughter they went down the 
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Dead-Reckoning 
(Continued from page 77) 


through the branches and touched her black 
hair. It was very still in the forest; only a bit 
of a breeze ruffling the branches broke the 
silence. 

Svend crouched like a cat about to pounce; 
now was the chance that he wanted; no one 
was about and the village was a good distance 
away. He gazed fascinated at her bare feet; 
they were so small, and white as her hands. 
He tensed his muscles to dart out quickly; 
she might try to run or she might cry out. 

Tessa lifted her head as if listening. Svend 
heard the sound, too. From down the road 
came a clear whistle. Svend relaxed and sank 
back into his hiding place until the sounds 
should pass. The whistling drew near; sud- 
denly Tessa cupped her hands about her red 
mouth and ““Hoo-00! Hoo-oo!” 


Footsteps along the path ... Drury 


Landis came out into the glade. 

“Hello there, little Tessa,” he called. “Why 
are you here alone? I stopped at the store but 
you had gone and so I came on, thinking that 
you might be here in the woods somewhere.” 

He circled the small pool to where the girl 


down at her; he slipped his hand under her | 
round chin and turned her tear-stained face | 
up to his. 

“Tessa, you’ve been crying.” His voice was 
fullofconcern. yourfather been nagging?” 

“He doesn’t mean it, Drury,” her voice held 
a discouraged note. ‘“He’s only been so of 
late; but I seem never to please him.” 

The man took hold of her two small hands. 
His steady eyes did not leave her face. 

“Tessa, you know how I feel about you, 
don’t you? You know I love you? I want 
you to marry me, dear. I won’t have you 
made unhappy. I can’t give you much at first— 
money, I mean—but I can give you love and 
happiness—and I love you so, Tessa. Will 
you, honey—will you marry me?” 
The girl’s dark eyes flamed with a new light, 
but she shook her head. She reached up and 
touched his cheek lovingly; he caught her 
small hand and kissed it. 
“T can’t, Drury. You knowI can’t. There 
are so ‘many reasons.” 
He leaned forward. “Such as—— 
“Well, there’s Carl. Oh, I know how you 
hate this work he’s doing and that you’re 
planning to help him through college. And 
there’s your mother, Drury. “And then there’s 


” 


FOR COUCHS~ 


take a teaspoonful 


Tickling coughs and sore throat will be 
over sooner if} you take a teaspoonful of 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly at night 
and occasionally during the day. i is 
tasteless and odorless and stops that irri- 
tating tickling, soothes inflamed mem- 
branes and gives nature a chance to do 
its healing work. As “Vaseline” ge be 
absolutely harmless, it may be 
repeatedly until relief is obtained. 
CHESEBROUGH MBFG. CO. (CONS’D) 
Dept. 12C, State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on every 
package. It is your protection. 


this———”’ she pointed down to the little drag- 
ging foot. | 
Drury shook his head angrily. ‘That last 
doesn’t matter, Tessa, and you know it,” he | 
said sternly. “Besides, we’re going to ‘have | 
that ’tended to some day. It’s only the matter 
of a badly knit break to be straightened, you 
know. But Carl and Mother—well, by fall, 
dear, I'll have things arranged so that I can 
do my part by them and we can have our 
home too. Will you marry me then, Tessa?” 
The girl leaned forward. “Oh Drury,” she 
whispered, love you so! I love youso! 
die if I can’t belong to you!” 

The man caught her close in his arms. They 
sat quietly for a long time by the still pool. 
Later Drury stood up and nodded towards 
Tessa’s bare feet. 

“Come along, _little-baby-girl-going-bare- 
foot,” he laughed. ‘We’re taking the man- 
ager’s kids on a picnic this afternoon and we'll 
forget tears and everything but just that we 
are the two happiest people in the world, eh?” 
“Ts Carl coming?” Tessa asked as she slipped 
on the small, worn shoes. 

“Perhaps. He said if he didn’t meet us at 
the beach, we’d know that he had taken the 


With soft words and glances and sudden 


path and out to the road, Tessa holding 
tightly to Drury’s brown hand like a small girl. 


In his hiding place beneath the lacy cedars, 
Svend choked back the bitter cry of hatred 
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that welled up into his throat. Tessa . ... 
his Tessa looking with eyes of love upon an- 
other man. He’d get even for that. Landis 
hadn’t got her yet. Not by a dam’ sight! 
They’d have him to reckon with. He’d show 
‘em. Just give him time. 

In Grote’s he demanded hard liquor. 

Drink after drink went down his parched 
throat. As he drank his wrongs enlarged, his 
prooding took on a blacker tinge. Grote cheer- 
fully spoke of Svend’s losses as a part of the 

e, but the big sailor sat in sullen silence. 
Towards afternoon, Grote wandered to the 
window. He motioned to Svend. 

“Come ’ere,” he called. ‘Here goes the kid 
that probably gave us away to the guys that 
raided us last night. He’s headed fer the river. 
I bet that’s tuh see if he can find any trace of 
the stuff. Wouldn’t think that a kid like that 
could make yuh lose all yer money an’ take a 
cold swim tuh boot, eh?” He laughed uproar- 
jously at the thought. 

Svend rolled to the window and pressed his 
mottled face to the pane. His brows drew into 
a thick scowling line; his eyes glared, red-shot. 
Young Landis . . . That dam’ prohi that’d 
sunk his booze . .. the brother of the 
man that was hangin’ ’round his girl . . . the 
butter-in on his affairs. That guy needed 
puttin’ in his place; him an’ his brother both. 

His rancor towards the boy grew to immense 
proportions. He turned it over in his sluggish 
mind as he took another shot of the green 
whisky. Finally, with a mumbled word to 
Grote, he stumbled out of the shack and 
started along the road in the direction the boy 
had taken. 

A few clouds had qm: up and the sunlight 
was gone; might be. blowing up to rain. The 
woods were hot and there was little breeze. 
Svend drew back craftily into the forest and 
kept in the shadow until he could locate the boy. 
Not far down the bank he spied him, kneeling 
down and peering closely at footprints in the 
mud near the water’s edge. Snoopin’ fer the 
prohis, eh? Svend rolled out to where the 
youth knelt by the river. 

The Swede was very drunk now; drunk 
with the fiery whisky . . . drunk with his 
hate and his fancied wrongs . . . drunk and 
abusive with a foulness that he had gleaned 
from the lowest dives of the coast water-fronts. 

The boy’s brown young face mirrored his 
amazement at the brutal figure that suddenly 
had appeared from nowhere. He tried to 
placate the Swede, not understanding his 
quarrelsome attitude; but when Tessa’s name 
was mixed with the filth that poured from the 
man’s thick lips, the boy struck out with a 
blow that smashed home. 

They fought then . . . ascrambling .. . 
a threshing rough and tumble . . . the 
thump of knuckles . . . the hoarse panting 
of laboring lungs . . . the clean air fouled 
with the stench of sweat, the reek of whisky. 
Time and again Svend’s sledgehammer fists pro- 
pelled by giant muscles plowed into the boy’s 
slim body. He exulted in the cruel thuds. It 
was the elder brother he struck at through the 
younger. A fighting madness surged through 
him . . . The boy fought gamely;-a lucky 
blow struck the Swede full in the face. It was 
like a red mist in Svend’s brain then . . . a 
sudden thick silence . . .the red mist clearing 
abit . . . his eyes staring wide at the place 
where measured spurts of crimson pumped 
out from the boy’s throat. The boy was lying 
on the ground coughing . . . he was trying 
to hold the red tide that spilled through his 


Ts. 

Suddenly Svend was afraid. His brain was 
clearing a little. He was surprised when he 
saw his rusty jack-knife open in his hand. It 
was wet. So that was what had put this guy 
out? Well, he wasn’t sorry; maybe this’d 
learn them dam’ prohis tuh keep away. Maybe 
he had hurt that dude foreman up tuh the mill. 
He’d be glad of that. 

He knew that the boy’s dimming eyes were 
watching him. He tried to keep his gaze 
turned away. He looked stupidly at his 
bleeding knuckles; stooping, he wiped the wet 
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How Pretty Teeth 
affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides the 
tooth luster. Let us show you, by a ten- 
day test, how millions now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 
Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in that 


way. 
The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth 


In late years two effective methods have 
been found. Authorities have proved 
them by many careful tests. Now leading 
dentists nearly all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 

It goes further 


Other effects are now considered essential. 
Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives 


to cause decay. 

Germs constantly breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few 
people escape them. 


Must be combated 
Dental science has long been 


Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softerthan 
enamel. 
use a film com- 
batant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


these tooth-protecting forces 
multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. They 
mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince 

ou by what you see and feel. 
Nake it for your own sake, then 
decide what is best. 


Never 


seeking a daily film combatant. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You’ll see and feel 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
Office and Laboratories: 

191 George St., Toronto, Can. — 


10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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These 
little eyes 
speak 
volumes 


They Tell of Nature’s Gift 
to Every Child—It Is the 
Birthright of Health 


ature’s Gift to every 
N child is health. The 
responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of this gift rests entirely 
with the mother. 


Every mother knows the vi- 
tal need of regular elimination 
and thousands of mothers know 
from experience that Dr. Cald- 
well’s Syrup Pepsin is a depend- 
able laxative that quickly relieves 
intestinal congestion. 


Constipation is responsible 
for most of the ills of childhood. 
It makes a child just as un- 
comfortable as it does an older 
person. 


Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin 
is a mild, gentle laxative for 
young and old. It was first used 
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by Dr. Caldwell in his own priv- 
ate practice; now it is used by 
mothers everywhere and has 
been for three generations. 


A simple compound of 
Egyptian senna and pepsin com- 
bined with pleasant aromatics, 
Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
wholly free from. opiates, nar- 
cotics and all injurious drugs. 


You can obtain Syrup Pep- 
sin at any drugstore. More than 
10 million bottles are used every 
year to relieve biliousness, head- 
ache, dizziness, colds and other 
ills of constipation. A trial bot- 
tle will be sent free on request, 
if you will send your name and 
address to Pepsin Syrup Com- 
pany, 23 Washington Street, 
Monticello, III. 


Dr. Caldwells Syrup Pepsin 


The Family Laxative 
DR. CALDWELL’S BOOK, “CARE OF THE BABY,” WILL BE SENT FREE TO MOTHERS 
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knife on the grass and restored it to his pocket, 
The boy was trying to speak between the 
gulping coughs. 

“You dirty coward,” he panted. “You... 
don’t think . . . you can get away ., , 
with . . . this . . . do you?” He started 
to cough in a twisting spasm. Svend grunted. 

There was a silence. Svend came close and 
stood over the boy. Just about gone, he 
guessed. Coughing . . . coughing . . 
bleak lull . . . a cold wind blew in. 

Then sharp and clear, the boy’s voice . , , 

“T’'ll pay you for this! You see if I don’t!” 
Coughing . . . coughing . . . adeep quiet. 

Svend saw no reason for prolonging .the 
situation. He stooped to raise the boy’s body. 
On one of the outstretched wrists he glimpsed 
an army watch on a worn leather strap. Better 
get rid of that. He pulled at the buckle with 
clumsy fingers and it came loose in his hand, 
Best not to leave any papers, either. He 
groped in the boy’s pockets and brought out a 
bill fold, a few letters and some odds and ends, 
He’d get rid of those later. There was a little 
money; he’d keep that. Nothin’ else worth 
botherin’ with, he guessed. He crammed the 
few things into his pocket; then he picked up 
the slender figure and eased it into the river, 
He shuddered with a quick terror. The cur- 
rent carried the body very slowly at first . . 
then faster . . . faster .. . 

Svend stood in the rising wind and watched 
the floating huddle caught in the first white- 
caps of the river’s outlet. A storm was coming. 
The Sound was not likely to give up any 
evidence where that tide was sweeping out. 
The sun was quite gone . . . the sky hung 
cold gray and menacing. 


For all his dull wits Svend had planned 
cleverly and a week passed with no accusing 
clue come to light. A broken-hearted brother 
told of the youth’s proposed trip to Seattle; the 
agent remembered selling the boy a ticket the 
day he disappeared, for the afternoon boat, 
though he had no recollection of having seen 
him go aboard; a rain-storm had washed away 
any traces of the fight; the Sound had played 
well its part. The mill-men had only the fact 
that the boy had disappeared on which to base 
their theories of violence; there was absolutel 
no proof that a crime had been committed. 
Detectives visited the scene; a reward was 
offered; suspicion rested here and there: it all 
came to nothing. In any case, Svend had a 
good alibi prepared. Grote would swear that 
he had spent the entire afternoon of that cer- 
tain day at his shack; and though Grote was 
not one whose word was his bond, who could 
prove the contrary? Svend knew too much 
about Grote for that worthy to double-cross 
him for the reward. The Swede felt reasonably 
secure from detection. 

Secure, yes . . . but Svend found himself 
suddenly not sleeping so well o’ nights. Most 
times he felt as usual, but there were moments, 
growing more frequent, when a shivering wave 
would pass along his spine and he would see 
again a pair of gray eyes growing slowly dim. 
It wasn’t the first time that the big sailor had 
killed but always before it had been at least a 
half-fair fight. But now, it wasn’t so much the 
cowardice of his action that was stirring his 


shivering nerves. No, it was this... In 
quiet places Svend was hearing a boyish 
whisper . . . 


“T’ll pay you for this! You see if I don’t!” 

He took to wearing a revolver in a holster 
under his arm-pit. You couldn’t shoot the 
dead, but somehow it gave him a feeling of 
security to feel it pressing against his heart. 

As the days passed Svend’s nerves quieted a 
little; partly because they were being lulled 
constantly with moonshine soothing syrup and 
partly because he was finding other things to 
think about. Now, the Lady Ceylon lay load- 
ing alongside the mill wharf, but the Swede 
often found time to go ashore. These days he 
was frequently enraged at the sight of Tessa 
and Drury Landis together. On any moon- 
light evening they could be seen wandering in 
the direction of the pebbly gray beach where 
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the bay lapped. Svend biding his time often 
went to the store and by an ingratiating man- 
ner tried to win a smile from Tessa; but she 
treated his heavy overtures with an aloofness 
that drove him nearly mad. 

Added to this he had to remain silent when 
she turned soft eyes oe the young mill-man. 
After an encounter like this Svend would go 
into the dimness of the woods and throwing 
himself upon the ground he would beat his 
fists into the mold and curse in his impotent 


fury. 

With all his might Svend tried to attract the 
girl With the remnant of his savings he 
bought a suit of flashy store clothes and a 
bright red tie; he even stood the jeers of his 
mates when they slapped their thighs and 
taunted him with bursts of ribald laughter. 
He copied as nearly as possible the attire of the 
dressy First Mate, and when that worthy, on 
his return from three days’ leave in Seattle, 
flashed a wrist-watch, Svend bethought him- 
self of the one that he had acquired from the 
murdered boy. Not a chance to trace the 
watch as the boy’s; it was just the regulation 
army time-piece with nothing unusual to 
identify it. Svend was nobody’s fool. 

At last came the day when the Lady Ceylon 
was loaded; at daybreak on the morrow she 
would take the tide on her journey south. 
Most of the crew had work aboard but by 
turning out more than his share Svend man- 
aged to secure shore leave. 

The sky was overcast and there was a raw 
mist in the air on the late afternoon when 
Svend donned all his finery and started for the 
store. It had grown dusk earlier than usual, 
and the Sound swept in high waves beyond 
the cove waters. 

As he walked along the big man felt de- 
pressed. As was his custom, he had paid 
Grote’s shack a visit before he started. Nothin’ 
like a little liquor to make a guy feel in a 
courtin’? mood. But the stuff wasn’t working 
with quite its usual kick. Damn the wind! 

On a sudden Svend had the feeling that he 
was being followed. Maybe it was the moan- 
ing of the branches . . . ascuttling of a wild 
thing in the dense undergrowth . . . maybe 

. Then sharp and clear above the rising 
wind he heard a voice calling . . . 

“T’ll pay you for this! You see if I don’t!” 

Quick fear lashed at the Swede. He clutched 
at his gun and ran heavily along the road. 

The gray mist was almost rain by the time 
Svend, with an impatient curse at his jumping 
nerves, glimpsed the friendly lights at Vasselli’s. 

As he tip-toed onto the porch of the store 
to reconnoiter, the sailor saw Tessa come 
toward the doorway, her red cape wrapped 
about her slim figure. 

“I’m going down to the beach to walk, 
Papa,” she called back from the entrance. “I 
ain’t had a breath of fresh air today. Drury’ll 
be here any minute. Tell him to come to the 
Big Rock at the point. I’ll be waiting there.” 

She didn’t stop to heed her father’s remon- 
strances but hurried on into the sharp wind. 

Svend waited silently in the blackening 
night. A gleam was welling up into his red- 
rimmed eyes; the whisky was beginning to 
warm him mentally and physically. Slowly a 
crafty idea was forming in his mind, and as 
the moments passed it grew. 

He heard someone approaching in the 
graveled street; he walked down the steps as 
if he were just leaving the store. He kept in 
the shadows hoping not to be recognized in the 
darkness. He spoke to Drury Landis as the 
man came towards him. 

“Mis’ Tessa, she asked me to tell yuh she’s 
up the road to Miz Hart’s. She wants yuh 
should come up there after her to fetch her 
home.” 

The mill-man peered through the darkness; 
seeing but not recognizing the dim hulk of 
Svend, he called his thanks and started away 
for the Hart farm, a good mile into the timber 
and in the opposite direction from the Big 
Rock. Svend chuckled as he headed into the 
whipping wind. It took him to fool the dudes. 

It was beginning to rain now. Sudden little 
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“Most satisfactory” 


“I am using Vauv with the 
most satisfactory results. My 
face used to be very oily, and 
ten minutes after powdering, 
it would shine as much as ever. 
But Vauv has corrected this 
and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of it.” 
Miss A. L., 
New York City 


New cream corrects shine and oiliness; 


gives dainty finish that lasts for hours ! 


That magic*’Something™ you have al- 
ways wanted —to prevent unsightly 
shine and oiliness, to save continual 
powdering. 

At last it is here. You may have it 
today at your own drug or depart- 
ment store. 

It is a wonderful new cream— 
dainty, refreshing, different! Smooth 
just a touch of it on nose, forehead, 
chin—wherever you are troubled 
with shine. 

Double Protection 
See what an alluring finish it gives— 
soft and smooth as satin. This finish 
will last for hours—with many peo- 
ple for a whole day or evening! 

—Because Vauv does not just 
cover up shine, but helps to correct 


it by absorbing excess oil and reducing ) 
enlarged pores. 

—Because it also makes an un- 
equaled powder base to which the 
lightest dusting of powder—much 
less than usual—will cling as never 
before. 

This means double protection—the } 
shine off and the powder on! 


Does not clog pores 


You need never have the slightest 
fear that Vauv will clog the pores. 
Instead, it helps to cleanse them; for 
when it is washed off, it carries away 
the impurities it has absorbed. A 
great help against blackheads! 
Vauv is absolutely harmless. Use 
it regularly every day, if you wish 
the full benefit of its corrective action. 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan), 391 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for tube today 


Vauv is now on sale at 
most drug and depart- 
But, if your dealer can- 


Keeps the shine off 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 


not supply you, we’ will 
be glad to fill your order 
direct. Just fill in this 
coupon and mail it to us 
with roc, if you wish a 


Name 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 

391 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Check whichever you want) 
CO Tam enclosing 53c for full-sized tube of Vauv 
O 1am enclosing 10c for sample tube of Vauv 


sample tube; or 53¢ (reg- 
ular price plus postage) 
if you wish a generous, 
full-sized tube that will 
last you a month at the 


Your dealer’s name and 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far 
too stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Or- 
leans, explains how she reduced with such 
success: 

“T had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I bad no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; / /ost 642 lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, 1 went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs— I just got thin to music as the offersaid 
I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 


Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
look!” Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free, Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 


WALLACE (433) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID fora week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name......... 


ARE Slipping? 
you JLIpping. 
Are you losing your grip—your ability to DO 
things, to make any progress in your busi- 

ss or even to make good in your present 
position? If you wake up in the morning tired 
before you begin the day, with your back 


for the scrap heap, every day counts; what 
is easy today will be a heap harder tomorrow, 
almost impossible if you wait too long. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


You can have renewed vitality; health, 
strength, energy, all that makes life worth 
living, if you throw away all druggist’s dope 
and take hold of yourself in the right way. 


STRONGFORT I’LL SHOW YOU HOW 


Perfect Many have shown the way out to thousands of 
men who knew they were losing their grip on things through 
indi i tipation, bili a rail ts; [have 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 25 
Dept. 1635 N. J. 
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squalls like cups of water that were being 
scattered one at a time. The misty fog had 
been driven up into the timber and away by 
the flurrying gusts. 

Half way to the Big Rock Svend heard Tessa 
stumbling along toward him; a seering surge 
of hot blood swept him like fire. He caught at 
her in the darkness and thrilled at the touch 
of her. 

“Ts that you, Drury?” she called; and then 
knew instinctively that it was not. 

Svend laughed evilly and threw his arm 
about the girl’s waist. 

“No, not Drury,” he chuckled. “Ay stand 
your foolishness too long now, Tessa. You 
come wit’ me to talk t’ings over.” 

The girl fought with all her young strength, 
but against his brute muscles her efforts were 
unavailing. He swung her up under his arm 
as if she were a child ind started along the 
beach. For nearly a mile the girl fought, her 
struggles growing more feeble every moment. 
She did not faint but her body was growing 
numb. 

At last Svend left the beach and stumbled 
up the dunes to an old hut that was sometimes 
used by the hunters who shot duck in the 
marshes along the Sound. Svend had rowed 
past this place one afternoon and he’d marked 
it then. The hut was deserted and he kicked 
the door open and entered with his burden. 

Svend lighted a match and peered through 
the darkness. The feeble glimmer showed his 
hideously shadowed face and cast a grotesque 
image of his figure against the cabin wall. In 
the tiny ray he found the rusty lantern that 
hung against the wall. He shook it... 
there was a little oil left. He lighted it and 
hung it back in its place. Then he faced Tessa, 
his lips drawn back from his ugly square teeth. 

“Ay try to treat you right an’ you won’t 
have it that way,” he laughed thickly. “Now 
Ay do as Ay please.” 

Tessa faced him with the valor of despera- 
tion. Her strength had returned tenfold and 
she raged at him like a caged tigress. Here 
was the defiance that enthralled him; the 
hulking figure laughed aloud at her wild fury. 

“You dare to touch me, you... you 
Swede! The men at the mill’ll tear you to 
pieces. Drury’ll kill you! My father’ll kill 
you!’ Her voice trailed off against the im- 
penetrable wall of his stolidity. 

Svend shook his head. “You belong to me,” 
he insisted heavily. ‘Ay marry you tomorrow, 
but from now you belong to me.” 

The ship sailed at daybreak he thought 
craftily. If she wouldn’t listen to reason an’ 
marry him, he’d see that she wasn’t found ’til 
after the ship had gone. 

Tessa was silenced; her horror and loathing 
killed the voice in her throat. She shivered 
with the damp chill. Svend felt it, too. He 
and Tessa were soaking wet; he must make a 
fire. He turned to the door. 

“You try to get away, Tessa, an’ Ay make you 
sorry,” he warned. “Ay go to get wood.” 

Outside he stole near to the window and 
laughed as he watched her in the dim lantern 
light. She stood quietly for a moment, then 
she began to creep across the floor. She peered 
through the dirty window pane but she could 
not see into the darkness. Svend pressed his 
grinning face to the glass so that his eyes leered 
into hers that became staring pools of fear. 
He turned and brushed against a pile of drift- 
wood at the door; he caught up an armful of 
it and entered. 

He crossed the room and dumped the wood 
to the floor. The girl had shrunk back into a 

rer. He pulled some damp pieces of yel- 
lowed newspaper and a few sticks of kindling 
out of a woodbox and stuffed them into the 
maw of the rusty stove. He watched Tessa 
from the corner of his eye; she crouched against 
the wall and made no move towards the door. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a sound .. . 
he paused. listening . . . Only the pounding 
of the surf, the wind in the forest beyond. He 
felt in his pocket for the box of matches. He 
saw Tessa’s eyes fasten on the door as he lit 
the match . . . a cold draft of air blew the 


There Is 
One Cream Perfect 
For Every Use 


Teo develop and keep a clear, soft, 
smooth skin you need only use 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a com- 
fortable foundation for powder. But 
it has certain remedial properties 
that subdue redness, roughness, tan, 
freckles and such imperfections. 
Whether you use it as a cleanser, a 
protection, or a powder base, its 
nourishing and healing properties 
will bring fresh beauty and new life 
to your skin. 
Used by discriminating women for 
more than thirty years. 
A little scientific care now may save 
months of effort later on. Get a jaz 
at your druggist’s today, the dollar 
jar is the more economical for you. 
Or send us ten cents (coin or| 
stamps) for generous sample 
with the Dermascope which will] 
prove its beneficial effect. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
(Established 1885) 


In Canada: 740 Tenth St., 
Windsor, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


INGRAMS 


CREAM 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new 

Bunions. The stops almost 

SENT ON TRIAL 

tke pleasure of foot contort will gladly 
vous Bex: f Solv: try. Stmply write 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. M-671 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


AcneEruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch: 
Eczema, Enlazyed Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin» 


te today for my FREE BOOK y 

FREE “(A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” —telling how 
cured myself after being afflicted15 years. 

E. S. GIVENS, 214 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DENTS 


Toothache Gum 
Relieves 
Toothache 
Quickly 


3 


Insist on 
Genuine Dent’s! 
All drug stores 
or by mail—25 
cents Made 
for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent &Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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match out . . . a long silence . . . Svend 
did not move. He knew that the door behind 
him had opened . . . Slowly his hand crept 
towards the holster under his arm-pit. 

“Stick ’em up!” ... a voice panting 
through closed teeth . . . Svend flung high 
blunt-tipped hands and turned to face Drury 
Landis’s gun. 

Tessa stared stupidly for a moment; then 
she sagged forward with a little moan . . . 
the man’s eyes wavered to where she lay on the 


floor. 

Svend followed his eyes . . . his big hand 
darted out and swept the lantern across the 
room with a crash . . . in the darkness he 
leaped to where the girl lay. Landis wouldn’t 
fire that way blindly for fear of striking her 
_, . He had his own gun out now... . He’d 
fire as soon as he could locate the mill-man. 
He’d find him all right . . . that guy’d been 
runnin’ . . . he couldn’t still his breathin’, 

A second of throbbing silence ...a 
panting breath straight across the room .. . 
Svend had found his man! 

He cocked his revolver and aimed, central- 
izing the sound. Then a darting flash of flame, 
but not from his gun . . . his hand and 
breast burned with a searing fire . . . his 
gun dropped to the floor with a hollow thud. 

He felt suddenly weak and his knees were 
sagging . . . Someone had got him first. 
Landis had! Got him in the dark . . . The 
shot must have shattered his hand, he thought 
dully . . . He lay still for a while. 

He was coughing. Funny he couldn’t stop. 
Coughing . . . choking... ere had some- 
one coughed like that before? . . . His mind 
weaved about. Oh, yes; that boy on the river 
bank had coughed that way ... That 
boy . . . What was it he had said? .. . 
pay you for this! You see ifI don’t!” .. . 
Well, he hadn’t. Svend wanted to laugh but 
he couldn’t. That kid hadn’t paid him back. 

Drury had found the lantern and was light- 
ing it. Tessa threw herself into his arms with 
a sobbing cry; the man held her close, quieting 


her. 
“The Swede told me . . 


. that you had 
gone . . . to Hart’s,” he panted. “A little 
way... intothe timber . . . I met Hart 
coming to the store. He told me . . . that 
you were not at the farm. I ran back to the 
store . . . and your father said that you had 
gone . . . to the Big Rock. I remembered 


this Swede then; that he was the fellow .. . 
you told me had once annoyed you. I got a 
gun. I ran all the way to the Big Rock ... 
and when I didn’t find you there . . . I was 
nearly crazy. I was just about to turn back 
.. . When I saw a light come from here. 
Thank God I made it!” 

Svend watched them. They didn’t seem to 
matter so much now. His shirt felt sticky and 
wet; between his spasms of coughing he idly 
wondered about it. No matter... He 
wondered why his thoughts turned constantly 
to the boy he had killed . . . That fellow 
hadn’t got even... 

— and Landis came and stood over 


“Oh Drury,” he heard Tessa sob, “I was so 
fraid that he’d get you in that terrible dark- 
ness. I saw him draw his gun just as the 
lantern went out an’ you jumped away from 
the door. How did you ever find him in this 
black hole?” 

The waves pounded on the beach; the wind 
drove in wet blasts against the sides of the 
little shake hut. Svend felt himself slipping 
away slowly . . . There was a broadening 
pool of sticky wetness on the moldy floor. 
From far off he heard Drury Landis’s voice. 

“I couldn’t have found him in the dark but 
fora lucky chance. He probably would have 
got me if it hadn’t been for that wrist-watch 
@ wears . . . See! It has a lighted face— 
and I aimed at that. Dead-reckoning, he’d 

it, I guess.” 

In the shadows the Swede’s dulling eyes 
turned slowly downwards. From his -wrist 
above the shattered hand a small circle of dim 


light glowed faintly . . . He felt a wet 


EFORE those little particles 

of dandruff appear on his 
dinner jacket, before your hair 
loses its charm—then is the 
easiest and safest time for him 
to insure against baldness, and 
for you to make sure that your 
hair will stay attractive. 


No hair tonic can cure baldness. 
But Wildroot does wonders by 
way of prevention. And in 
thousands of cases it has actually 
eliminated dandruff—the usual 
cause of bald-headedness. 


But most women use Wildroot 
Hair Tonic to keep their hair 
charming, rather than through 


any fear of dandruff. In fact, 
millions of women use Wildroot 
simply to keep their scalp 
healthy and to make their hair 
soft, wavy, silky, and attractive. 


From the standpoint of looks, the 
care of the hair is almost as im- 
portant as the care of the teeth. 


Keep your bottle of Wildroot 
right alongside the tooth paste. 
Use it regularly on your own 
hair. And persuade him to do 
likewise. Use it on your children, 
too. Wildroot is so mild it can- 
not irritate even a baby’s tender 
scalp. Wildroot Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 
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Make \ 


Hearts Leap 


With the amazing beauty of your skin— 
keep it hair-free and lovely this easy way. 


Know why beauty-loving girls and 
women everywhere are demanding 
Neet. Why both mothers and 
daughters all around you depend on 
it for fresh and lovely beauty of 
skin where unwanted hair growths 
come on legs and arms, underarms 
and neck. See how swiftly and 
gently this ready-to-use, fragrant, 
hair - removing cream will bring 
thrilling loveliness and charm to 
you. 

Almost no one escapes the need 
for hair riddance. To dress as you 
want to, to be wholly at ease, happy 
and confident that your appear- 
ance is all that it should be, unwel- 
come hair simply must be removed. 
And science in Neet has created the 
simplest, easiest method known for 
combating this common foe of 
beauty. 

But it does even more than en- 
able you simply to dissolve and 


rinse away hair. Through its stimu- 
lating, antiseptic qualities, Neet 
acts with tonic effect on the surface 
treated. Unexpected beauty comes 
quickly. 


Buy Neet at your drug or depart- 
ment store today and use it accord- 
ing to the simple directions in each 
package. Call for Neet by name. 
Accept no substitutes. Test it out 
critically, if you wish, on hand or 
underarm. You will agree that no 
other method, regardless of cost, 
equals this quick, simple, hair-remov- 
ing cream. When Neet is used note 
whiteness of underarm in contrast 
to dark texture of skin after shav- 
ing. If your favorite drug or depart- 
ment store is for the moment out of 
Neet, mail fifty cents with the cou- 
pon below. 


Note: Ask your Neet dealer for Immac also, 
the dainty cream Deodorant that rids perspir- 
ation ofall odor and insures personal fragrance. 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
ERWOOD 


gays you satisfied with this late model UND! 
typewri! famous Shipman Ward process. 


stor rebuilt by the 

Direct to you from the 
GREAT, PRICE SAVING, 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sesmall that 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wondertul machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS Shipman 
shout the typewriter industry both 


No matter how little you know about music, if you can 

just remember a tune, I teach you to play Jazz, Ragtime, 

Popular Songs BY EAR, easily, quickly. Sclf- 

instruction--no teacher required. Why spend years study- 

ing tiresome scales and finger exercises when I teach youto 
er of JAZZ 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Department 739 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


gurgling flow up into his throat . . . Dead. 
reckoning . . . he groped slowly through 
the clouds that seemed to be circling about 
him . . . A thought stood out bold and clear 
for a passing instant. Dead-reckoning . , , 
the dead . . . reckoning!! 

The wet tide flooded out from the sice of 
his mouth. That boy had got him . . . he 
had kept his word. 


The Enchanted Hill 


(Continued from page 38) 


Gail’s heart commenced to beat wildly. Jake 
shrugged and dropped the subject; after one 
more sidelong glance at Purdy, he bowed 
abruptly and left. 

Instantly Gail turned to her host. 

“Can it be possible Mr. Todd has deceived 
me about the renewal of the note to the cattle 
loan company and the payroll?” 

“You will excuse me, I know, from discuss- 
ing Ira Todd and of human 
error in his peculiar e-up.” 

“Forgive me. I should have known better 
than to have asked you that question. What 
do you suppose Mr. Menefee desired to see 
me about?” 

“T imagine he has called to present an ulti- 
matum or serve you with a copy of acom- 
plaint in a suit for foreclosure.” 

“But Mr. Todd told me——” 

“I’m quite sure he did,” Purdy interrupted 
good-naturedly. ‘The way to decide the mat- 
ter, however, is to have Henry Menefee in and 
ask him. I’ll invite him to stay all night.” 

Menefee was no stranger to the hospitality 
of The Enchanted Hill, and required no urging 
to accept the invitation. 

“Confound your picture, Purdy,” Menefee 
declared heartily. ‘“You’re a hard man to 
quarrel with. I’ve been rehearsing the cussing 
I was going to give you when we met—and now 
I’ve plumb forgot my piece.” 

“Oh, cuss away, Henry. I’ve been anticipat- 
ing a cussing and am quite primed to receive it 
good-naturedly.” 

“That was a bit of sharp practise setting your 
cattle adrift so I cculdn’t levy on the security 
for our loan to you,” Menefee complained. 
“That forces us to do something we didn’t 
want to do. We’ve got to carry you nov till 
next fall, and we’re so hard hit I’m wondering 
who’s going to carry us! The Federal Reserve 
Bank isn’t taking any more cattle loan paper, 
so the commercial banks will not discount any 
more of it for us; and I’m telling you, Purdy, 
the Southwestern Cattle Loan Corporation 
just can’t help being nasty. Self-preservation 
is the first law of human nature, and my in- 
structions from the head office are to grab 
everything I can lay my hands on. 

“A burned child dreads the fire, Purdy, and 
I’ve got a little document with me that'll keep 
the Box K cattle where I can lay my hands on 
them. I understand from Dort here that the 
girl old Alex Barnett left his ranch to is a guest 
here.” 

“But I understand you wired Todd yester- 
day that your people would renew Miss 
Ormsby’s note.” 

“T wired him nothing of the sort.” 

“T saw the telegram, Henry.” 

“Then it’s a forgery. My instructions are to 
close her out.” 

“That’s unfortunate—for the gir——_ Well, 
park your car in the garage, Henry, and come 
into the house.” He turned to Tommy, and 
added, “Jake and I have buried the hatchet. 
Tell Joaquin not to get fresh when you take 
Jake up to the mess hall for dinner; also give 
Jake back his gun.” ; 

Purdy returned to the house, carrying 
Menefee’s bag, while the latter, with Tommy 
Scaife and Jake standing on the running 
of his car, rolled away toward the garage. 
Half way there Tommy Scaife dropped off to 
convey the boss’s message to the tempera- 
mental Joaquin, but Jake Dort continued on to 
the garage. 
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“Mr. Menefee,” he announced, when the 
latter alighted after running his car into the 


garage, “I dunno whether you noticed it or 


not, but I’m a deputy sheriff.” 
“T hadn’t noticed it, Dort,” Menefee replied. 


“Take a free look, mister,” Jake invited, and’ 


peeled back the lapel of his canvas coat. 

Menefee looked. ‘‘Well, if that shield means 
anything it means you’re a deputy sheriff, 
Dort,” he admitted. ‘Have you taken the 
oath of office?” 

“T have,” Jake replied, ‘an’ now I aim to 
exercise my authority. What do you mean by 
pesterin’ around my lady boss, a-threatenin’ 
to serve unwelcome legal documents on her? 
Don’t you know you’re plumb out of order 
a-pursuing of this helpless female into a 
private dwellin’? Don’t you realize you’re a- 
disturbin’ of her peace?” 

“Go to the devil,” Menefee snapped at him 
briskly. ‘“You’re drunk or crazy or both.” 

“Mebbe so,” Jake drawled, “but I’m a 
deputy sheriff an’ as such I hereby arrest you 
on a charge of disturbin’ the peace. 

“You three-ply idiot! You haven’t a war- 
rant for my arrest.” 

“T know it, but a deputy sheriff has the legal 
right to make an arrest on information an’ 
belief that a crime is about to be committed. 
I believe you’re about to commit the crime of 
disturbin’ of my boss’s peace o’ mind, so I 
hereby arrest you. Set still while I frisk you 
for weepons.” 

Jake’s huge paws roved over him and 
brought to light an automatic pistol, so small 
Menefee carried it in his vest pocket. 

“You got a permit to tote a gun?” the am- 
bitious deputy sheriff demanded. Menefee 
shook his head. ‘Then I got you on a charge 
0’ carryin’ concealed weepons. What you-all 
mean, anyhow, by totin’ this little lady gun 
in your vest pocket? Ain’t you lived long 
enough in New Mexico to carry a man’s size 
gun man-fashion? What else vou got on your 
person? . . . Hum-m-m! [ll jest hang on 
to this here bunch o’ legal papers until I’ve had 
time to pe-ruse the same.” 

“Dort,” said Menefee in even tones, “you’re 
a scoundrel.” 

“Well, what do you expect from a feller that’s 
been drug up through life by the hair of his 
head? On your way, old timer. Mosey along.” 

Menefee who was, physically, no match for 
Jake, departed cursing, while, by the light of 
the headlights, Jake perused the documents he 
had possessed himself of. 

Leaving the garage, Jake waddled over to 
the mess hall, where Tommy Scaife vouched 
for him to Joaquin. From the pantry shelf, 
where it had reposed since Jake had declined 
to accept the return of it in lieu of his word of 
honor to behave himself, on the morning he had 
headed the mob, Tommy took Jake’s old 
forty-five and silently handed it back to him. 
Jake buckled it on, declared he now felt more 
like a deputy sheriff than ever and sat down to 
supper. Presently Pete Howe strolled in and 
tucked his long legs under the table opposite. 

“Pete,” said Jake severely, “what you doin’ 
here?” 

“Tm just settin’ around until Link Hallowell 
gits back from Los Angeles. When he does 
mebbe I land me a job here.” 

“Fine,” Jake returned. ‘Meanwhile, you’re 
not earnin’ anything, although for the sake of 
your health you’d ought to be doin’ something. 
You payin’ Major Purdy for your keep?” 

“Nary cent, Jake.” 

“Then you’re a-livin’ on charity. You're 
without visible means of support an’ liable to 
become a charge on the community, which is 
why I hereby arrests you for vagrancy,” and for 
the second time that night Jake flashed his 
imposing deputy sheriff’s badge. ‘Havin’ 
known you a long time, however, I’m a-willin’ 
to save you from the disgrace of confinement 
in the Arguello juscado provided you accept a 
job I’m layin’ out for you. At least you can 
earn your board an’ lodgin’ an’ if the cat 
Jumps just right you got a chance to collect the 
wages of a top cow hand. Right after you’ve 
et, saddle up an’ head home for the Box K. 
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CLEAN SKIN is the basis of 
beauty, and the one way 
to cleanliness is through 


the use of soap. But—and this 
is where the secret lies—it must 


be the right kind of soap. 
The danger signals 


Nature provides the means to 
guide you in choosing your toilet 
soap. If your skin is unusually 
dry and flaky, your soap un- 
doubtedly contains harsh al- 
kali,—if the pores are clogged or 
enlarged, the soap is only clean- 
ing the surface,—if your skin is 
extremely sensitive, your soap 
lacks the necessary soothing 
qualities. 

Years of successful experi- 
ments and the scientific blend- 
ing of its pure ingredients have 
made Resinol Soap one that is 


RESINO 


free from all injurious proper- 
ties, and that satisfies the need 
of every skin. Soft, foamy and 
luxurious, its lather sinks into 
the pores, rooting out the im- 
purities and providing that 
thorough cleansing which pro- 
motes lasting loveliness. 


But soap must do more than wash 
away visible dirt, and that is why Resinol 
Soap is so indispensable to those who 
really want a _ perfect complexion. 
Through its peculiar Resinol properties 
it builds a healthy condition which re- 
sists germ development. An unprotect- 
ed skin is as bad as a neglected one. 
Resinol Soap protects the skin. 


With blackheads, roughnesses, etc., 
apply a little Resinol Ointment and 
see how quickly it clears them away. 
This soothing, healing ointment is a 
favorite in thousands of homes where 
experience has proved that it is un- 
excelled for the relief of itching, burn- 
ing skin troubles. Your druggist sells 
the Resinol products. 


L. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 3-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a t ial size cake of 


Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment— 
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Gray Hair 


lo Age You 
Unfairly 


Advanced opinion 
bleached hair to becomingly natural shades. 


justifies tinting gray, 
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ousands 


of women all over the United States and Canada have 
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will mail Trial Bottles 
of Brownatone and 
Natone Lemonated 
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users of Brownatone, 
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a safe and satisfactory 
hair wash. 


nor rub off. 


tone. 


They know that it is safe and satisfactory. 


Sold at all drug and department stores. 
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To retain color and beauty of hair whether gray, 
tinted or natural, use Natone Lemonated Shampoo. 


for many years used Brownatone to restore the look of 
youth. 
Every bottle carries this absolute guarantee—that it con- 
tains no ingredient harmful to hair, scalp or skin. 
it will immediately tint to natural colors without brittle 
harshness. That the tint is lasting, requiring applica- 
tions only to the new growth. That it will not wash out 
You are entitled to this assurance. Be sure! 
Do not experiment! Be safe! 
To restore the original color to your hair use Browna- 
Impart any shade from lightest blonde to deepest 
brown or black. Easy to apply. Two sizes, 50c and $1.50. 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


1040 Coppin Building 
Covington, Ky. 


Canada Address: 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. | 
Windsor, Ont. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co., 
1040 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Enclosed find 10c¢ (coin or stamps) for which send trial 
bottles of Brownatone and Natone Lemonated Shampoo. I 


nave checked shade’ of Brownatone preferred; golden 
brown.... medium brown.... dark brown.... black.... 
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of Languid Eyes| 


YES half closed, yet how pow- 
erful, how tantalizing is their 
seductiveness! Is it not partly be- 
cause of their luxuriant sweep of 


lashes? 


Lovely lashes make lovely eyes. 
Darken your lashes with Winx to 
make them seem longerand heavier. 
Winx is harmless and undetectable. 
It lasts for days, in spite of tears, 


warmth or exercise. 


Winx (black or brown), 75c. To 
nourish the lashes and promote 
growth, use Colorless Cream Lash- 
Cream Lashlux 
(black, brown or colorless), 50c. 
At drug or department stores. 


lux at night. 


Send a dime today for a sample 
of Winx—enoug§h to last a week. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street 


WINX 


New York 


Constance Bennett, 
The Seductive-Eyed 
beauty of the Screen. 
(First National 
Picture). 


WATERPROOF) 


Me, I’m goin’ back in the ranch car as soon as 


| I can wrap myself around some food. Come 
sun-up tomorrow mornin’ we’ll be a-combin’ 
the draws along the edge of the lower Rio 
Hondo for cow critters.” 

“Oh,” murmured Pete with his mouth full, 
“So Iry’s changed his mind?” 

“No, sir; I’ve changed mine. Tommy, do 
you reckon you could induce your boss to send 
Joaquin, with the chuck wagon, an’ some 
regular grub, accompanied by three riders, to 
help us out. We got a job to do in a right 
smart of a hurry.” 

“They'll start tonight,” Tommy assured 
them on the authority of one close to the 
throne. 

Jake tossed over to Tommy Scaife the two 
documents he had filched from Henry Menefee. 
“Read ’em an’ weep,” he suggested. Pete 
Howe, meanwhile, eyed the range boss 
solemnly but with mighty approval. 

“T reckon you’re right, Jake,’’ he mumbled 
presently. “Iry certainly is one yaller pup.” 

“Bed springs ain’t no crookeder, Pete.’ 

A silence. “Reckon I'll take the job you 
offer, Jake.” 

“T reckon you’d better, you fiddle-headed 
hoss thief. I ain’t offerin’ jobs too freely these 
days. Scaife, what do you reckon I’d ought to 
do with them papers?” 

“Burn ’em,” Tommy suggested lightly. 

“The ayes have it and it is so ordered.” 
Jake rose, waddled to the range and shoved the 
papers into the fire-box. 


CHAPTER XAT 


HENRY MENEFEE was a cold-blooded 
business man. He had to be in order to 
maintain and retain his position as New 
Mexico manager for the Southwestern Cattle 
Loan Corporation. However, he never recom- 
mended calling a loan or levying on the 
security of it in normal times, unless con- 
vinced that the debtor needed prodding to 
make him move; but when his board of 
directors gave him his orders he was implacable. 
It was said of Henry Menefee that when for- 
bidden by law to levy on a widow’s last cow, 
he would wait patiently until the cow dropped 
her calf and levy on that; to a man of his 
temperament, therefore, it was but natural that 
he should have arrived in Lee Purdy’s living- 
room, in a most unbeautiful temper, following 
his experience at the hands of the none too 
amiable Jake. He could barely restrain him- 
self long enough to acknowledge his intro- 
duction to Gail before he burst forth with his 
tale of the outrage. 
Purdy had, in the interim, shaken up some 
cocktails. “Tuck one under your belt, Henry,” 
he soothed the loan agent. ‘Neither Miss 
Ormsby nor I, nor any of my employees, sug- 
gested this thing to Jake Dort,” he continued. 
“Jake acted entirely on his own responsibility.” 
“What'd he do it for?” Menefee growled. 
“To protect Miss Ormsby, of course. It 
now becomes necessary for you to get another 
restraining order from the county seat, I take 
9? 
‘Well, I’ll get it and I’ll serve it.” 
“JT wouldn’t bother if I were you, Henry. 
Miss Ormsby’s cattle will all be adrift in the 
Reserve by the time you do that.” 
Menefee frowned. ‘Well, that means I 
can’t stay for dinner, Purdy. I’ll have a cock- 
tail or two, and then be on my way to Arguello. 
I’ll telephone to the judge of the superior 
court at the county seat, who issued that 
restraining order, and he’ll have his clerk 
telegraph me a duplicate. I’ll be back on 
La Cuesta Encantada tomorrow noon.” 

He tossed off his drink, bade Gail and vos f 
good night, picked up his bag, and departed. 
Fifteen minutes later he returned, angrier than 
before. ; 
“My car will not start,” he complained 
furiously to Purdy. “Somebody has removed 
the platinum points on the circuit breaker and 
I can’t raise a spark to start the motor.” __ 
“Well, don’t look at me as if I had done it, 


Henry. I do not know who did it and I did not 
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order it done, but I’d like to have a gold medal 
struck to commemorate the event.” 

“Will you send me over to Arguello in your 
car, Purdy,” Menefee pleaded. 

“Certainly not, Henry. I’m neutral.” 

“May I have the loan of a horse?” 

“Over my dead body, Henry.” 

“Well, then,” Menefee rasped, “I'll stay for 
dinner and after dinner ’lI——” 

“You’re out of luck, Henry. The telephone 
line to Arguello is out of order, so it will be 
impossible for you to telephone for a car to 
come and get you. Try the telephone if you 
wish, however. It’s on the desk in my office.” 

While Menefee sat in Purdy’s office, hope- 
fully twiddling the telephone receiver without 
eliciting a response, Gail and Purdy sat gazing 
humorously at each other. 

“Jake has unsuspected depths of genius, 
Miss Ormsby,” Purdy suggested presently. 

“T’m afraid the Box K ranch isn’t big enough 
to accommodate Jake and Ira Todd. One of 
them has to go and go muy pronto.” 

“Quite true, Major. Well, Ira Todd is going. 
I wish I had some money to give my men on 
account, but perhaps they will wait until I can 
raise some money on a mortgage. Fortunately 
the ranch is unencumbered.” 

Purdy’s eyebrows went up. “Why, I 
thought you had decided to sell your ranch to 
Mr. Doak?” 

“P’ye changed my mind. If my fortunes are 
involved with yours and you are going to fight, 
Ishall fight also. It wouldn’t be sporty to quit 
under fire, and I’ve a queer sort of intuition 
about you. I’m going to follow yourlead. Will 
you be so good as to send for Jake and Pete?” 

He nodded, entered the office, called the 
mess hall on the inter-ranch telephone and 
instructed Tommy Scaife to request Jake and 
Pete to report at the house as soon as they had 
finished dinner. 

“Jake says he wants all the help we can give 
him to get the Box K cattle out of the winter 
pasture,” Tommy advised his chief. 

“See that he gets it,” Purdy ordered, and 
hung up. Ten minutes later Jake Dort and 
Pete Howe came into the room. 

“May I call you Jake?” Gail queried of the 
big range boss, and held out her hand. 

“Those as likes me calls me Jake,” he 
responded and took the proffered hand very 
gingerly. 

“And may I call you Pete?” Gail asked, 
turning to Jake’s erstwhile successor in office. 

“T never answer to no whistle,” Mr. Howe 
admitted with a grin. 

“Boys,” the girl began bravely, “I haven’t 
any money for you and I do not know when 

shall have it. In fact I do not know that I 
shall ever be in a position to pay you.” 

“T ain’t heard nobody dunnin’ you, ma’am,”’ 
Pete Howe reminded her gently. 

“An’ they’d better not,” Jake reminded him. 
“Now that we’ve killed that subject o’ con- 
versation, boss, we’ll pass on to somethin’ else. 
Was there somethin’ else you wanted to talk to 
Pete an’ me about?” 

“I did. Jake, you’re the general manager of 
the Box K ranch and your first duty will be to 
present this written order of dismissal from my 
employ to Mr. Ira Todd.” And Gail handed 

im an envelope. “Pete, you are the Box K 
foreman.” 

Both gentlemen of the range bowed. “We 
accept the nomination,” said Jake. ‘“Let’s git 
og , Pete,” and with a cheery good night he 

the way out. Conchita, entering, an- 
nounced for the second time that dinner was 
served, whereupon Menefee, putting the best 
face possible upon the situation, begged five 
minutes in which to go to his room and make 
himself pretty. 

Scarcely had Menefee left the room when 

Purdy went into his office, and returned 
bearing Gail’s lost purse. 

“I found this lying in the path as I came 
down from the hangar, last night,” he informed 
her casually. “I had it in my pocket when you 

'w at me so vigorously a little later, and for 
Teasons best known to myself I concluded to 
let you suffer a while. You deserved it, you 
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know, but now that we are no longer enemies, 
but allies, it seems I ought to restore it.” 
Gail did not know whether to laugh or to 
cry. She compromised by remaining silent. 
“Of course,I could have returned your purse 
in time to permit you to give Jake and Pete 


- | something on account of their back wages,” he }: 


went on, “but I had a curiosity aout those 
two. I wanted to be certain they are quite 
loyal to you. I think now that they are. They 
trust you ana [ think you ought to trust them.” 


After dinner Menefee expressed his appre- 
ciation of his host’s hospitality, said good night, 
and departed from La Cuesta Encantada on 
foot, bound for San Simeon. The forest 
reserve headquarters were some eighteen miles 
distant, and the resolute Menefee had ‘decided 
to walk the distance before daylight. Here he 
could borrow or rent an automobile and be in 
Arguello in time to telephone to the county 
seat about the hour the county judge should 
reach his chambers. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE morning following Henry Menefee’s 

first visit to La Cuesta Encantada, Lee 
Purdy, accompanied by Tommy Scaife, visited 
the room in the bunkhouse where Tommy had 
handcuffed Steve MacDougald’s murderer and 
placed him under guard of Curly McMahon. 
The fellow lay on the bed, glaring at them, 
and when addressed by Purdy in English 
shrugged and replied in Spanish that he did 
not speak English. Purdy thereupon spoke 
to him in Spanish and was promptly informed 
that his (Purdy’s) Spanish was so poor nobody 
could possibly understand it! 

“He won’t talk for a day or two yet,” 
Tommy Scaife advised. ‘“He’s wearin’ his 

ker face an’ pretendin’ ignorance this morn- 
in’. We'll let him rest an’ think it over.” 

“T cannot adjust my time to suit his con- 
venience, Tommy,” Purdy replied ironically. 
“There are too many people delegated to kill 
me, and I must know things. I'll make our 
little friend talk.” 

“How? With a hot iron?” 

“Something better than that—something 
that always works. The old Filipino water 
cure will make an innocent man plead guilty. 
Get me that big watering-pot out of the 
garden and bring it to me full of water.” 

Tommy obeyed. “Now spread-eagle this 
hombre out on the porch with his head hanging 
over the top step,” Purdy ordered. “Curly, 
you sit on his legs. Tommy, draw his man- 
acled hands up over his head and hold them 
in back of him . . . there, that’s the idea. 
Now hold him steady.” 

Into the murderer’s up-turned face Purdy 
poured water from the watering-pot. It ran 
gently into his eyes, into his mouth and his 
nostrils; so he closed his eyes and mouth and 
for a few seconds tried, by expelling his breath 
through his nostrils, to keep the water out of 
them. Naturally he failed when his lungs 
were emptied, and instantly his mouth flew 
open. In desperation he turned his head as 
far as he could to one side, but not far enough 
to escape the stream that cascaded steadily 
into his face. Gurgling and coughing he flung 
his head over to the other side, but still the 
water followed him; his body twisted and con- 
torted in the grip of his captors and he gurgled 
far down in his throat. 

When Purdy tilted the nozzle of the water- 
ing-pot and gave his victim a moment’s sur- 
cease, the man gurgled, gasped and moaned 
an appeal to the Deity. 

“Now, then, old son,” Purdy murmured 
soothingly, ‘do you speak English?” 


“Muy poco,” the-man sobbed. “A veery 
leetle.” 

“You killed that forest ranger, Steve Mac- 
Dougald.” 


“Santa Maria Purissima!l No!” 

Purdy nodded and Curly flung himself on 
the man’s legs, and with Tommy holding 
down his handcuffed arms he was spread- 
eagled again. When Purdy raised the water- 
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ing-pot, the murderer screamed in fear and 
agony. In hysterical Spanish and English 
he began babbling a confession. 

hired you?” Purdy. 

“Senior Todd.” 

“Where?” 

“In El Paso.” 

“How much did he pay you?” 

“Five hundred dollars gold. Two hundred 
and fifty he paid at the time of the engagement 
and two hundred and fifty more he agreed 
to pay me when I had killed you.” 

“Why did you kill the forest ranger?” 

“He looked up the hillside and saw me behind 
the bush. I knew he would come to arrest 
me—I fired at once. I am sorry I killed him, 
but I had to. I tell you he saw me.” 

“That sounds reasonable. Did you start 
that fire?” 

“Yes, but it was all smoke.” 

“Why?” 

“So you would drop down from the skies and 
your wings would break. I was to watch 
where you fell, and if your motor made a fire 
I was to put the fire out. If you still lived 
after falling I was to kill you.” 

“Who arranged all this?” 

“Senior Todd.” 

“After you killed the forest ranger you came 
over here to kill me. Did Todd instruct you 
to do that?” 

“T was told that if you did not fall to leave 
the Cuyamaca at once, otherwise the forest 
rangers would trail me and arrest me. And I 

was not to return, because of this danger, 
but to try some other way to kill you.” 

“Have you any friends who also have been 
engaged to kill me?” ; 

“No, sefior. I work alone. If others know, 
perhaps some day when we quarrel they may 


; do me an injury by telling the sheriff.” 


Purdy and Tommy exchanged glances. 
“That Todd is a slick one,’”” Tommy murmured 
admiringly. “Never lets his right hand know 
what his left hand does. I'll bet Shannon 
never heard of this article here and the man 
Joaquin killed probably didn’t know there were 
other killers on the same job.” 

“Tf five hundred dollars per man is what he’s 
paying, Todd has a murder fund of from three 
to five thousand dollars, Tommy. In all his 
life Ira Todd has never had that much money 
of his own at one time, and even if he had it 
he couldn’t afford to spend it so recklessly. 
Somebody with a bank account—some rich 
man—is behind him in this devilish enter- 

rise. The thing to do is to ascertain the 
identity of the man behind.” 

“That’s not a hard job, Lee. Let’s get Ira 
Todd and give him the water cure, same as 


~we’ve done to this hombre.” 


“Well, of course, we’ve got to get hold of 


' Todd and try him for murder, for conspiracy 


to commit murder, or as an accessory before 
and after the fact. We'll convict him on this 
man’s testimony and Bud Shannon’s, if Shan- 
non will talk—and I think he will. Shannon 
will not be in jeopardy, because I shall never 
testify against him and he cannot be made to 
testify against himself. Our unhappy friend 
here—by the way” (turning to the prisoner) 
“what’s your name?” 

“Diego Herrera, sefior.” 

“Well, Diego will turn state’s evidence to 
save his neck and Todd will be landed high 
and dry—on a gibbet, I hope. But we cannot 
be in too great a hurry to place Todd in cus- 
tody. When we land him we will want to 
land his co-conspirator with him.” 

“Ira Todd’s been fired from the Box K, 
the Box K cattle aren’t going to be foreclosed 
on this year, and as far as that property is 
concerned, Todd’s plans have slipped a cog, it 
seems to me,” Tommy sa hae 

“And I’m still living, Tommy, and Todd 
knows that one of his jackals walked into our 

ds and was killed. He doesn’t know 
whether that killer talked before he died or 
died with his mouth shut, and the uncertainty 
is demoralizing. My guess is that he will 
seek an immediate conference with the Man 
4igher Up.” 


Women especially may 


well be thankful for it 


VERY enlightened woman is 
aware that the use of powerful 
poisons in feminine hygiene is fraught 
with many dangers. Prominent phy- 
sicians everywhere are discouraging 
the employment of bichloride of mer- 
cury as well as compounds of phenol 
or cresol. 


These and other powerful chemicals 
are actually a menace to house and 
home. Their regular use for feminine 
hygiene can’t help being injurious to 
delicate membranes and tissues. The 
pity of it is that science has been in 
the past unable to offer other means 
of securing real protection against 
germ life. 


But now, women may well be thank- 
ful that this old order of things has 
passed. No longer is the “skull and 
crossbones’’ danger necessary in the 
home. Zonite, the extraordinary non- 
poisonous germicide, at last opens the 


way to a new and safe era of feminine 
hygiene. 


This remarkable antiseptic, though 
more powerful than pure carbolic acid, 
is absolutely non-poisonous. It does 
not burn the tissues nor toughen 
them. It has no hardening effect— 
leaves no scars. Zonite has been in- 
vestigated and endorsed by prominent 
authorities. It is used by hundreds 
of hospitals, and by specialists. Its 
results are most satisfactory. It gives 
real protection against germs and, in 
addition, its action upon sensitive 
tissues is mildly stimulating and 
healthful. 


As a woman, you will be interested in 
reading the booklet offered below— 
written expressly for women. Thou- 
sands -have sent for it and have been 
grateful for the helpful information 
which it contains. Simply fill out the 
coupon and address it. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 


Zonite, despite its great germicidal power, is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous. It can be used freely in the 
mouth, nose and throat to kill the germs that cause 
sore throat, colds and other respiratory diseases. 


In bottles 
at all druggists 
50c and $1.00 


Zonite Products Co., Woman’s Div. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Feminine Hygiene booklet. 
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Smoothly in place— 
morning till night! 


Men and Women 


were never able 
before to have such 
well-kept hair . . . 


EN whose hair always used 

to be out of place an hour 
after they had brushed it, women 
whose too fluffy hair made them 
despair of following the fashion — 

Both today keep their hair 
smooth, trim, always in place. 

One thing is responsible— 
Stacomb. This light, velvety, invis- 
ible cream has made this great 
change possible. 

The way you like your hair best 
— Stacomb will keep it just that 
way all day long. However dry or 
straggly your hair may be— how- 
ever uncontrollable after being 
washed — Stacomb will make it lie 
just as you want it. 

You can get Stacomb at all drug 
and department stores, in jars and 
tubes. Non-staining and non-greasy. 
It can also now be had in liquid 
form. Try it tomorrow morning— 
and look your best all day! 


war 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me free of charge, a generous 
itacomb. 


sample tube of S 
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Tommy smiled a slow, prescient smile. “Go 
on, Lee, goon. You're gittin’ good.” 

“Curly,” Purdy ordered, “keep an eye on 
Diego Herrera. Tommy, you and I will oil and 
clean our light artillery and go over to the Box 
K ranch to see if Todd is still there.” 


Within the hour they had landed far down 
in the alfalfa field below the Box K ranch house. 
Both were armed, for they confidently antici- 
pated being fired upon by Todd should he 
observe them approaching. But the ranch 
was deserted. Tommy and Lee searched the 
scattered buildings, and in the main house 
there was ample evidence that Todd had 
packed his scant effects and departed. 

“The ranch automobile ain’t in evidence,” 
Tommy announced. “We know Jake’s out 
on a horse with the round-up, so I reckon he 
must have given Todd the use of the car.” 

“Probably. Well, the bird has flown and he 
didn’t wait long after receiving his dismissal. 
He’ll head for Arguello and board the two- 
thirteen overland train for the west this after- 
noon, or the four forty-six east-bound.” 

Half an hour later they had parked the plane 
on the outskirts of Arguello. In the fuselage 
they left their helmets and their rifles wrapped 
up in their leather coats; bareheaded, in their 
shirt sleeves, and each with a pair of forty-five 
caliber revolvers showing in open holsters at 
their hips they calmly walked up Main Street. 

The chair-warmers on the veranda of the 
hotel watched them pass and then stood up 
to gaze after them; town loafers on the wooden 
sidewalk in front of the pool hall glanced at 
each cther understandingly. All knew that a 
tragedy impended should Lee Purdy meet 
with the man he sought—and it was common 
knowledge that man was Ira Todd. 

Glancing alertly to left and right Lee Purdy 
proceeded until, parked at the curb in front 
of the public telephone exchange, he recog- 
nized the weather-beaten automobile belonging 
to the Box K ranch. Instantly he turned toward 
it, followed by Tommy, whose freckled hands 
now rested lightly on the butts of his guns. 

At the counter, leaning over it with his aching 
head in his hands and with his back to the door, 
stood Todd. Purdy sidled up alongside his 
man and rudely prodded him. 

“Well, Todd, I hear you’ve been fired from 
the Box K,” he greeted his enemy. 

Todd turned dizzily, recognized Purdy and 
swiftly dropped his hand to his hip; as swiftly 
Lee Purdy struck him with his fist and knocked 
him sprawling on his back. 

“You have a few hours of life left you, Todd,” 
his assailant assured him. “I wouldn’t do 
such a messy job, in the presence of these 
young ladies anyhow.” His gun covered the 
prostrate man. “Which train were you 
planning to board?” 

“Neither. You don’t suppose I was running 
from you, do you?” 

“Yes, of course. Well, the jig’s up, Todd. 
This is settlement day and you’ve got to stay 
in Arguello and settle. I’ll give you time to 
buy another gun. Scat!’ 

Todd picked himself up off the floor and 
fixed a wandering eye upon the girl seated at 
the switchboard. “Cancel that call for me, 
young lady,” he mumbled and lurched toward 
the door. Tommy watched Todd climb into 
the car, back away, and ride up Main Street 
to a garage into which he disappeared. He 
emerged presently, on foot, carrying two suit- 
cases and made his somewhat uncertain way 
down the street to the hotel. Tommy fol- 
lowed, alert for reinforcements, and stood at 
Todd’s elbows while the latter rented a room 
and retired to it, whereupon the little red 
demon returned to the telephone office. 

“Where was that feller Todd fixin’ to talk 
to, Lee?” he demanded, in a whisper. 

“T heard the operator tell the Albuquerque 
operator to cancel a call for Doak, in Los 
Angeles.” 

“What’s the next move, Lee?” 

“Where’s Todd?” 

“‘He’s hired a room and holed up in the hotel. 
Lee, we’ve got him plumb rattled.” 


Reduced 53 Lbs. 


in 9 Weeks 


Mrs. Bayliss 
Went From 191 
Lbs. to 138 With. 
out Hardship 


“I never dreamed yoy 
could do it, Mr. Wallace,” 
wrote this young matron of 
Philadelphia’s smart 
urb. Wallace records 
brought a reduction of more 
than fifty pounds in a few 
weeks! But read her own 
story: 

“Here I am, back to 138 
Ibs. after my avoirdupois 
had hovered around the 
impossible two hundred 
mark! Your perfectly won- 
derful music movements— 
nothing else—did it. You 
have reduced my _ weight 
from 191 to 138, and light- 
ened my heart as no one 
can know who has not had 
activities and enjoyments 
curtailed for years—and 
suddenly restored. 

“Thanks to Wallace, I 
can now wear the styles 
I want to. Because I once 
laughed at the idea of 
‘getting thin to music’ I 
offer, in humble apology, 
this letter, my photograph 
and permission to publish 
them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jessie Penrose Bayliss,” 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


First Reducing Lesson 


F RE Record and All! 


It’s so easy to make your figure what it should be, 
and keep it that way—if you let Wallace show you 
how. Scores have done what Mrs. Bayliss did, some 
took off 60, 70, even 80 Ibs. If only twelve or fifteen 
pounds too heavy, there sis still less excuse for not 
looking and feeling your best. 

Wallace reducing records reduce naturally. No 
fasting, fatiguing methods to leave you with that “‘re- 
duced”’ look. Why not try this remarkable method 
free? You'll feel better, look better, and lose weight 
Unless you do, go no further, nor pay Wallace a 
penny. Can any woman suffering from overweight 
decline such an invitation? Use this coupon: 


WALLACE (432) 
630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for free 
trial the originat Wallace Reducing Record. 


How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo, You must use 
ashampoo that is different—a shampoo that will 
add to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hairlook 
so much prettier, so much more attractive, that 
you will just love to fuss with it. In addition to 
the clean freshness any good sham: gives, 
it offers something unusual, something new, 
something more than a promise. ‘This “‘some- 
thing” isa secret you'll discover with your firet 
Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c a package at toilet 
counters or direct. J.W. Kopi Co., 614 Rainier 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
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I got you figgered as a man that won’t lie 


“Well, we’ve blocked him from talkin’ to 

over the long distance telephone. We've 

t him holed up in the hotel afraid to show 
Gs nose on the street again, because he thinks 
[ll kill him if he does, and—" x 

“He may talk to Doak from his room. 

“He can’t. There are no room telephones, 
and if you sit in the lobby he can’t talk from 
the main office.” 

“Then he'll most likely write a telegram 
and send it out to be filed.” 

“Righto, Thomas. And I do hope the tele- 

will not be in code. I can read Morse, | 
Tommy. Guess I’ll go over to the telegraph | 
office and talk to the operator; if he sends a 
message for Todd I'll read it as he sends it. 
Besides, I want to wire Link Hallowell to call 
me on the telephone.” : 

Accordingly Tommy Scaife repaired to the 
hotel and sat in the lobby. An hour later, Lee 
Purdy drifted in and sat down beside him. 

“Well, he wired Doak, Tommy,” Purdy con- | 


fided. “Told him things were breaking badly; | 
he urged Doak to come to Arguello immediately | ¥ 


for a conference at the hotel.” 

“That means they both come to La Cuesta 
Encantada to take the cure.” 

“Thope so. Remain on guard here, Tommy, 


while I run over to the hospital to see how Bud | § 


Shannon fares. If that man is going to talk 
I want him to talk now.” 
The forty-eight hours following the blood 


transfusion had done much for Bud Shannon.) § 


Pneumonia had not developed and the patient 
had rallied wonderfully. Mr. Shannon had, 
for some hours before Purdy appeared at his 
bedside, been doing some hard, clear think- 
ing and had outlined his defense. 

“Well, Bud, you old cut-up, how are you to- 
day?” Purdy demanded in his friendliest tones. 

“Doin’ nicely, thank you. Reckon I won’t 
shove up any of the late spring grass this year.” 

“You will if I decide you ought to,’ the 
latter reminded him crisply. 

“T’m not afraid you’ll decide to do anything 
like that, Mr. Purdy.” 

“You’re pretty smart, aren’t you, Shannon. 
Well, I dare say we understand each other. 
Who hired you to kill me?” 

“Jasper Doak, of Doak, Erlin & Doak. 
“The price was five hundred, all in advance.” 

“Will you swear to that in court?” 

Bud Shannon smiled a sword-fish smile. 
“Reckon I’ll have to, won’t I?” 

“Not necessarily, but it would be doing me 
a great favor, Shannon.” 

“What do I get out of it?” 

“A grand jury indictment for conspiracy to 
commit murder. The district attorney will 
be bound to bring your case before the grand 
jury, in view of the testimony, so damaging 
to yourself, which you will give at Doak’s 

ial. But a conviction will have to be 
based on the testimony given in your own 
trial—not Doak’s—and you will not have to 
testify against yourself unless you desire to! 
If you’re put on the stand you can decline 
to answer questions upon the ground that 
your answers might tend to incriminate or 
degrade you. The judge will sustain your 
contention.” 

“That’s fine, as far as it goes—but it goes 
further. What’ll happen to me when they 
put you on the stand?” 

“Your word’s as good as mine in this 
country,.”’ 

“Not after I testify at Doak’s trial that 
he hired me to kill you.” 

“You need not testify that you tried to earn 
your fee.” 

“No, but everybody’ll know I did try, which 
was how I come to land in this hospital.” 

“People can think all they want but they 
cannot prove anything.” 

They can prove it by your testimony, an’ 


under oath to save nobody.” 
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“Certainly I wouldn’t. But I will never 
testify that you tried to kill me because J was 
asleep when ‘you tried! I did not see you shoot | 
at me, so I cannot identify you as my assailant. 
I shot you on the mere, suspicion that you had 


Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


The Face Powder of Quality 5 y 


«Additional ‘Requisites 
for the Toilet 
are now announced by the makers of Czblache wr. 


incomparable = as of old. : 


Lablache, with its delicate perfume of flowers, is invisible, adhering, 
smooth in texture and absolutely pure. It caresses, protects, and 
beautifies, and best of all — {ablache stays on. Send for free sample. 


The New Lablache Requisites 


are fitting companions to Lablache FACE PowDeER in fragrance, 
daintiness and quality. Each is distinctive in itself, and each an 
acquisition to feminine charm. Dollar Box: for the Boudoir 


blacke 


Lablache Compact Double Compact 
Extra Thin Purse Size Powder and Rouge 


= Price, $1.00 Price, $1.50 
Refill, 60c Refill, 50c 
¥ Lablache Eyebrow Lablache Glove 

Pencil, 35c Rouge Compact 

; Price, 50¢ 
Triple Compact 
Powder, Rouge and Lablache Indelible 

Lipstick Lipstick 

Price, $1.75 Price, 50c 


If your druggist or favorite store 
does not have the new Lablache 
Toilet Requisites. write us direct: 
the quality will delight you. 


bs BEN. LEVY CO. es 
aE Dept..59. 125 Kingston St. Single Compact 
PARIS : BOSTON 


This Home-Mixed Cough /7 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
ixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly ure , wholesome cough syr- 
up, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 
astes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
etc. Used by millions of 
eople for over 20 years. 
. Tusist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
ists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Isham Jones, the famous soloist and orchestra leader, has 
made a fortune with his Conn saxophone. You can learn 
to play a Conn quickly and easily, Then great oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and profit are open to you. 

Conn saxophones, used by the most famous stars, rec- 
ognized as supreme in tone, tune and easy playing 
qeolkins. may be had on Free Trial; Easy Payment plan. 
rite for catalog and details. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 1111 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LAR@EST MANUFACTURERS 
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SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN” and_ INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 


Neuritis Rheumatism 


A 
R 
oy Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Diamonds Here at 
60% of Market Price 


See this 1 less 3/16 carat absolutely correctly cut, snappy, 
brilliant solitaire diamond in handsomely designed mountiggs, at 
just $88. Also many other bargains in our big lists. 


Costs Nothing to See 


This diamond more than 
$1,000,000.00, takes this way of he | into cash the diamonds on 
which money was loaned and not repaid. Also other s) ial advan- 
tage buye—many from big cash deals direct with European cutters. 


Send for Latest Bargain Li 


Radically different from a catalog. Every 
gem fi 


Why Pay Full Prices 


and minutely described, Any #08, 
gem sent youon approval without t- Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
est obligation to buy. Please me abeo- 


d 

very stone you may be in this vA tatel year bar- 

present list at a price that will amaze f diamonds, watches and 

you. Send this coupon now. Tat Tt is distinctly ‘ander- 
assume 


Jos DeROY& SONS 
PITTSBURGH.PENN 


tried to kill me. Ym morally certain ] 

no mistake, and you're positive I didn’t, byt 
I would refuse to swear in court that you ay, 
the man who shot at me; you do not have to 
admit it and if you are convicted in the superior 
court I'll hire lawyers to reverse the conviction 
in the Supreme Court.” 

Shannon grimaced and extended a blood. 
less hand. “I'll play you across the 
up and down and sideways, Mr. Purdy.” 

From the hospital Purdy drifted back to the 
telegraph station in the railroad ticket office. 
At the news-stand he bought a couple of maga. 
zines and sat down in the waiting-room, osten- 
sibly to read but in reality to listen in on the 
chattering of the telegraph instrument eve 
time he heard Arguello called. At five o'clock 
he received the reward of his patience when he 
listened to the station master take a message 
for Ira Todd dated at Les Angeles. 


“Absolutely impossible to come to Ar- 
guello. You must come here. 


The clattering telegraph imstrument was 
silent for a minute, then Purdy heard Arguello 
called once more. This time it was a telegram 
to Purdy from Link Hallowell, informing the 
former that he would wait in the Union Stock- 
yards Hotel until he heard from him. 

Purdy talked for fifteen minutes with Link 
Hallowell in Los Angeles. ‘Now, then, 
Thomas,” he announced, as he emerged from 
the telephone booth, “our affair is in the laps 
of the gods. Link Hallowell knows every- 
thing that has happened since he left with 
those steers, and I’ve told him to stay in Los 
Angeles and watch Doak, Erlin & Doak’s 
office and keep an eye out for the possible 
arrival of Todd.” 

“Are we going home now?” 

“Yes, we might as well. That scoundrel 
will head for Los Angeles if we do. I have an 
intuition that nothing will happen for several 
days, so I might as well go down on the Rio 
Hondo tomorrow and help on the Box K 
round-up. My horses and bedding roll went 
down last night.” 

“T wish you would, Lee,” Tommy confessed. 
“Every minute you’re prowlin’ around the 
Hill I’m nervous. I’m always afraid that 
some varmint will sneak inside our guard an’ 
get close enough to the house to bump you off 
with a lucky rifle shot.” 

They reached home just before dinner to 
find everything at La Cuesta Encantada as 
they had left it that morning. Hallie had 
conquered her grief over Steve’s death, and 
was out with Gail and Steve’s dog, Whuskey, 
for a stroll as her brother flew in. At dinner 
she informed him of her intention to attend 
the ranger’s funeral. 

“I’m afraid that will be impossible, Hallie,” 
he replied. “I’m going down on the Rio 
Hondo tonight to help with Miss Ormsby’s 
cattle until we get them up into the Reserve; 
Tommy has to be on the job here to keep 
Menefee off the Hill, and I have heaps of 
things for Curly MacMahon to do, and I 
do not want you to drive down alone to San 
Simeon or Arguello or wherever the funeral is 
to be.” 

“T’ll go with her,” Gail volunteered. 

“Very well,” Purdy acquiesced. 

When Hallie had gone to her room Purdy 
faced Gail. 

“Well, the committee reports progress, Miss 
Ormsby,” he announced. “Ira Todd has left 
your ranch and is holed up in the hotel at 
Arguello. He is worried and has wired Jasper 
Doak matters are going badly, and for Doak to 
come to Arguello for a conference. Doak has 
replied that this is impossible and has asked 
Todd to come to Los Angeles. And Link 
Hallowell is watching the Los Angeles end of 
the mystery.” 

Gail’s face paled. “Jasper Doak!” she ex- 
claimed incredulously. “Why, what business, 
can he have with Jasper Doak?” : 

Purdy grinned. “Shady business, no doubt. 

“But Jasper Doak is not a shady man. 
He’s a reputable lawyer and an old friend of 
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my father’s. He settled father’s estate, and 
until he came to this country to look at the 
ranch my Uncle Alex left me I do not think he 
had met Ira Todd.” 

“Was that the same Doak who offered to 
buy the Box K ranch at the appraised value 
of that item in your uncle’s estate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then they do want your ranch. Do you 
know the amount of the appraisal ” 

“Yes. Three dollars an acre.” 

“Jt’s worth ten, even in these hard times. 
No wonder they wanted to buy it. And if they 
could ruin you, without your realizing it, that 
would be one more reason why you would be 
eager to accept that ridiculous price. Well, 
you can’t be ruined until next fall, once we get 
those mortgaged cattle up into the Reserve 

. . oh, Lord, what a puzzle! What are 
those two after? . . . I'll never forgive my- 
self if I permit them to kill me before I find 


” 


“What is Link Hallowell going to do in Los 
Angeles?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. I told him 
the entire story, and left to him the task of 
making his own balls and firing them.” 

“Now is the time for all good men and true 
to come to the aid of the party,” Gail quoted. 

“Please God they do not come too late,” he 
replied with deep earnestness, and fell to 
discussing other things. At midnight he looked 
out, marked that the moon was up, and bade 
the girl good night. 

“J do appreciate your friendship tremen- 
dously, Major Purdy,” she assured him. “In 
the midst of your own great worries you find 
time to take on mine. It’s fine of you.” 

“I’m glad you have discovered something 
commendable in my character,” he answered 
with a wistful smile. ‘Good night—and take 
good care of Hallie for me while I’m gone.” 

He bent over, impulsively, and kissed her 
hand. “So sorry we got off to such a bad 
start,” he murmured, “but that’s an ancient 
fault of mine. However, it’s the finish that 
really counts, isn’t it?” 

“T want to finish well, Major.” 

“Out in front, going strong, riding under 
wraps and enjoying the mud, eh? Good-by. 
God bless you and keep you.” 

He was gone, leaving the girl standing in 
the door, gazing after him as he strode through 
the patio. At the gate he turned and looked 
back; quite without volition on her part she 
kissed the tips of her fingers to him, and with 
an answering salute in. kind he was gone. Five 
minutes later she heard the airplane roaring 
off The Enchanted Hill. 

“Such a cool, calculating, soulless, soulful, 
wonderful, wild devil of a man,” she reflected. 
“And I don’t care if he’s a greater thief and 
a more relentless killer than he admits being. 
I like him. I fear I’m going to like him too 
much for my peace of mind.” She gazed, 
starry-eyed, at the little hand he had kissed. 

For two days Link Hallowell had led a but- 
terfly existence, and he had been on the 
point of going back to New Mexico when 
Lee Purdy’s telegram arrived instructing him 
to wire a definite engagement to talk with the 
latter by telephone. 

They had talked and now there was, in Mr. 
Hallowell’s expressive language, “all hell to 
pay and no pitch hot.” 

“T’ve got to get Doak into New Mexico,” 
he decided. “Then we'll arrest him, confront 
him with that killer, Shannon, and see what 
happens... 

“Yes, by Jupiter, Doak must be induced 
to start for Arguello immediately, otherwise 
we'll have a hard, expensive job extraditing 

He cannot be extradited except on a 
grand jury indictment and a grand jury in- 
dictment cannot be returned in the absence of 
the defendant. Doak, being a lawyer, knows 
this so all he has to do is to play safe, stay out 
of New Mexico and send another man to kill 
Shannon, the only witness against him. Yes, 
Mr. Hallowell, you may take the head of the 
class. A good lawyer was spoiled when you 
put in three years of your young life as a 


‘‘Brashing with the Wavex Is All 1 Do for Waviness’’ 
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The Brush-Waved Bob! 


Wonderful New Brush Is a Boon to Bobbed Heads 
Helps Hair Curl Instead of Straightening It 
An Amazing Aid to the Natural Wave 


Now, the bob is a blessing. Bobbed hair 
need NOT be aconstant care. The inventor 
of Wavex—the new, curling hair brush—must 
have had bobbed heads in mind! 

No more bother and expense of almost daily 
clipping and waving to prevent those straight 
ends from spoiling the 
the trim, chic effect of 
your bob! No more 
ragged sides from 
sleeping on the short 
locks that are stub- 
bornly straight by 
morning! 

All you have to do is 
use the right hair brush. 
Simply brush-wave 
your hair with Wavex 
—the brush that brushes 
in waves. A glance at 
the pictures tells why 
this new type of brush 
coaxes toacurl. The 
brush itself will dem- 
onstrate its effective- 
ness in short order. 
You can have one to 
try. An actual test on 
your own hair is free. 
No sale if you don’t 
see real results, and 
WAVEX brushes in you can’t count its 

waves! purchase an expense— 
the Wavex brush soon 
saves many times its cost in fees paid for fre- 
quent wavings! 

While the idea is still new, the makers will 
forward one Wavex curling hair brush at the 
special price of three dollars. It is a bargain at 
that price! For Wavex is genuine Ebony from 
India, with the rich, colorful markings of the 
imported ebony, unstained and highly polished. 
Real, penetrating China hog bristles and- 
drawn. Will stand wetting and washing. 

For hair that always looks its best—that just 
naturally falls into soft curl after every brush- 
ing—get a Wavex brush and begin using it. 
You'll be glad you did—your satisfaction will 
know no limit—for a Wavex is a joy. Short 
hair, long hair, any human hair responds to 
the gentle undulation of the bristles in wave- 
formation. A deluge of letters is proof of 


what it does for the appearance and health of 
the hair. It aids and abets curliness with 
every stroke. It brings a buoyancy and billow 
to the hair. It does away with that severe 
look which bobbed hair has when flattened by 
the old, straight-type of brush, The friction 
in brush-waving polishes the hair toa brilliancy 
no dressings can ever equal in effect. 

Try Wavex and be convinced! Read the 
makers” generous offer appearing below and 
use the coupon now! 


Trial Offer! 


Until every ‘store can be supplied, we 
will forward one Wavex curling hair 
brush to any address for an actual test of 
its remarkable properties. You need not 


send a penny. Pay the postman who 
brings it $3 and the postage. This will be 
returned if you aren't enthusiastic after 
even one week of brush-waving. Those 
who prefer paying now may do so and 
save the postage; if you enclose the $3 
we'll ship the brush prepaid; money back 
either way—if you want it! But if you 
want Wavexatthisprice apply promptly, 
and please use the coupon: 


THE WAVEX COMPANY 60A 
456 So. State St., Chicago 

Please send me one Wavex curling hair brush 
for a week’s free demonstration which must sell 


me, ormy_ money is to be rned. I will pay 
tm ti enclose $3 now 


and get brush prepaid.) 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora sim ly makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, s0 es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 
Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
or 


Write for free Guide Books and 
¢ “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
before disclosing inventions, Send 
pat or sketch = your invention for our Examination 


and Instructions. No Charge for the above information. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
753 Ninth St. Washington, D.C. 


Prepare by our home- 
practice method. 

For practical nurses 
and beginners. 

ble your earnings—grad- 

uates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Two months’ trial, tuition re- 
funded if dissatisfied. Write 
today for catalog and speci- 
men pages. 
Lys CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
387 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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detective for the Cattlemen’s Association of 
Arizona.’ 


He reasoned further: “Todd got Doak’s 
telegram about five o’clock, so he figures Doak 
will have left his office before a reply can reach 
him. So what Todd will do is this: He’ll send 
Doak a long night letter. Doak will receive it 
early tomorrow morning, and if Todd’s argu- 
ment is strong enough Doak may leave for 
Arguello on the California Limited today at 
eleven thirty A. M. On the other hand he 
may not. I ought to call and sell Doak the 
idea that he is to drop everything and pro- 
ceed immediately to Arguello for that confer- 
ence with Todd, even if Todd should wire 
him that he is coming to Los Angeles.” 

At eight o’clock next morning Hallowell tried 
the office door of Doak, Erlin & Doak, but 
found it locked. At a quarter after eight a 
young woman appeared and opened the office, 
and a minute later came a boy with a telegram. 
Hallowell followed the boy in and asked for 
Mr. Jasper Doak, only to be informed by the 
girl that Mr. Doak would not arrive at the 
office until nine o’clock. 

“Tl wait for him,” Hallowell informed the 
girl, who thereupon indicated a chair. 

Promptly at nine o’clock Jasper Doak 
bustled in. He was a lean, sallow, somewhat 
undersized man on the sunny side of fifty. 
His eyes were a brilliant brown and, in certain 
lights, almost red; they were perfectly round 
and peeped from cavernous sockets—the eyes 
of a fighter, a zealot in any cause, whether for 
good or for evil. Slightly myopic, peering 
from each side of a long, vulpine nose, those 
eyes were, nevertheless, the windows of an 
alert, highly intelligent mind. Above a some- 
what low, broad brow, iron gray hair, short 
and thick as a bootbrush, stood straight up in 
a belligerent pompadour, and accentuated the 
length of that mean, sallow face. 

His glance transfixed Link Hallowell with 
an immediate inquiry. Without looking at 
his secretary he demanded bruskly: 

“Any telegrams?” 

The girl handed him the one the boy had 
just brought. “This gentleman is waiting to 
see you, Mr. Doak,” she informed him. 

Doak grunted slightly deep in his throat, and 
looked Hallowell over fiercely from boots to 
eyebrows. 

“Who are you?” 

“My name wouldn’t mean anything to you, 
Mr. Doak. I had a talk over the long dis- 
tance telephone to Arguello, New Mexico, 
last night with a fellow down there and I 
thought maybe you'd be interested to hear 
what he had to say.’ 

“Step into my private office,” Doak invited 
him in an altered voice. 

Once inside the private office, Doak stood 
in the middle of the floor, watching Link sus- 
piciously and twirling the unopened telegram. 

“Tm in no great hurry, Mr. Doak,” his 
visitor informed him. “Read that telegram. 
My business can wait.” 

Doak read the long telegram three times. 

“T reckon that telegram’s from Ira Todd,” 
Hallowell ventured. ‘Seems like Ira never 
can trust anybody to do things right. Or 
else maybe he had another thought after- 
ward.” 

“You come from Todd?” Doak challenged, 
and added instantly, “How do I know who 
you are? Have you a letter from him?” 

“Gents in my profession don’t carry letters, 
Mr. Doak. Cut out the sparring and get 
down to business. You sent a chap by the 
name of Bud Shannon to kill Lee Purdy. 
Well, Purdy got Shannon instead.” 

His attack was so direct, so forcible, that 
Doak’s guard was lowered instantly. ‘Did 
Purdy kill Shannon?” he asked eagerly. 

“No, but he put a hole through Bud’s right 
lung. Then what d’ye suppose Purdy did?” 

“What did he do? I’m not here to guess. 
Tell me and do not waste words.” 

“He took Shannon to the hospital at Arguello 
and Shannon’s going to get well. Purdy 


hasn’t told a soul how come Shannon to get 


‘shot, but Ira Todd heard about it and called 


Sage Tea Keeps 
Your Hair Dark 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advantages 
of a youthful appearance. Your hair is your 
charm. It makes or mars the face. When it 
fades, turns gray and looks streaked, just 
a few applications of Sage Tea and Sulphur 
enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition of 
other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it dark- 
ens so naturally and evenly. You moisten 
a sponge or soft brush with it, drawing 
this through the hair, taking one small 
strand at a time. By morning the gray 


hair disappears; after another application 
or two, its natural color is restored and 
it becomes thick, glossy and lustrous, and 
you appear years younger. 

Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


Thick or swollen ankles can quici- 
ly be reduced to dainty slender shape 
by new discovery of special pro- 
cessed reducing rubber. 


LENOR ANKLE REDUCERS 
“They actually look thin while getting thin” 
Different in poducing action from all other 
reducers. Slip on when you go Se bed and 
note amazing results next m 


in k: bject to 
inspection: vise ‘of ankle and wi 


pan MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. C11, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 


U. §S. and Foreign Patents, 
corrects ill-shaped noses 
quickly, permanently and 
comfortably at home (ex- 
cepting cases caused by an 
improper bone structure). It 
mi is a superior, safe and 

> guaranteed device that will 
actually perfect the appear- 
ance of your nose. 000 
satisfied users. For years rec- 
ommended by physicians. 16 
years’ experience in manufac- 
turing nose 7 is at your 
service. Model 25 Junior for 
children. Write for free booklet, 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 2108 Binghamton, N. Y. 


. Looks 
exactly like the re peal Maing! 
the trigger, back flies th 
showing your cigarettes. 
offun scaring your 
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livery plus po 
Mone: back i satisfied. 
Path’ Co., Dept. DA4B, 534 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Become More Efficient 


through courses in Mathematics, 


4 a 
+ and may be begun at any 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


For reliable information about schools and 


colleges consult 


Ea 


1 Department 
New York City 


The 
119 West Pomel Street, 


eomeseacz 
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omen Tell of Amazing 
eductions With 
Madame Girdle 


Thousands of delighted women everywhere say it makes 

them look thinner the moment they put it on and 

uickly takes three to ten inches from waist, hips and 

thighs. Many report one to three inches taken off the 
very first week. 


4 HE moment I put on the 
Madame X. Girdle I was five 
inches smaller around the hips,” 
writes Mrs. M. V. Winters of 

No. 2622 13th St., N. W., Washington, 

D.C. ‘Now, I have truly reduced 12 

inches around the hips. I really think 

this girdle is the greatest boon to all 
womankind, both stout and thin, and 

the comfort is marvelous.’”” Mrs. E. 

Reid of Whitestone, N. Y., writes that 

she has reduced her waistline 8 inches, 

hips 9 inches and thighs 10 inches in 
three months. 
Almost every mail brings letters like these 


from women who are wearing this girdle .« 


to tell us of astonishing results. They 
do not realize that their experience is not 
exceptional—that thousands of women are 
now reducing quickly this new way. And 
so, when 6, 8, 10 inches are quickly taken 
from the waist and hips, when the figure 
becomes daily more slender and graceful, 
they write to us in wonder and gratitude. 
The secret of these great reductions is 
simply this: the Madame X Reducing 
Girdle is made of soft, live, supple rubber 
that fits as enugly as a kid glove. You wear 
the Madame X over an undergarment so 
that no rubber touches the skin. But 
through the undergarment, the flesh is he'd 
firm by a sort of suction that you do not 
feel, and that does not interfere with the 
free and easy movement of the body. Only 


_ live, pliant, uncovered rubber can do this. 


Minute by minute, as you wear the 
Madame X, you are getting thinner, for 
with every breath you take, with every step 
and motion, the flesh is working against the 
live rubber, producing an unconscious 
massage that quickly kneads away the fat 
you do not want. Athletes use similar rub- 
ber garments to reduce—health authorities 
have long advocated them. 


New Open Front Model 


The Madame X is worn in place of 
a corset and has garters attached. 
There are two models, the original 
“step-in” and a new “open front.” 
In both models, the back lacing per- 
mits easy adjustment as you become 


out front insures perfect comfort and 
freedom. Another exclusive feature is 
the length, for the Madame X is the { 
only garment of the kind long enough 
effectively to reduce the thighs as well 
as waist and hips. 
The Madame X is so comfortable 
you hardly know you have it on. In- 
» Many women who do not need 
to reduce wear it for its superior com- 
fort. Physicians specially recommend 
it for its wonderful support, for it fits 
into every curve, holding right to the 
figure, and will not slip up or down. 


more slender, while the special cut- % 


they would never go back to the old- 
fashioned corset again for it gives 
them instantly the straight, boyish 

the vogue demands—makes 


Women who have worn it write that | f, . 


On Sale at All Leading Stores Where 


ladame X 1 educing Girdle 


ile Getting Thin 


Makes You Look Thin 


them look thin while getting thin. Conceals 
big hips, waist and abdomen and actually 
reduces without the aid of dieting, exercises, 
weakening baths or drugs. Keeps the pores 
open—perfectly healthful. So popular, one 
of the biggest New York stores has had to 
open a special Madame X Department to 
handle the crowds! 

Gives remarkable service, because the 
dry-heat cured rubber of which it is made 
is the strongest and most durable known to 
science. And the _ special hand-turned 
hem prevents splitting or tearing. The 
girdle is strong enough to hold you in with- 
out splitting, because of the unusual new 
way of reinforcing. 


And Now a New 
Madame X Brassiere 


After months of experimenting, there is 
also a wonderful new Madame X Brassiere, 
to complete the famous girdle. It does for 
the upper figure just what the girdle does 
for waist, hips and thighs. Made of live, 
flesh-tinted rubber of the same high quality. 
Carefully moulds the figure without binding 
or bulging and gently massages away the 
fat. Popular hooked, clasp-around style. 
Special fasteners to hold it down front and 
back; rubber gussets to keep it from rolling 
up; generous length to prevent fleshy bulge. 

Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
New Healthful Way to Reduce,” explaining 
in detail what the Madame X Girdle really 
is and how it reduces waist, hips and thighs 
so quickly, easily, com- 
fortably. Address 
Dept. G-7811, Madame 
X Company, Inc. 

410 Fourth Ave., New i 
York City. | 


“The Madame X Girdle “When 
is too wonderful for words. 
At one time I was 51 
around 7 waist, now I 


Mrs. Vida Sheidler 
146 West Simonton St., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


“I. am_ more than 
leased with my Girdle. 


waistline three inches, 


much better in every 


way. 
Mrs. Estelle Galuska, 
1314 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 


hips were 66 am now down to 171, giv- 

ing the corset all credit as 

I gave up nothing that I 
really wanted to eat.” 
Edith C. Manning, 

246 Thomas Street, 

West Haven, Conn. 


“Have worn my girdle 
have redu in the three months and_ have 
t regained my former figure. 
certainly do feel Reduced almost 
inches through the waist, 
hips and abdomen. 

shall continue to wear a 
Madame X Girdle as it is 
more comfortable 


What They Say ~ 


anything else and gives 
one such a trim, neat 
appearance. 

_. “I weigh 150 Ibs. but 
it looks like only 130 Ibs. 
when I am wearing my 
girdle.”” 


Mrs. R. Taylor, 
1289 1-2 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ave been wearing 
the Madame X steadily 
for three weeks and am 
more than pleased with 
it. Have taken five inches 
from my waist and four 
and a half from abdomen 
and hips. No more corsets 
for me. I can do my work 


Pat. May 
13, 1924 


“as Graduate Nurse much 


easier—weight 161 lbs. 
Miss Belle Folsom 
517 Main St., 
Watsonville, Calif, 


“I am wearing your 
Madame X_ Reducing 
Girdle and it has reduced 
me wonderfully. I have 
lost several inches round 
the hips and waistline and 
I am now the size I want 
to be. I wear the girdle 
all the time and it is more 
comfortable than a real 
corset.”" 

Miss V.L. Colbert, 


3517 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, IU 


Wh 


Corsets Are Sold 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN & SONS Inc: CHICAGO++**CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBEC- 
\ 
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PROFITS 


COSTS 


APPROPRIATIONS | 


POLICIES AUDITS 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 
There will always be a demand for well 
trained accountants—men whose training 
combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Managementand Finance. Few professions 
offer better opportunities to men of ambition 
and intelligence. The tremendous business 
owth of this country has created a rich field 
r the expert. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
= by mail under the direct supervision of 
illiam B. Castenholz, A. M.,C. P. A., 

former comptroller and instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, member of American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and a director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a staff of 75 instructors— 
legal staff, organization and management 
specialists; business efficiency engineers, 
including 31 C. P. A’s. You will be given 
whatever training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and 
without any extra expense to you. Our big free book 
on the accountancy profession fully explains how we 
train you from the ground up, according to your in- 
dividual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand Jan- 

age, so that you can readily master the principles 

y home study, : 

Get our iree book, which fully describes our expert 
training course and tells all about C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send the coupon—NOW. 
JNOUIRY COUPON? 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business 
Institution in the World 


Dept. 1155-HR Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 

fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 

in the world. It offers training for every important 

business need. If more interested in any of these 

courses, check here: 


M t OBanking and Finance 
O Modern Sal h O Modern F. hi 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Olndustrial Managemen OBusiness English 


O Modern BusinessCorre- OEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name 


Present Position 


Address 
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on Shannon, who must have give him the par- 
ticulars. So Todd calls on me to take up the 
job where Bud left off and referred me to you 
for. the particulars. Mister, when I shoot at 
a man I hit him and I hit him in the spot I 
aim to hit him in. My price is seven hundred 
and fifty dollars to remove Lee Purdy and if 
you want the job done, say so. If not, there’s 
no harm done and besides, I’ve got another 
professional engagement for the same amount 
of money and not half the risk. I hope to 
tell you that man Purdy is dangerous.” 

“T know it, I know it,” Doak growled, still 
completely off his guard. 

“Todd isn’t in fit physical condition to hold 
up his end of this deal as a result; he can’t get 
around to see anybody, nobody knows you in 
the matter, and he wants I should impress 
upon you that if this job is to be put over 
you’ve got to come to Arguello and help. 

“Purdy’s gun-men have Todd cornered in 
the hotel; the minute he shows on the street the 
shooting’ll start. Purdy’s ranch cook killed 
the man sent up to La Cuesta Encantada to 
jim up Purdy’s airplanes and Purdy’s man, 
Scaife, carried the body in the airplane over 
to the Box K ranch and dropped it in on Ira 
without comment, while the man sent up to 
the Cuyamaca to start a smoke fire in the moss 
and bring Purdy down in a crash missed out 
on his mission. A forest ranger spotted him 
and the damned crazy Mexican killed the 
ranger, and had to get out of the country two 
jumps ahead of the sheriff. Everything’s gone 
wrong and Ira’s got to get away for a while 
and he’s got to get away in a hurry.” 

“Then Purdy and his people suspect Todd?” 

“T hope to tell you they do. But Todd is 
the only one they do suspect and that’s the 
point I’m stressing. Ira can’t talk to you 
over the telephone and he can’t wire you ex- 
cept in a guarded way. I tell you it’s necessary 
to see him in person, and now is the time to 
see him. Hallowell is out of the state, Purdy 
is out helping Dort, the old Box K foreman, 
run Miss Ormsby’s mortgaged cattle up into 
the Reserve before Menefee can foreclose on 
them, and Purdy’s other gun-man, Scaife, is 
watching things at La Cuesta Encantada. But 
Purdy’s got two killers watching for Todd and 
Todd dare not leave the hotel. You know, 
of course, that the Ormsby girl has fired Todd?” 

“It would never do for me to go there and 
communicate with him,” Doak protested. 
“That would be poor strategy, indeed.” 

“Of course it would. But there'll be four 
of us to take care of Purdy’s men before you 
show up in Arguello. We’ll make them hard 
tocatch. Then Todd’ll leave the hotel and run 
down to San Onofre in his car to meet you and 
talk things over. I’ve got two tickets and a 
drawing-room on the California Limited. We 
can leave at eleven-thirty today. You drop 
off at San Onofre while I go on sixteen miles 
to Arguello and set Ira free.” 

“But Todd wires me he’s coming here.” 

“He’s crazy. I knew he’d get a brand new 
set of ideas after talking to me. Wire him to 
stick where he is until your messenger reaches 
him. Tell him you're starting today.” 

Doak reread the telegram. He pondered. 

“Todd thinks it’s safe to leave Arguello be- 
cause Purdy and Scaife have gone back to the 
ranch,” Hallowell urged. ‘The fool doesn’t 
know that man Purdy. I do. I know he 
has two killers out after Todd and has had 
them for a week.” 

“How do you know?” 

Hallowell laughed. ‘He tried to hire me 
for the job, but he wouldn’t pay enough. 
Besides, Todd’s too popular in that country, 
and any time I remove a popular citizen I want 
a thousand dollars for the job. By the way, 
am I hired?” 

“You certainly are.” 

‘Then hand over my fee. I work for cash 
only. No deferred payments and no checks.” 

“T’ll meet you at the train at eleven-fifteen,” 
Doak replied crisply. “I'll hand you the 
money aboard the train.” 

“Sold! And wire Todd immediately to stay 


where he is until you get there.” 
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; HE Federal School, one of the oldest and largest art schools 


in America, has trained hundreds of successful illustrators. It 
was originally founded by the Bureau of Engraving to supply 


~ artists for its own needs. Since then Federal School graduates have 


become so distinguished for their high quality work that they are 
in great demand by publishers and art organizations. The reason for 
this was plainly because of the thorough training given by the 
school, instruction which was _ not 
duplicated by any other institution in 
the country. 


Why the Federal ‘‘Master 
Course’”’ Excels 


A strictly up to date and practical 
art course must give thorough and com- 
prehensive training in many different 
subjects such as illustrating, serious and 
comic cartooning, lettering, poster de- 
signing, window card illustrating, etc. 
No one artist is competent to give in- 
struction in all these branches. For 
this reason the Federal School has es- 
tablished its “Master Course” in which 
every subject is covered by a specialist, 
an artist who has made a success in 
that one particular field. No other 
school can offer a course of instruction 
which is nearly comparable. No other 
institution in the country has such an 
array of artists as are on the Federal 
Staff. 


The Federal Authors 


The Federal Authors include such 
nationally known artists as Sid Smith, 
Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman 
Rockwell, Fay King, Frank King, 
Charles Russell, Herbert Johnson, 
Walter Wilwerding, Charles Bartholo- 
mew and over fifty others. Exclusive 
original lessons and drawings especially 
prepared by these famous artists are 
included in the Federal Home Study 

a Course. They teach you everything 
CHAS. M.RUSSELL W.4.WILWERDING you need to know about illustrating 
so that when you finish the course you 
will not find anything new to you. You will be prepared for any 
problem or emergency which may arise. 


The Federal Course Is a Proven Result-Getter 


Federal School Graduates are employed by publishers and com- 
mercial organizations all over the country. The usual salary for 
the beginner is from $35.00 to $50.00 a week and, with increasing 


SIONEY SMITH 
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FONTAINE FOX BART 


IN ONE MONTH 


DRAWING 


Careful, conscientious training by members of our 
faculty made this possible. Today, trained illus- 
trators who draw pictures for magazines, newspapers, 
etc., both men and women, earn $200.00 to $500.00 a 
month or more. The present splendid opportunities 
in this field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars’ worth of illustra- 
tions, like the one shown here, every year. Illustrat- 
ing is the highest type of art. If you like to draw, 
let your talent make your fortune. Develop it. It 
takes practice, but so does anything worth while. 
Learning to illustrate is fascinating to anyone who 
likes to draw. 


experience, promotion is rapid. No previous experience is neces- 
sary in order to take this course. Every step is plain and you will 
be led gradually from simple sketches to complex illustrations 
having a high market value. At all times contact with you is direct 
and personal and every effort is made to develop your own individual 
style. What this style is can only be determined after thorough 
training in the fundamentals of draftsmanship. 


Study at Home in Your Spare Time 


In studying with the Federal School you can take as long as you 
like to finish each piece of work. The fact that you are busy during 
the daytime makes no difference. The course may be completed in 
your own home at night or during any spare time you have. Earn 
while you work if you wish. Many students find a market for their 
drawings long before they finish the course. Some earn the price of 
the course several times over before they finish. Moreover, when 
you graduate your connection with the school is not terminated. 
We take a personal interest in the success of our graduates and our 
business connections enable us to offer many fine opportunities. In 
our files are hundreds of letters from students telling what the 
Federal School has done for them. 


Send for Free Book 


Our free illustrated book, “A Road to Bigger Things,” contains 
some of these. It also shows the work 
they have done and gives all the details 
of the course. 

If you like to draw, do not give it u 
for something you do not like so well. 
You owe it to yourself to develop the 
ability you possess. Fill in the attached 
coupon, mai’ it today and start up the 
“Road to Bigger Things.” 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1178 Federal School Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Choose Your Cruise! 


of the Mediterranean.” 


Traveler” and 


and sacred associations. 


bizarre manner of life.” 
cruise ! 


March 7th, 1925. 


No. 12. 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON said, almost two centuries 
ago, “The grand object of all travel is to see the shores 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of “The Round the World 
“The ‘New Mediterranean Traveler,” 
writes today, “It may frankly be questioned whether the 
rest of the world together can muster such a combination 
of marvelous beauty, fascination, romance, unique scenes 
The only competitor in travel 
supremacy is the Round the World Cruise which is less 
vitalized with history, art and romance, but has greater 
interest in present day conditions, especially in the diversity 
of races, characteristic customs and costumes, strange re- 
ligious beliefs and forms of worship, and a picturesque and 


Whether you seek the educational and refreshing de- 
lights of Mediterranean, Round the World, West Indies, 
Colombia, South America or Norway cruising—write Cos- 
mopolitan Travel Service for literature. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE CRUISE 


A twenty-three day all expense cruise 
to the West Indies, leaving New York 
A vacation that rests, 
enlightens and inspires. 
write Cosmopolitan Travel Service or 
to any agent of the United Fruit Com- 
pany or apply any tourist agency. Free 
booklet describing Cruise upon request. 


No. 14. Cosmopolitan Magazine Cruise Booklet (No charge) 
also 
Around The World Cruising, 10c, By D. E. LORENZ, Pu.D. 


No. 13. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c, By D. E. LORENZ, Pu.D. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Choose your 


For particulars 


FOURTEEN WORDS 
OF MAGIC POWER 
Words which tell any young 
man between the ages of 16 and 
30 exactly what to do to GET 
WHAT HE WANTS—not a mere 
platitude about work-and-win-learn- 
FREE! and-earn, but the cold-b 
Actual Size SECRET OF SUCCESS in our 
34° commercialized world, compressed 
into FOURTEEN WORDS which YOU can 
understand and USE in any way you want. 
We hope you'll use them our way—but they'll 
work in whatever way you may decide to use 
them. Incidentally, the FOURTEEN WORDS 
are woven into a fascinating little STORY 
which you'll enjoy. It’s free if you send your 
name, age, occupation and address. 
Write fer your g CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Fourteen Words Dept. 74, 118 East 26th St. 
of Magic Power CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


2 and it’s yours 


Just send Zour pome and address and ‘we will mail you our 
actual of each ‘machine in full 

direct- small- 
every of our No you Lo agg 


International Typewriter Exchange 


J1186-188 W. Lake Street. Department 216 Chicago, 


Doak nodded and Link Hallowell departed 
without further ado. At eleven-fifteen o’clock 
Jasper Doak met him at the Santa Fé station, 
and fifteen minutes later the California Lim- 
ited was rolling eastward, bearing Jasper Doak 
and Link Hallowell to a show-down in the 
lonely wastes of San Onofre. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


(CT DAWN the same morning Link Hallowell 
interviewed Jasper Doak in Los Angeles, 
Tommy Scaife hopped off the Enchanted Hill 
with Lee Purdy and bore the latter down into 
the valley of the lower Rio Hondo. The smoke 
from Joaquin’s campfire, rising straight into 
the still air for hundreds of feet, guided them 
to the round-up; they landed just as Jake 
Dort and his riders, having breakfasted, were 
departing for the day’s work. Purdy break- 
fasted also, saddled his horse and rode forth, 
while Tommy winged his way back to La 
Cuesta Encantada, there to keep an eye on 
things and assist Curly McMahon in the care 
of Steve MacDougald’s murderer. 

After luncheon, acting under orders from 
Purdy, the little man flew in to Arguello, 
walked brazenly up the middle of Main Street 
and entered the hotel, where he ascertained 
that Ira Todd was still in his room. 

‘You might tell him to stay there,” Tommy 
informed the proprietor, “unless he’s willin’ to 
argy with me in the smoke his right to come 
an’ go as he blamed pleases.” 

“All right, I’ll tell him,” the hotel keeper re- 
plied, and reaching under his counter he ex- 
hibited for Tommy’s inspection a sawed-off, 
double-barreled shotgun. now tell 
you somethin’,” he continued. “If you start 
anythin’, Scaife, see that you don’t start it in 
my place o’ business. I’ve had this entire 
lobby done over less’n six weeks ago, an’ the 
first feller that puts a bullet-hole in it has got 
to dodge twenty-two buckshot to git out alive.” 

Tommy laughed good-naturedly and de- 
parted for the post-office and telegraph station. 
At the latter place he found awaiting him a 
telegram, filed that day from Pasadena. 


“Meet California Limited San Onofre 
tomorrow afternoon without fail, pick up 
ongpencgg leaving train there and take 

im out to ranch Stop He will object 
to trip by plane as I have kept that a 
secret but you can argue him into it I 
know Stop I want to play good joke on 
him because he has been attending to 
business too closely for a year and a purer 
atmosphere is what he needs. The trip 
will be a great experience for him but 
remember Tomitito no stunt flying be- 
cause he has a bad heart and while he has 
to die sooner or later never let it be said 
that our sense of humor killed him 

Horatio.” 


Tommy glanced cautiously around to make 
certain he could afford to sit down, for an un- 
interrupted five minutes, and decode this mes- 
sage. “To begin,” he told, himself, “it’s from 
Link Hallowell, whose middle moniker is 
Horatio. He’s only used it once since his lovin’ 
parents wrote his baptismal record in the 
family Bible, an’ that was when the recruitin’ 
officer pried him an’ his shame apart as a 
matter of official record. Why does he sign 
himself Horatio now? Why, to conceal his 
identity, of course. He doesn’t say the feller 
may object to flyin’ with me. He says he will 
object. Link’s certain of it, even though he 
has kept the news from his friend. Why has 
he kept it a secret? Why, if he didn’t, the 
feller wouldn’t get off at San Onofre, of course. 
Link assures me I can argue this passenger into 
the plane, which means that I had better ar- 
rive heeled in case my verbal argyment fails. 
Well, that’s easy. Continuin’ with this here 
digest, Link says this feller has been applyin’ 
himself too close to business for upwards of @ 
ag and a cleaner, purer — ere will do 

im good. Tomitito mio, this here’s a very 
windy telegram from a man of few words, an’ 
them simple an’ direct. .What business has 
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America 


Buenos Aires 

EVER disappoints the traveler. Cities with 
which few in the old world can compare. 
Scenic wonders that dwarf Europe's best offer- 
ings. For thousands of miles this wonder con- 
tinent unfolds incomparable scenic treasures. 


Fortnightly sailings by the famous “V-Fleet”, 
specially built for tropical voyaging. Perfect 
ventilation. Superlative cuisine and service. 
Every known deviceforthe 
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Liberal stopovers. 
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LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 
Leaving New York 
February 4th, 1925 
By the famous 
“ROTTERDAM” (4th Cruise) 
Under the HoLtanp-AMERICA 
Line’s own management 


The ROTTERDAM 
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Has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the magnificence 
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Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
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Stopover in Europe. 
American snare Company agents in charge of 
hore Excursions. 
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For choice 
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Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired, 
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this visitor been applyin’ himself to for a year? 
His own business or Lee Purdy’s or both. An’ 
has it been dirty business? Has he been keepin’ 
bad company? Link says a purer atmosphere 
would do him good! 

“T’m sure of it or Link wouldn’t spend 
money on a straight telegram to tell me 
about him. Link’s frugal. He says he wants 
to play a joke on this hombre. I never 
knew Link to yearn for a joke before. 
What’s the joke? Ridin’ him in my old bus or 
kidnapin’ him from San Onofre an’ bringin’ 
him home to Lee Purdy? Well, if he’s mixed 
up with that buzzard Todd it wouldn’t be no 
joke—or would it? That depends. Well, to 
continue: Link says he doesn’t want me to 
stunt with him because he has a bad heart. 
Well, well, well! Tommy, my son, can you see 
through a ladder? Yes, Mr. Scaife, I can. 
Nobody knows better’n Link Hallowell that 
I’m no war aviator but a plain motor mechanic 
trained by his boss to do good, honest, straight 
flyin’ for business purposes only. An’ nobody 
knows better’n Link that a two-seater obser- 
vation plane ain’t popular as a stunt ship even 
with stunt flyers. What Link means is that he 
wants me to take the best possible care of this 
pilgrim, because he’s worth more on the hoof 
than dressed. I mustn’t kill him. I’m to be | 
careful of him because he has a bad heart. | 
That means he’ll fix my clock if he can. Very 
well, Lincoln Horatio Hallowell. All is now 
as clear as mud—saying which the weary 
traveler resumed his journey.” 

Suiting his action to the word, Tommy made 
a round of the town on the chance that he 
might meet again the three strangers who had 
seemed so anxious to pick a fight with him in 
the pool room of the Arguello hotel. He was 
rewarded by the sight of two of them in front 
of the Main Street garage, and yearned with 
a great yearning to interview them, but re- 
membered in time that he had an errand to 
do for Link Hallowell the next day, so he flew 
thoughtfully back to the Enchanted Hill. 


A few minutes before the California Limited 
whistled for the lonely flag station of San 
Onofre, Tommy Scaife settled as lightly as a 
gull on a bare spot a few hundred yards out in 
El Valle De Los Ojos Negros and walked 
leisurely over to the station. In addition to 
the two forty-fives that were always on his 
hips of late, he carried, as an extra precaution 
against ambush, a light sporting carbine and 
a beltful of ammunition. In the shady lee of 
the station he squatted on his heels and waited. 

The train was on time. Tommy heard it 
slide barely to a stop and then roll on again— | 
wherefore, he knew it had discharged a single | 
passenger. So he strolled around the corner | 
of the station to the side that paralleled the | 
track, arriving just as the observation =| 


swept past. 

On the platform sat Mr. Lincoln Horatio 
Hallowell, looking quite citified and dandy in 
his store clothes and smoking a cigar. He 
stared at Mr. Scaife with no hint of recognition 
in his face, and Mr. Scaife, who, as we have 
discovered heretofore, could see through a 
ladder, stared back at him with an indifference 
quite the equal of Mr. Hallowell’s. But not 
for long—not for more than a split second, to 
be exact. In fact, even for that split second, 
Mr. Scaife did not feel that he could afford to 
waste the sight of more than one eye on Mr. 
Hallowell. The other eye he reserved for a short 
spare, sallow-looking man of undoubted urban 
appearance, who stood on the station platform 
with a new tan bag in his hand, and gazed upon 
Tommy Scaife with marked suspicion. 

Tommy bowed to him with the meticulous | 
politeness that is still a very distinct part of | 
the up-bringing of boys in the rural districts | 
of the great Southwest. ‘Howdy, mister,” | 
he said. “TI been sent down here to bring you 
out to Mr. Lee Purdy’s ranch.” 

His statement was simple, direct; it had | 
exactly the effect he thought it might have. 

“Who sent you?” Doak (for it was, of course, | 


none other) demanded, and there was fright | 
in his voice. 


to see Europe 


at Low Cost= 
A TRIP to Europe need not 

be expensive. Thousands 
of people of very moderate 
means make a European trip 
each year. They know the time 
and the way to go. 

Now their knowledge may 
be yours. All you need to do 
is to send the coupon below 
for the new booklet “Economy 
Trips to Europe.” In this book- 
let are actual tours showing 
exactly how you can make each 
dollar buy the most. For in- 
stance, on a six weeks trip it 
shows how you may visit four 
European countries and travel 
both ways on the palatial “one 
class” shipsof the United States 
Lines for only $525. There are 
other trips with accommoda- 
tions to suit every purse. 
Sailings every few days to 
Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Bremen, with 
frequentcallsat Cobh (Queens- 
town). 

Everyone who has ever 
dreamed of a trip to Europe 
should write for this booklet. 
Send the coupon for your 
copy now. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 


Managing Operators for 
U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Section 1208 Washington, D.C. 
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Please send me the booklet * 
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De Luxe Features 
Wi aFare 


Observation Car 
with ladies’ lounge 
and bath, maid and 
manicure. 


Club Car with bar- 
ber shop. bath and 
valet service. 


Sleeping Cars of the 
latest type. 


Through Dining, 
Cars with unsurpas- 
sed cuisine. 


Oil Burning Loco 
motives and rock 
ballasted roadbed; 
banishing smoke, 
cinders and dust; 
comfortably permit- 
ting open windows 
when desired. 


Announcing The NEW Sunset Limited 


On the “Open Window Route” to CALIFORNIA 
The Coming Winter 


A notable improvement in the equipment and comfort of this famous 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego and San 


daily train from 
Francisco via the Sunset Route. 


The last word in modern transportation! Ali new steel equipment. 


Unexcelled service without extra fare. 


For further information, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orlean: 


San Francisco 
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$04 Anniver 


Mediterranean 


Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) by 


Cunard S. S. ““SCYTHIA’”’ 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons 
Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubi- 
lee, we plan to feature above all other 
Cruises, even surpassing our previous suc- 
cessful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 
The ‘‘Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- » 
rooms with running water and large ward- ‘ 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private = 
baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and ® 
service, (Only one sitting for meals.) ie 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S. S. “Aqui- 
tania,” “Mauretania,” ‘“Berengaria” 
or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- i 
tion on request. Prompt reservation advisable. @ 
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The new and exquisitely beautiful Spredtop 
ring (sold exclusively by Sweet), is designed to 
give the diamond pmaner brilliancy and the ap- 


pearance of a much larger stone, The mounting 
is of 18K white gold, beautifully hand carved. 
A wonderful value at $45. Pay by the month. 


Our Challenge If you donot find our 

price on any diamond 
ring is at least 10 per cent lower than that of 
any other concern, either cash or credit, we will 


gladly refund your paymentin full if you return 
the ring within two wee 


Send No Money 


the Spredtop ring for Examination. If 
setisfied pay only $5.00 down and # 
$4.00 a month until the $45.00 is 


paid. 
Our beautiful new Dia- 
mond,Jewelry and Gift 
Book showing thousands of won- 
derful giftselections. Write for 
it Today. Address Dept. 84S 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
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“Link Hallowell sent me. That felloy 
settin’ out on the rear end o’ the ob : 
car. My name is Scaife—Tommy Scaife, ang 
we both work for Lee Purdy. Pick up ‘Jou 
bag an’ head north. Quick. This aim’t py 
time to discuss details. Link Hallowell’ my 
friend an’ I’ve just discovered—STOP jp 
HANDS UP!” 

Doak had reached a hand into his hip 
It stayed there! Tommy’s rifle was pointed 
straight at his stomach. “Hands up,” he 
snarled again, and Doak’s hands went u 
Tommy immediately relieved him of a gmail 

cket pistol, bound his hands together behind 

is back with Doak’s own handkerchief, picked 
up the man’s bag and started on the rum for 
the airplane. ‘‘You follow me,” he commanded 
Doak, and Doak followed. “Into that reg 
seat,” he directed, as the panting pair reached 
the airplane, and Tommy hurled the bag into 
the fuselage. To strap Doak into his seat was 
the work of a second; a tug at a propeller 
blade, and the motor was humming; they wer 
skimming across the stunted sage and into the 
air while Doak still sat blinking with the sud. 
denness and ferocity of it all. 

Link Hallowell had gone to the observation 
car for the sole purpose of securing an up. 
obstructed view of San Onofre and making 
certain that Tommy Scaife was there to carry 
out Hallowell’s telegraphic instructions. When 
he saw Tommy on the platform and the 
latter gave no sign of recognition, Link knew 
that, as he had assumed, no blue print had 
been required to enable Tommy to visualize 
the situation. Link’s cryptic telegram had 
been sufficiently illuminating, and Hallowell 
breathed a sigh of relief as the long train 
rolled on. 

“Tommy can always be relied upon,” he 
soliloquized. ‘He has a head and he uses it.” 

His musing was meni Oy by the distant 
purr of Tommy’s motor; he looked back and 
saw the ship rising over the sky-line, saw 
Tommy bank and turn and come flying after 
the California Limited. “Now, what does he 
mean by that?” Hallowell wondered. “I want 
him to go home with Doak. He mustn’t come 
in to Arguello with him. My plan depends 
upon the secrecy with which it is executed. 
Oh, damn your thick head, Tommy.” 

Right up the track behind the train, flying 
about fifty feet high, Tommy came roaring; 
as he swept past the train Link saw him lean 
down out of the fuselage and exhibit two 
fingers of his right hand, then draw both 
fingers across his throat. 

“Hum-m-m-m! That sign talk sounds to me 
like a hint to look out for two men who are 
out to kill me.” 

Hallowell threw both arms upward and out- 
ward in the signal that says in all languages, 
“T understand.” 

“And here I am, headed for possible trouble, 
with nothing more dangerous a jack-knife 
on me,” he mourned. “I cannot telephone 
the ranch now. If I appear on Main Street 
somebody may have to carry me off Main 
Street. The telephone office is on Main Street, 
and I hate to skulk, but I’ll have to.” 

Tommy flew on ahead now, but circled back, 
turned and came flying over the train again 
just as it halted in Arguello. Link saw his 
hand fluttering high over his head to direct 
attention; then suddenly the arm swoo 
downward with a pointing gesture, and as the 
ship roared overhead, something dropped 
from it and clattered squarely on the ties be- 
tween the tracks. 

Out over the brass railing of the observation 
platform Link Hallowell leaped and picked up 
a belt, with fifty rounds of ammunition im It 
and a brace of forty-five caliber revolvers m 
open holsters. Tommy banked over the strag- 
gling town and flew back; as he passed over 
Hallowell’s head the latter threw him a kiss, 
whereupon Tommy opened his cut-out, gave 
voice to three mighty roars that must have 
been cheers and headed home. 

As he buckled on Tommy’s armament, 4 
feeling of peace stole over Link Hallowell. All 
he had to do was beware of strangers—not 4 
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23 Days ~ 16 Days Cruise 


on the 


GREAT 


WHITE 
FLEET 


Havana, Cuba; Jamaica; 
Panama Canal; Costa 
Rica; Colombia; Guate- 
mala and Honduras 


O CRUISES to the West Indies— 

or elsewhere—offer so much in 
shore excursions, hotel accommoda- 
tions and genuine hospitable treat- 
ment, afloat and ashore, as Great 
White Fleet cruises. 


Onthese magnificent steamships, 
specially built for tropical travel, 
every passenger is a guest, with all 
the consideration and privileges ac- 
corded honored guests. 


Food, service, amusements — which 
means everything from auto trips to 
deck sports—are of the unvarying 
high quality which has made Great 
White Fleet cruises known the world 
over as the final word in luxurious 
travel, 


Remember that the United Fruit 
Company carries only first class pas- 
sengers on all its ships, and this un- 
varying policy makes easier the well 
established rule that every passenger 
is a guest. 


... and the fact that we do not send 
out casual cruises to the Tropics aids 
us in maintaining our wonderful 
service, for twice a week, every week 
in the year, Great White Fleet ships 
sailfrom New York and New Orleans. 


You can enjoy our cruises in June or 
December, or in any month of the 
year, forthere is always aGreat White 
Fleet Ship to bear you southward. 


Write for our new illustrated book- 
let“Caribbean Cruises” telling about 
the enchantment of the tropics and 
the quality and service of Great 
White Fleet ships. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1656, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 
General Offices: 13 1State St., Boston, Mass. 
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difficult task for one who knew every man, 

woman, child and dog in that country. He 

hastened up to the platform, relieved the 
rter of his suitcase, and checked it. 

“Any strangers in town lately?” he inquired 
of the station-master, as the latter stood watch- 
ing him, in the semi-privacy of the baggage 
room, tie the pistol holsters down to his legs 
and make certain both guns were loaded and 
working freely in the holsters. 

“Yes, two. They rode in from the hills 
yesterday morning.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

‘What do they look like?” 

“One blond and one brunet. The blond is 
short an’ thick an’ the brunet is long an’ 
lean. They’re two-gun men. Lookin’ for ’em, 
Link?” 

*\N-n-oo! But I’m not dodging them either. 
I think they’re looking for Lee Purdy, Tommy 
Scaife or Yours Trule . . . Well, it’s a 
shame a peaceable citizen has to go prowling 
through the streets of a civilized community 
all dolled up like a motion-picture actor in 
a western thriller. Thanks for the informa- 
tion, Bill.” 

He walked across to Main Street and turned 
up toward the public telephone station. Men, 
seeing him approach, reminded each other 


that the sidewalks must be too narrow for | 


Link Hallowell, since he chose to talk in the 
middle of the street . . . He came abreast 
the hotel. On the veranda a tall, thin, dark 
man and a short, stout, blond man sat with 
their chairs tilted back against the wall . . . 
They and Hallowell appeared to see each 
other simultaneously. 

Hallowell’s pace slackened and his gaze 
never faltered or shifted from the two strangers. 
As if moved by a common impulse both men 
tilted their chairs forward on all four legs and 
stood up; the tall man moved down the ve- 
randa about six feet and paused when Hallowell 
paused. The three stared at each other a tense 
five seconds; then the quiet of Main Street was 
broken by the crashing roar of pistol shots 
following each other with the rapidity of a 
riveting machine’s clatter. The sounds ap- 
peared to telescope each other; of the dozen 
or more citizens who had been witnesses of the 
tragedy not one could say later whether three 
shots or a dozen had been fired. All they knew 
was that, within a space of five seconds, the 
picture had changed. In the middle of Main 
Street Link Hallowell lay, face downward, 
arms outstretched, each hand clutching a gun; 
on the hotel porch the blond man lay very still 
on his back; the dark man was down too, but 
raised on his left elbow striving to lift his heavy 
gun for another shot at Hallowell. But his 
semi-paralyzed muscles refused the task; his 
left arm buckled under him, permitting his 
face to crash violently against the rch floor. 
His shoulders twitched a little, and he was still 
forever. 

The proprietor of the hotel was the first man 
to recover from the shock of the combat. He 
came out on the porch, looked the dead men 
over and turned a serious face to a neighbor 
who had crossed the street and was standing 
looking down at Link Hallowell. The other 
man whistled. 

“That was a killin’,” he declared. 

‘Well, I’m right glad they had the decency 
to pull it off in the street,” the Boniface re- 

lied. ‘I been expectin’ something like this to 
appen ever since them two come to town 
yesterday, an’ I been scared to death they 
might get shootin’ in my lobby. It ain’t six 
weeks since I had that lobby all done over.” 
(To be concluded.) 


The last installment of The En- 
chanted Hill brings the story of 
Gail Ormsby and Lee Purdy and 
the foes that menace them to a mov- 
ing and dramatic conclusion that 
only Peter B. Kyne could write. 


Mr. W.). Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
925 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
California Pi ” “Grand Ca: Outings,”” 


fornia Picture Book, nyon 
“California Limited.” 
Also details as to cost of trip. 
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The Health Carriers 


UR youngsters laugh when 
we tell them that old 
Mother Hubbard went to 

her cupboard and found it bare. 
For them the jingle is only a bit of 
humor, and they are quite sure the 


old dame promptly went to market 
and then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands,the bare 
cupboard is a nightmare bringing 
up instantly the specter of famine. 
India, with three times our popu- 
lation, has had nineteen famines in 
the last century and a half. In 
China, during 1876-79, more than 
eleven millions died from famine. 
In both countries there was food 
enough for every one but no way 
tocarry it fast enough to the neigh- 
borhoods where it was scarce. 
India had less than 30,000 miles of 
railroad and the only railroad 
China had at that time was des- 
troyed during the famine’s first year. 


If we are immune to famine, it is 
largely because we have 3'75,000 
miles of thoroughly efficient rail- 
roads. As long as their growth is 
encouraged and they are allowed 
to function freely, food scarcities 


will be relieved before they be- 
come acute. But our railroads have 
sometimes been hampered and in 
October of 1921 they were threat- 
ened with a complete stoppage. 


At that time, the authorities of 


the district of New York with 
eight million people to care for, 
were at their wit’s end. The flour 
would be exhausted in a month; 
the fresh meat ina week. The fresh 
milk so essential for babies and in- 
valids would be gone in a day and 
storage was out of the question. 


The whole country was alarmed. 
The farmer saw himself rich in 


grain, but poor in flour; robbed of 


his markets, and cut off from sup- 
plies, with his car and motor-truck 
powerless; his children sick, and 
medicines unobtainable. 


But the crisis passed, the motor- 
truck chugged over the hills, the 
grain went to the mill, shipments 
of flour and meal rolled into town 
and village, ice-cooled cars of meat 
and fruits sped across the contin- 
ent, the good old milk train con- 
tinued to deliver the morning milk. 
And the sturdy lad who sees the 


morning sun gild the Statue@ 
Liberty, the vigorous 
who watches its parting fam 
streaming in through the Golda 

Gate—and all the rest of us—com 
tinue to enjoy the balanced ratij 
essential to health; fresh meatqamm 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, 
eggs, fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the 
panting of the ponderous freigil 
train, heavy with health-giving 
products of farm and field, let 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we 
live where brains, money, visiony 
brawn, pluck, and grit have mada 
New Yorkand San Francisco neigh 
bors and have set the orangm 
groves of the South- g 
ern states beside the 
vast wheat fields of 
Canada. 
Our railroads fetch 
and carry from every 
corner of the land. 
Their efficiency is 
personal toevery one 
of us. They are in- 
dispensable health 
carriers. 


With only 6% of the people of the 
world, we have 50% of the railroads 
and the most effective railroad service 
that has ever been known. 


The freight rates of Canada and: the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, and the railroads pay more 
than $1,000,000 a day in taxes. 


Our Government tells our railroads 
how much they may earn, how much 
they may charge us for their service, 
how much y their men. 

It supervises th eeping and it 


knows where every dollar comes from 
and where it goes. 

are serv: 
The railroads carry us from town to day. 
town and do it well, but they make 
their living in a service that is even 
more inepectent, the carrying of 
freight. For every ssenger coach, 
they have forty freight 


great achievement is not even the tre- _™ost vital question of all—health and 
mendous number of freight cars— longevity, not only for the 21,000, 
2,500,000—but the ice-cooled cars, Bat for olders of the Metropolitan, 
t for every man, woman, and child 
United States and Canada. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


mr unknown in other lands, 
which carry our perishable foods 
thousands of miles and deliver them 


in perfect condition. So, whether you 
travel or stay at home, the ri 
you every minute of the 


The railroad for the 
Metropolitan Li 

pany, is more than a matter of poli- 
cars. Andtheir tics and economics. It includes the 


Insurance Com- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Published by 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each eam 
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